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HARPER’S 


™ i. oe y ~ r ‘ 
sREEK AND LATIN TEXTS 
CAREFULLY REPRINTED FROM THE BEST EDITIONS. 


Elegantly Printed 8mo, Flexible Cloth Bind ng, 75 cts. a Vo 


——_—_—_—___-#4 — 


eap and accurate pocket editions of the Classics, 
execution to the small German editions now 
nvenient in form. The Texts of the ** Biblio 
( Tes . so far as they have been published, 
taken their place among scholars as valuable 
ind are admitted to be good examples of the 
miglish scholarship; and as the editors have 
amination of the best editions extant, it is be 
or general use can be found. The volumes are 
type, and ona firm fine pape! capabl ot re 
e supplied at the moderate price of Seventy-fiv 


—_. —_————_@ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, on re ceipt of the price. 
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RIVERVIEW 
MILITARY ACADE 


Overlooking the Hudson River 


POUCGCHEREEPSIZ, N> 


The attention olf ntelligent persons is called to the advantages 


furnished at Riverview Minirary Acapemy for the education of 
soys. T is not a cheap school. The Proprietor and Principal 
gives his attention | efforts to the advancement of the best interests 

a gratuity, but for such reasonable compensation 
as Is expected, and cheerfully given, in those cases where men furnish 


valuable services to others. 


The training in this Academy is claimed to be superior for awaken 
ing the enthusiasm and dormant energies of such pupils as have failed 
to find much interest in study or school exercises generally, while to 
the studious and dilizent it furnishes such recreation in its well-organ 
ized military exercises, as is calculated to insure continuance of hodily 
health without interfering with study 


While there is no design to magnify the military part unduly, nor to 
train boys to become soldiers, it is, nevertheless, found that as an in- 
strument, as it were, of discipline, it is invaluable. Its products are 
attention, erectness of form, graceiul carriage, confidence without ar 
rogance—in short, a large part of the sum of those graces that inake 


men acceptable in society, and useful in the world 


It is claimed that in morals and behavior, boys are as well off as 
they are in good homes, and far better than any. Many parents 
are not in circumstances to give proper and needed attention to their 
boys. To such this Academy offers its careful supervision and 
training 


and P ncipal, 
i 


OTIS BISBEE. 
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‘TRUNK ‘DEP oT, 


On the N. E. Corner 42d Street and Gth Avenue, 


(IN BASEMENT), 


Where Ladies and Gentlemen can supply themselves with 


TRUNKS, 
TRAVELING AnD SHOPPING BAGS, 


AND EVERY ARTICLE NEEDED FOR TRAVELING CONVENIENCE 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES; AND EVERY ARTICLE 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


SOUR KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 
_ JOHN KAVANAGH, 
Ae a Lé& YS tute Broker, 


AND 


HOUSH AGEN, 


N. E. Corner 42d Street and Sixth Avenue, 





Offers for sale, on most Liberal Terms, improved and 
unimproved property in the City of New York, and 
Villa Plots, with or without improvements, in West- 
chester County. He also Lets Houses and Collects 
Rents and Lends Money on 


ROND AND MORTGAGE, 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Tnstitution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the 


Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advantages 


to further the moral, intellectual and physical development of students. The 
situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any s lar nstitution in the country t occupies an elevated position 
on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from the City Hall. 

_ ~~ «Or eo ~ — 


TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months......... .. $300 
Entrance Fee sscachlapsc lewis teak: e-edoncaiaghs saved Geka eaeetnad abies << "ae 
Graduation Fee. - Pen Saacisnieibla adie —— 
Vacation at College pee neem eee ci lebialchieaia maa aetecami: pie 40 


Gert : sh, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of Chem- 
ists i Natural P ssophy, charged extra. School Books at current prices. 

No lent received for a shorter period than one term of five months. No 
deductioas made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money of the 


student is deposited with the Treasurer. 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


—_—wowornr Ow O 2a 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about the 
3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and 
gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class hours of 
term time. 


te” FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 


PHYSICIANS’ FEE, - = = = 2? # $10. 
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THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A LITERARY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE FIRST CLASS, EACH NUMBER CONTAINING 


OVER 200 PAGES. PUBLISHED IN MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER 
Established (860. 


EDWARD I. SEARS, LL.D,, Editor, Proprietor, and Founder. 


The liberal patronage extended to us, even during the gloomiest period of the late 
rebellion, and which has been steadily increasing since the restoration of peace, affords us 
zhe most gratifying proof that, in subjecting to fearless and searching criticism whatever 
has a tendency to vitiate the public taste, and exposing churlatanism of all kinds, we enjoy 
the approbation of the educated and enlightened in all parts of the country. 


Nor have we to rely on mere inference. Were we to avail ourselves of private letters 
emphatically commending our course, we could fill an octavo volume with tl riefest 
extracts from those of distinguished men and women, including authors, artists, lawyer 
distinguished church dignitaries of different denominations, chancellors and professors of 
colleges, principals of acamedies, seminaries, and schools. We assure all who have thus 
encouraged us, that we will exert ourselves more and more in the future t erit their con- 
fidence and esteem 

While it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of good books, we shali 
continue to criticise those of the opposite character. A notice in a paper, which must 
necessarily be brief, may be more appreciative than the character of the work noticed 
deserves, and yet notimply any dishonesty or bad faith on the part of the edit iti i 
Quarterly does not make some attempt to scparate the wheat from the chai, but prai 
every book it notices, itis simply a puging machine and not a R We do not make 


this remark withthe view of depreciating any other journal, or finding tault with the 
manner in which it is conducted; but simply to show that,if our criticisms sometimes seem 
harsh, it is not because we are actuated by personal feeli: ugainst any on In proof of 
this, our readers will bear us testimony that under nv circumstances have we ever made 
any attack on private character ; that, if we have denounced men of all grades, parties and 
sects, we have, in every instance, confined ourselves to their public acts; nor shall we « 
anything different in future 


All subjects of public interest will continue to be fully and fearlessly discussed in the 


REVIEW, but without impugning anybody's religious creed As long as we have control of 
its pages, we shall oppose bigotry and intolerance, whether irotestant or Catholi Talent 
and culture will always be welcome to its pages, and, as much as } ble, encouraged 


n will rece e prominent and f 





Education in every form, including Art and S$ 


attention; and whatever seems calculated to retard or vitiate it, whether under the name 





of text-book, a painting, a seminary, a gallery, or a college, will be 
fair and temperate criticism 

While aiming at being cosmopolitan—doing justice, as far as poOssible,to what every 
nationality has contributed to civilization and human progress—The NATIONAL KEVIEW is 


lecidedly American in feeling and sympathies, and unalterably attached to our free institu- 


tions. But far from being the organ of any party or sect—while disclaiming to be either 
tisan or sectarian—we shall continue to treat the individuals of all parties or sects 
ling as their public conduct may seem to us to merit. In short, no pains or expense 

}be spared to render the work worthy of the character assigned to it by the leadin 


f public opinion at home and abroad —-namely The best of A rican Review 
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Zp. ROST 
Wo. aril cant Day Pin 


lm a 


"¢ ~ 1G, 
AR COUNC { AOe 


WILL RE-OPEN 





Tuesday, September 24th, 1872, 
AT HER NEW RESIDENCE, 


7 No. 25 Went 524 Street, 
The Course of Instruction is designed to combine a 
f borough F vaish Ff dcation, 
| “ WITH THE ‘ 


Practical Knowledge of the French, 


And other Modern Languages. 


| THE MUSICAL DEPARTMENT 


ER THE CARE OF 


Profs. 8. 8. MILLS and F. L. RITTER. 


A limited number of young ladies will be received into the family, and wel- 
comed to share all the comforts and privileges of a pleasant home. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Hite Ansurance Oo., 


OF NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Nos. 22, 24 and 2G NASSAU STZ. 


No. of Policies Issued in 1871, - - - - 10,170 
Amount Insured in 1871, - - - - $20,515,451 
Whole No. of Policies Issued by the Company, - 42.570 


Annual Statement, January 1, 1872 


ime 
p  , eee wae $2,759,052 82 
Assets ee ree .. $5,362,814 26 
Liabilities ee ..$4,547,150 00 
Surplus... reer we $815,664 26 
OFFICERS. 
President, 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 

Vice President, Secretary, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 

S.C. CHANDLER, Jr. 

Medical Examiner, Counsel, 


FE. HERRICK, M.D WHITNEY & JONES. 
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MR. VAN NORMAN'S 


ENGLISH & FRENCH 


Family and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADITES, 


26 East Fifty-first Street, New York. 


e 
The School Year extends from the fourth Thursday in September to the third Wednesday in 
led f thre quisition of the Modern Languayes and 
Mus lhe Fret I 4 spoke: t fa Reference is made to the following 
I i nt Schoo 


Mr. JOHN F. BI rTERWO RTH, New York. Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., New York 
Mr. GEORGE PF. ¢ ARK do ©. R. DISOSW AY, Esq do 


Mr. EFFING HAM COCK ‘ Rev. EDWIN I ptt tll D., do 
Capt. JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK ‘ lion. HENRY J he tg ( 

Mr. JOHN b. Dit SINSON ‘ Rev. ABEL STE VENS. LL. . ‘ 

Rev. CYRUS D. FOSS, ‘ Mr. JAMES BEATTY, do 

Itt R.S. FOST . Dd, ) Rev. JOHN M. STE VENSON DD... do 
Rev. GEORGE 8. HARE, D. D., cle JupGe SIDNEY HUBBELL, Day. up't, lowa 
Mr. CHARLES G. HARMER ‘ Mr. AARON HEALY, Brooklyn, N. 

iin. CHARLES G. JUDSON do, Cou, A. D OF ®, Comerville, N J 

Mi LAA AD SC do GEO. P. NELSON, Esq irsdale, N. ¥ 
EDWAR VANDERPOEL. M.D ‘ CHARLES QUINEAN, MD Lake Forest, 
Mk ABRAHAM CARDOZA ‘ 

Vror. HARVEY B. LANI ‘ Mr r V. ROBBINS, Chicavo 

Mr. THE DORE McNAMEFR do MR ee SCOFIELD, Walden, 
Ma. SAMUE! PERRY ‘ N 

ALFRED PURDY, M.D do Vir EDW ARD F. STEW hd . Easton, Pa, 
‘ Cc, SC Wi ARZWAELDER 0 Mr. OSCAR F. AVERY 


Mr. BENJAMIN J. BRADLEY, Lyon N.Y. Hon JAMES BISHOP thoer teeeeoutel w J 
Mr. LEVEE Ji. BRIGGHAM, Brooklyn, N ¥ Mr. THOMAS W. CHACE, Providence, RI 
WILLIAM BURKITT, M. D., Keokuk Iowa. Mr. ORINGTON LUNT, Chicace 

Itt F. W. CLARK, D. D., Greenwich,Conn. Rev. JOWIN McCLINTOCK, Db. D.. LL. D.. 





Rev. B. W. DWIGHT. LL. D., Clinton, N. ¥ Ma N. J 
Mi. H.W. HATILORN, Sara iSp gs, N.Y. Mer. HENRY MILLER, Sacramento, C 
M Cc. C. NORTH, Sing 8S N.Y Rev. JOUN F. MESSICK, D. D., Some 
‘ MONCRIEFI N York N. J 
WM G SHEDD Db. D.. New Yor Rev. JOEL PARKER, D. D., Newark, N. J 
1. RALSTON SMITH, DD. N.Y Rev ASA D. SMITH D.D., Pres. of Dart- 
hh JOUIN Ge Ek BARTON, Professor in mouth Col 
‘ ‘ v Ye Rev. Bisnor THOMPSON, D. D.. Chicago 
cl IN Jb. FISK, St. Louis, Mo lion. MOSES MACDONALD, Portland, Me. 
I rl ( ch address as above. 


Rev. D. €. Van Norman, LL.D. 


Principal, 
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RE WEOV A kL... 


Mr. HUGH B. JACKSON, 


JMPORTER oF ann PFALER In 


er nn... 





- 





Fine Greeeries, 


moved his we!l-known establishment, for many years in Fifth 


Avenue Hotel Building, to 


182 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Mr. J 3oN has taken a lease, for twenty years, of the premises 
182 Fifth Ave., bet. Twenty-second and Twenty-third Sts., 


now erecting a handsome spacious iron front building 


eet the requirements of the large increase in his business. 


stablishment will be provided with vaults, and all other 
; ch science and experience have proved to be necessary 

S siness 
M \CKSON trusts it is needless for him to speak of the qualities 
rEES, Wines, FRvuits, SAUCES, (“ONDIMENTsS, &c., 
irther than to assure his customers that he will continue to exert him 


ore to secure for them the best the European and 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 


1S? fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
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COLLEGE 


Ahi istin n 3} ro t ly tts, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 1868. 


-—2 +@r o- 









es all the advanta F reeable and healthy 
is vyround ‘ rt uth-weert of the 
s, Miss I is founded in 1851 by the 


lin 1855 by tl State | islature, and em 





























t s. | fa t t ius 4 
which 1t cor t 1 sss is surp ed ition 
Growing equally in public co u 1 er ofe <« it has tend 
ing its re atlor R peat s e] I ‘ or nal buildings The 
number of students receiver 1 the last y i nte ) than 60) 
applicants were refused admission for want of room 

Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the} 

mates tuiat hiines Fpar s I Ss, ( = ! 
pw ‘ 
nd s sus r ta 1 pine 
1 < ‘ ! ‘ i 
S ¢ with s of t < | B 
ol bg ii 1 I i ca = a 
if i ¢ 4 } S bt emulat o1 
| | is SS ¢ y 
purs t 5 1 into three depa ts 
diate, and I ix, besides, an ex sively cc 
gvrarea to iwho te to make business 
isa i s itl chief p is g nto 
\ ( iH ry, Bus <8 For and 
( ~ I Lect son t 
F ID ( D ent 
dis 
‘ M s s about the 3d of July 
i i conterr of 
} 

On the complet of ‘ t 1.B nf ! on such students as 
on examin&tion f 1 wort of that « e@ « e of A. M. can b 
tained by gra‘uates of t f t vo lto some scient or litera 
pursuit, their n 1 

> rover! tisa ft “A enerey al 1 < 
nal s \ f sVvmpa . ti] ! “ 1 a 
r, an ha ess, J rals and ¢ ra of ® 3 
watched « B pres t I Ss. al comfort pe 
hite r y r er 
?. + —_ 
TERMS. 

Entrance Fr pendeessa0es $s 00 

soard and Tuition, per sessior eeece 250 OO 

Washin nee 20 00 

Physician's I 8 00 


For Half B : ‘ 100 00 
For Day § - as 60 00 
Ir the S ( 10 00 
Vacation at the Instit 10 00 

Music, Drawing, and t 1 of apparatus t tudy of Chemistry and Natural 

Philosophy form extra cl 
N. B.—Payments sem 
No deduction for t ! smissal 


*,* Noextra charg Ger ‘ nd Spanish languages, 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ASSETS, EIGHTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
Income, - $8,000,000. All Cash. 
PURELY MUTUAL. \VNNUAL DIVIDENDS 
SUM ASSURED, NEW BUSINESS, IN 1870, 


Largely exceeding in amount the New Business of any other Life Insurance Company inthe 
World. Dividends payable atthe end of the first policy year, and annually thereafter. 
The insuring public should not allow itself to be deceived with regard to the term 
“Annual Dividend.” Many companies using this expression mean that their dividends 
are “Annual AFTER THEY ONCE BEGIN TO PAY THEM AT ALL; but they DO NOT BEGIN 
TO PAY untilthe settiement of the third, fourth, or ftth premium 
Application for Assurance may be made to any of the Society’s Agents throughout 
the country, or in person or by letter to the New York Office. Gentlemen of character 
desirous of forming a connection with the Society as Agents are invited to communicate 
with its Officers. 
President, 
WILLIAM C, ALEXANDER 


Vice-Pr lents, 
HENRY B. HYDE, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Actuary See " { tant Secretary, 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS SAMUEL BURROWE WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS. 





Cash on Hand and im Bamks, 20. ...02 cccocsces t-cccccocsesccs GOa.ate 43 
Real Estate owned by the Company......... viewers ante em aeaeet 19,348 69 

U.S. Bonds, N. Y. State Bon Bank Stocks, R. R. B s. S S 
and Loans to Policy Holders on their pol teniecee See 7 
Loans on Bond and Mortwawes. ...0 cccccevccscocccscsescencces Behe, can 10 

Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, and Loans and Advane 
GR VOR BOONE. 0 Ss chs ccesnacconses eserves escacwee Bg wae aa 
Gross Assets - 37,860,676 4 


Losses Adjusted and Due, awaiting Cert rat cage Site abd S29 850 00 
Losses Adjusted and not Due................ ey re 146,515 84 
Losses in Suspense and Unadjusted.... ; 17,541 49 
Amount required to remove all outstanding risks according to the 

Oe, Fe CONG is 0 5 ooo ens wedicaseds Se a ese pee 6.772.840 00 


$6,996,747 33 


Surplus, January Ist, 1872.......... ....$863,929 10 
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Oe ] 
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MARYLAND, 





Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 





‘This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the healthiest 
‘turesque portions of the State, and within a few minutes’ walk of 


the Ellicott City railroad statior 


With an efficient corps of twenty-two professors and instructors, it affords 


rare facilities to the student who would pursue a Commercial, Classical, or 


“i ourse 
While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the College, our 
vn language receives special attention. The daily exercise of the students in 


‘ly discussed and corrected in the 


(;rammar, Composition and Rhetoric, are publicly di 
class-room. The English classics are read with all the attention bestowed ona 
Latin or Greek author; words, idioms, striking expressions and historical allu- 


sious are dwelt upou in the spirit of sound criticism and philology. 





Weyms : 


Board, washing, and Tuition, . .....00sccceccccceces $260 00 


I UN os as. 6 nto wa tr cao so 
PRU. nie anmade won nne So plane nie hia alana 6 00 
Vacation at College,.......... iad abarin ee ace ae 40 00 


Piano, S60 00; Gu r, Violin and Flute, each....... 10 00 


ee eeeeen sara 30 00 


Books aud Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBERS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


OF WHICH COPIES CAN BE FURNISHED. 


——¢« 
No 


December 


Lord Bacon. 


. American Female Novelists 


Camoens and his Translators 
England under the Stuarts 
Tendencies of Modern Thought 


No 
We 
Persian Poetry 
Americanisms 
Mexican Antiquities 
Modern Criticisms 
Popular Botany 
‘ 
Ju 


Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos 

The Jesuits and their Founder 

Jeremy Bentham and his Theory of 
Legislation 

Greek Comic Drama— Aristophanes 

Recent French Literature tiny 

fhe Canadas: their Position and Des 


No 


Septem her. 


The Poetical Literature of Spain 

Hans Christian Andersen and his 
Fairy Legends 

Influence of Music—The Opera 

he De Sausures and their Writings 
Mme. Necker 

Mahomet and the Koran. 


. Wills and Will Making 


Ill, 


1860. 


VI 


Vil 
Vili 


No. VII 


December, 


The Men and Women of Homer 

Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Ci: 
ilization 

Surial Customs and Obitual Lore. 

Modern Italian Literature 


. Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law. 


No 


Vindication of the Celts 

Dr. Arnold of R igby 

Female Education; Good 
Indifferent 

Christopher Martin Wieland 

Improvements and new Uses of Coal 
Gas 


, Bad, and 





Vi 


1861, 


VI. 
I 
IL! 
IX 
X. 


VIII. 


March, 


1862 


VI 


Vil 


Vill 


IX 


x 


4 Glance at the Turkish Empire. 

Greek Tragic Drama—Sopbocles. 

French Romances and American 
Morals 

Notices and Criticisms 


The Saracenic Civilization in Spain- 
Motley’s United Netherlands 

the Lessons of Revolutions 
Quackery and the Quacked. 

Notices and Criticisms 


The Sciences among the Ancients 
and Moderns 

Danish and Swedish Poetry 

The Secession Rebellion; why it 
must be put down 

riticisms 









. Aristotle—his Life, Labors, and In 





Carthage and the Carthagenians 
Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thax 


n Rebellion and its sym 





and Criticisms, 





Notice ve 


Russia on the Way to India. 
Berkly—His Life and Writings. 
Count De Cavour 

The Morals of Trade 

Notices and Criticisms. 


Bombastic Literature. 
Influence of Comparative Philology 
on Intellectual Development. 

Our National Defenses 

Tue Union, not a League but a Per 
manent Government. 
tices and Criticisms 

[See page 15,] 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


3ranch Office 110 Broadway, New York. 





DIRECTORS IN BOSTON: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
JAMES S. AMORY, JAMES STURGIS, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, W. W. TUCKER, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH ML. GIBBENS, 
President, Secretary. 


Accumulation, - = = = $10,000,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 28 yrs. 4,400,000 


Losses paid in 28 years, $4,600,000. 





Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as the 
Premiums fall due. 

Printed doenments yp rtaining to the subject, together with the report 

of the Company for the past year, and Tables of Premiums, supplied 


gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 
Acent anp Arrornry ror THE ComPaNy, 


No. 110 BROADWAY. 
Cor. Pine Street NEW YORE. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


K. H. BUTLER & CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Mm 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES THE NEW AMERICAN 
READERS AND SPELLERS. 
The Latest and Handsomest Series. 
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Dirricutr as is the pathway from sense to thought, from 
the mental to the physical domain, it is one that has proved 
peculiarly attractive to mankind, and among the earliest 
remains of human thought are metaphysical systems of con- 
siderable intricacy. Yet such truth as these contain is of that 
speculative character which the deep-thinking mind readily 
deduces from the ultimates of nature. It was left to the 
modern world to apply the rules of inductive science to this 
important question, and to attempt to build a bridge of hard 
facts from the physical to the metaphysical. 

Though there still yawns an apparently impassable abyss 
between sensation and consciousness, much has been done to 
narrow this chasm, and to make firm its approaches. Science, 
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that ny riad-armed polypus, Is vrasping sO tenaciously with 
its feelers the whole universe of matter and mind, that it has 
become unsafe to lay the finger on any point and say, this at 
least is bevond ts reach. Daily the human hody falls more 
e last outwork of speculation, 
force, is fast yielding to the assaults 
ol chemist} : and Huxley, with his * Pr toplasm,” is like ly 


to prove too strong for Beale, with his “ Germinal Matter.” 


It is, in fact, widely held that the animal body is but the 
product and the tield of a refined chemistry ; while, as for the 
phenorne L of its real ition, a host of comparative anato 
mists, deve jane tists, Dear inists, and oth = are doing much 
to show that these are i ct subse ency to natural law, 
and that physica the animal nowhere transcends the known 
principles of nature 

Bo, an l lL host of mental pl ‘ S10 WISTS and anatomists 
ire Tracing the correlations of mental phenomena, and feeling 
The ick from the most diverse results to certain broad 
und simple | rinciples which lie at the basis of all the mani 
festations of the. ind. 1) ivent research too, is being made 


i ite s | I t reined I hie of combination, the 
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recalled to Consciousness by the act of memory. But the 
image aroused by a common name is indefinite. Thus the 
word ¢ree produces a mental tendency to conceive of certain 
trees, the characters peculiar to each being repressed by their 
lack in the others, so that the image resulting becomes vague 
in form, though precise in idea. Thus a general name repre- 
sents a quality common te a group of forms, which quality has 
a precise signification to our minds, though unconformable to 
aly special sensation. 

Names, once given, rapidly fill out as our information 
increases, and from a single quality come to denote a group 
of abstract qualities. Thus the name collects within itself 
several less weneral names, of which it becomes the substitute. 
Such substitutes are what we term ideas. These, then, are 
mental images of abstractions which have no sensational ex 
istence, but result from an original analysis of groups of sensa 
tions, and a subsequent synthesis of the qualities thus ob- 
tained. 

There are certain general characters which fail to produce 
distinct impressions. Of these is the notion of number. We 
can get no mental image of a composite number, as, for in 
stance, 36. But unity may associate itself in our mind with a 
physical object. Now 36 is simply a substitute in our mind 
for 35 and unity, and we may trace back our idea to a series 
of 36 separate substitutions by which the human mind has 
advanced from the level of observation to a composite abstrac- 
tion. The science of mathematics is entirely made up from an 
extension of this principle of substitution, which is mathem- 
atically extensible into infinity. We cannot conceive of the 
totality of an infinite series, but simply of its necessity, the 
mind finding itself in a path which has evidently no end. 

The sensations which we have experienced have the pro 
perty of spontaneously reviving in the mind. These repro- 
ductions are less energetic and precise than the original, and 
nay be named Images. They vary greatly in force and pre- 


* 


Les ideés sont, comme les sensations, des maniéres d’etre de l’ame 


Condillac’s Logique, p 83. 
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cision in different persons and under different circumstances. 
The image may become so strong as to be mistaken for the 


corresponding sensation, at least momentarily. The idea of 


externality in the image is usually suppressed by a rectification, 
generally the presence of existing sensations, which pro- 
nounces it internal. If the rectification be lacking, only 
the illusion remains, thus producing a case of hallucination. 


Various reductives act to overcome this result, such as a sup 


pression of the exciting sensation, reminiscences, and general 


judgements. If all reductives are annulled, mental alienation 


results. 

As instances of the precision which jmaves may sometimes 
attain, chess-players, who play without seein the beard, pro 
fess to have before them, projected upon space, an image of 
the board with all its pieces properly placed. So, certain 
painters can place an image of their sitter in the accustomed 
chair, and paint from it as distinctly as from the reality. In 
like manner a pre cise image of the w hole musical performance 
will often affect a musician on s eing the notation of a tune. 

There is great difference of ability in persons in making 
their images seem real. Goethe could pr duce in himself a 


complete illusion at will. for instance, appearing to see a fan 


tastic flower which had no real existence out of his mind. In 
the reverie preceding sleep, this frequently occurs. Sensation 
is then dormant and mental images assume the distinet 
prominence of s nsati is, becor i! or coniplete hallucinations.” 
Such distinet i ore will overcome real sensations. A German 
phiy ican, named Cr ithnise l, ho close observed his power 
of producing images, saw them projects d with such apparent 
reauty as to hide the furniture from sivht.4 


A French soldier, who becaine nervously excited from wit- 
essing an execution, gradua 1 became imbued with the idea 
that he himself was to be executed. from being a mere fancy 
this vrew into a complete hallucination Ile saw what seemed 
real preparati ms, heard what seemed real voices, and thus 


rraduall: passed from a healthy condition into mental aliena 


*Maury, Le S p. 408 + Baill: irger, Des Hullucinations, p. 333 
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tion, taking to flight and wounding the companion who came 
in search of him. 

The mind appears to be a collection of individual images, 
as the body is of cells. These may arise after long intervals, 
even if dormant during the intervening period, Their aptness 
to revive is increased by extreme attention to the original sen- 
sation, or by its repr tition. There appears, in fact, to be a 
competition or strife in the mind for survival of its images, 
a real case of natural selection, and that image is sure to arise 
he mind, and harmony with exciting 


circumstances, give it an overbalancing force. 


+ 
t 


whose prominence in 


Thus there is a perpetual contlict of images and ideas for 
preponderance, the result depending on the internal condition 
and the influence of external circumstances. The great mass 


of our sensations do not exist as express images, but as dull 


consecutive tendencies. In fact, a thine seen but once leaves 
a much hore | ecist image t] ali things ol frequent occur 
rence. It is simply the difference between the precise object 
signitied Iy\ a pro] er lane, a d the vague LAL recalled by 


a common or collective name. 

liages, while generally weak as compared with sensations, 
May acg lire concentration In emoti Mn, and strongly approxi- 
mate to reality. There are several remarkable instances ex 
tant of this powel of recalling in a concentrated form long 
dormant and faint impressions. Thus, there is the case of a 
young, uneducated wom ill, who, in the ce lirium of illness, 
spoke passages of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. On searching 
into the orivin of this stran@e fact. it was found that her uncle 
had, nine years prey iously, been in the habit of repeating these 


passages in) hae r hearin & the ih they had made ho conscious 


lmnpression on her mind. Of the same character is the story 


of the sick girl who, in her illness, spoke only Welsh, a 


+ A la verit s ide e me forme des choses sensibles sont confuses ; 
je nen marqu : } ts \ ny irfait ent Mais je n‘ai qua faire 
quelques abstractions p 1 r ce dves distinctes, et pour apercevoir des 
rapports plus exacte 1) gs S ix, ¢ 1 c, p. 414 
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language which she had spoken in her early life, but had long 
forgotten.” 

There is no reason to believe that images ever revive spon 
taneously. There is always something in the existing cireum- 
stances, or in the passing train of thought which, if closely 
analyzed, will explain the most unexpected vagarie s of recol 
lection. There is as precise a connection between the various 
images of our mind as between the various forms of a land 
scape, and the most incongruous recollections will often touch 
or overlap each other. The act of recollection depends as 
greatly upon the connection in time as on the connection i 
character of the images. Though usnally we fail to attend to 
the steps by which we pass from thought to thought, yet we 
can otten perceive the mental connection of the most discord 
ant images, every excited image arousing others linked in 
some way to it. 

Thus, Sir William Hamilton, happening to think of Ben 
Lomond, there next rose in his mind the thought of the Prus 
sian system of education. On seeking to trace what possible 
connection there could be between these widely separated 
thoughts, he re membered that on last Visiting the mountain he 
met a German with whom he had some conversation. It be- 
came evident that his mind had passed rapidly over the 
thoughts of German, Germany, Prussia, by a series of rapid 
and unnoticed steps, und that Prussia called up the images 
connected with the name, of which the most prominent Wis 
that of the educational system. lence this ended the closely 
linked chain. 

In all such Cases as close a link might be discovered, each 
image touching another, but the movement from one to 
another being rapid and unnoticed, till an image is reached 
sufficiently vivid to assume a preponderating force, and aid 
the train by rising into conscious prominence. Thus the 
mind of an educated individual consists essentially of a vast 


congeries of Imaves, existing simultaneously, the direct result 


* Maenish, P/ilos why f Sleep, p. dD 


+ Lectures, etc., vol. 1, p. 3035 
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of previous sensations, or of a process ol mental analysis and 
synthesis applied To sensations, producing ideal combinations 
as intricate, mnyste rious, and remote in character from their 
elements as are cul of the results of chemistry. These 
images reappear in the exact connection in which they were 
acquired, each image or idea of which we become conscious 


elng linked to others which were acquired at the same time 


} 
or are otherwise connected with it. These connected lmMages 
are often dimly prese ht to co sclousness, ev n when we are 
closely COSLde ri vy their related idea, and as soon as our 
he more pressing of the 


former leaps into its place. Or, as in the last illustration, 


there Hdet\ be connected with the uctive image “a series of 
othe I's, nked ft wrether like a continuous chain, and, instead 
of the nearer lin! Ol this chain arisine, fli act of conscious 
ness may yas vith rapidity from one to anothi 7 only stop 


ping Ql) al i] vy it one which has alrec ed le mind with 


peculiar I TCS. ()) \ 1) CLOSse att ntion, sometimes hot then, 
Call We reca Crt iTermediate ste 

but the outel vorld of fact is also playing on our mind 
through the organs of sensation, each touch from without har- 
monizing vith, and recnl ine, some point in its infinite wealth 
of imager ° Othery ist 1 ital Licol SCIOUSIN s could never be 
replaced by ¢o ISCIOUSI ess, Tor all rorece Ww nuld be lost capable 
of call hey aly port mn of our mental machinery into action. 


Dut as SOOlh aS OUP Sselises are Opell d to lpressi Ms from the 


outer world, these rush in, forcibly enter the chambers of the 


, . P ; 
mund, and arouse its dormant energies. 


During partial obliteration of the sense sin sleep, the 


peculiar powers ol the mind are frequentlh in active play, 
though without the dire ‘ting rein of judgment. linages, 


perhaps excited 1) slight impressions thr uch the partly 


locked senses, arise in t] most Incongruous succession, With 
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all the vividness of reality, and form strange dream combina 
tions with no repression from our waking sense of the fitness 
of things. 

Even when fully awake, in certain abnormal conditions of 
the system, an image will become more vivid than any exist- 
ing sensation, and appear as if received through the senses, 
thus forming a true hallucination. In the somnambulist the 
internal mental play becomes abnormally excited, the whole 
body obeys the directive force of incoherent and unreined 
images, and the outer senses lend their aid to the protection 
of the sleep-walker from injury. 

One of the most remarkable of the abnormal conditions of 
the mind is that occasional state in which all its native 
imagery is for the time obliterated. As an instance of this 
condition we may mention the case of a Russian gentleman 
whose power of recollection appeared to die out backward, 
until only remembrance of his infancy was left. It returned 
to him, after a time, in the reverse direction, until his memory 
became completely restored. A more striking case is that of 
a young American lady who, after a prolonged sleep, forgot 
all she knew. Her mind was a complete blank, and she had 
to commence to study again like a child. After a few months, 
during which she had made some progress in her new course 
of study, she fell into a similar sleep, and on waking found 
her original condition restored, and all her secondary instrue- 
tion obliterated. These changes from one condition to 
another became frequent, and the family needed to conform 
to her separate conditions precisely as they would have 
adapted themselves to two separate persons.* 

Many other cases are extant of this peculiar phase of 
mentality. It appears sometimes temporarily in somnambu- 
lism, and even in drunkenness. The mind seems in this state 
to possess two distinet groups of images, entirely disconnected, 
those of one group failing to touch those of the other. Llence 
if one be set in operation each image only recalls other images 
of the same series, and fails to cross the chasm dividing the 


* Macnish, p. 113 
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two series. But after a dreamless sleep the exterior impres- 
sions may arouse an image of the original series, awaking it to 
full play, while the other remains in abeyance. One of the 
most noticeable results of this condition is the fact that two 
in the 
same individual. For certainly the continuous revival of a 


distinct moral personalities seem capable of existing 
related group of images forms the continuity of a distinet 
inoral person. If in the second temporary state any instance 
of immorality should occur it would become a curious prob- 
lem how to place the burden of responsibility. But leaving 
further consideration of this phase of the subject we will glance 
at the origin of this mental store of imagery, by examining the 
outer conditions of sensation, and the peculiarities of the ner- 
vous system. 

The exciting cause in the outer world, whatever it may be, 
is a quite distinct matter from the sensation. Out from the 
central brain proceed countless telegraphic nerves, which are 
sensitive to the slightest exercise of exterior force, and in- 
stantly report to the brain the conditions of this force. From 
these reports are built up in the brain mental images of the 
outer world, and from a mental combination of these images 
ideas are formed. 

Much yet needs to be discovered in regard to the process 
of receiving sensations. Of only sight and sound have we 
any considerable knowledge. Thus, in very deep sounds we 
can distinguish successive sensations, each swelling and falling. 
As the sound grows more acute these sensations approach and 
overlap each other, forming a continuous note. The nearer 
the centres of these swelling and falling elements approach 
the more acute the sound. But each swell and fall embrace 
numerous inseparable sensations, and there are in each sensa- 
tion of acute sound an enormous number of undistinguished 
elementary sensations. The sensation of sight is similar in 
condition. We have here clear evidence of the vast number 
of separate sensations in any durable impression, from the fact 
that we can clearly perceive a flash of almost inconceivable 
brevity, and from our knowledge of the utterly immense num- 


ber of vibrations of light in a single second of time. 
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their penetrating influences, and their chemical action, modified 
certain of the nerve extremities so as to render these capable 
of conveying to the brain nerve currents derived from their 
yielded forces. 

These four organs of sensation make us aware of all the 
radiant forces of exterior nature sufficiently powerful to affect 
special changes in the conditions of the animal system, and 
also of those chemical forces capable of production by sub 
stances in a condition to penetrate the skin and come into 
direct contact with the nerves. The remaining forces of suf 
ficient vigor to open a passage to the brain enter the body 
through the medium of the sense of touch, which is thus a 
general idiom titted to represent a wide diversity of facts. 

Touch is a con plicated phenomenon, but mis be reduced 
by analysis into sensations of contact, pressure, and temper- 
ature affecting either the skin or the muscles, and increasing 
with excess into sensations of pain. There are several blanks 
in the theory which need to be tilled out before we can lay 
claim to a full comprehension of the mode of operation of this 
sense. [ut this, at least, seems probable for all the senses, 
that the nervous action which precedes a sensation is in all 
cases a displacement of the molecules of the ner es, pr duced 
by the direct action of vibrating or impelling forces on their 
extremities, and conveyed inward by a successive displace 
ment to the sensitive organs within. This nerve excitation is 
probably similar in all the senses, the differences in the result 
being caused by the variety of possible groupings of the ele 
mentary impulses, of which there are vast numbers included 
within every complete consciousness of sensation. 

The nearer we approach the true elementary sensation the 
more do the results, as, for instance, heat and mechanical 
stimulus, coincide. We can scarcely distinguish a prick 
with a very fine needle from the touch of a spark of fire.’ 
Ordinary stimuli touch and affect a whole group of nerves, 
there heing* probably, a difterent order of touch in the action 
of heat and pressure, The nerve conducts with equal facility 


* 


Taine’s Intellige we, p 15 
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at whatever point it may be touched, and the resulting sensa 
tion is the same. Thus,in striking the nerve at the elbow a 
severe sensation of pain is felt in the little finger. So,in the 
cuse of an amputated limb, excitation of the remaining por 
tion of the nerve is referred to the lost extremities, and so far 
us feeling woes, the limbs seem to be intact. 

ensations excited in the nerve-centres May be likewise re 
ferred to the nerve extremities, and thus our own mental 
images appear to have an exterior existence The case of 
tallucination is in direet evidence of this; and the tendency 
he brain is, when relieved from the influx of corrective 
sclisations, as in sleep, to refer its imagery to the extremities, 
wid vive to brain-creations all the force of reality. 


The consciousness of sensation brings us to the limits of the 


nental world. Between this and the plivsical rolls a deep, 
fathomed stream, over which ho bridge has ever been 
thrown. What links of connection may pass under the water 


ve know not, and perhaps never will 


know At tive places, 


the senses, we have reached the shores of this stream from the 
ter world. In the cases of sight and he aring ve have made 
ne furthe: advance, and ia perceive these, like primitive 
rocks, passing under the water, but are unaware what change 
they ul derg » before they emerge on the other side as sensa 


Before reviewn uy M. Taine *s views on this mystery, we will 


} 


Cols de) Tiie characte ot the enceplalon, and trace t] ose 
Decl i it ie S eSsenria to our purpose which phy siologists have 
( ( ered it tS actlo Chis organ consists of an intricate 


lexus of the inner ends of the conducting nerves, in Intimate 
connection with a ray ish cellular substance, essentially difter 
ent Trom he tibrous substance. [In the cerebral hemispheres 
wish laver is folded and creased to such an extent that 
a surface of considerable width is contained within narrow 


ts. Ihis orevan receives a large proportion of the total 


blood, and is thus vitalized to a much vreater extetit than any 
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The white substance of the brain-lobes is simply con- 
ducting, and consists of the inner extremities of the nerves 
of sensation and motion, of fibres connecting the different 
lobes, and of those running between the separate portions 
of the same lobe. The faculty of receiving sensations and 
the powers ol image production are supposed to be con 
fined to the gray cortical cells. It is probable that these cells, 
in their fully developed condition, are in direct connection 
with the ends of the fibres, receive the motive forces brought 
in by these fibres, and either transform motive forces into, or 
by their action produce from these forces the phenomena of 
consciousness, the cells being destroyed in the effort. The 
various portions of this ganglionic, or gray, nervous matter, 
have different functions, ranging from the co-ordinating 
influence of the sympathetic ganglia, through the advancing 
functions of the spinal chord and the cerebellum, to those of 
the cerebrum, in which alone resides consciousness, that cul 
minating faculty of nature. 

Numerous experiments have been made of removing various 
portions of the brain, with the most interesting results, giving 
us important information as to the funetions of its various parts. 
When the medulla oblongata alone is preserved there are no 
longer sensations, strictly so called. A cry W ill be civen if the 
animal be injured, when only this bulb is retained, but it is 
evidently a retlex cry only, and is not connected with sensa- 
tion. This may be seen in the case where the annular protu 
herance is retained, when the cry is given in a markedly 
different tone, showing that here pain is experienced, - 

The possession of this protuberance is the sufficient and 
necessary condition for the sensations of touch, hearing, and 
taste, and that of the COrpora hige mina for sight. There is 
probably a centre, also, for the reception of sensations of 
smell. If these organs be intact, images and apparent objects 
may be observed, even if the outer organs be lost. There is a 
case extant of a blind Jewess who appeared to see extraordi 
nary objects; yet, on examination, her optic nerves were found 


to be atrophied, the sensation thus being entirely imternal.4 


“ Vulpian, Lee ms sur la Physiologie du Syst le Nerve i”, p 55 + Esquirol 
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At these centres sensation arrives, in its crude state. asa 


( vYresslve motive force affecting the conducting tibres. Ar 


) 
riving here it is suddenly removed from the domain of physi 
cal forces and becomes a mental force, the power of awaken 

vy consciousness, and of entering the mind as a distinct and 
continuous energy. The vray substance of the cerebral hemi 
spheres seems to serve as reservoirs for the reception of these 
forces of sensation. [ni it they sink and are lost. In it they 
combine and enter into new relations. From it they are 
called up at will, perhaps to the centres of sensation, and be 
comme again apparent to consciousness, 1n the indistinct ferm 
of a mental image, or the combined relation of an idea. The 
intelligence is closely related to the volume and extent of this 
vray substance, and its action appears to be the suflicient and 
necessary Col dition of all mental operations outside of crude 
sensations 

Numerous experiments have been made upon these cere 

bral lobes, with important results. Animals have lived many 
days with the lobes entirely removed. In one case, a hen 
ived ten months with the entire cerebrum cut away. Every 
€ ile nee ol intellios nce, HeMLory, and prescience was lost, vet 
she continued fat, strong, and healthy. She acted precisely 
like a machine, and Was To all intents and purp ses all organic 
machine which Nature had set in operation, but from which 
the directive mental faculty had been removed. She would stand 
where placed in} a stupid, unobservant condition, If deprived 
of food for several days and then placed on a heap of corn, 
she made no attempt to eat, and would stand stupidly in water 
Without drinking. The food had to be forced into her throat, 
and was swallowed as a simple organic operation, she taking 
pebbles indifferently for corn. 
The body thus appears to be a perfectly arranged machine, 


needing only for its operations the organs of digestion, circu 





lation, ete... and the action of the co ordinating and sympathetic 


nerve-centres, so that the cerebral hemispheres may be re 


moved, taking with them all that can be distinctively termed 
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inind, intellivence, or spirit, and the body retains its powers 
of organic operation. It is, thus, as much a machine as is 
the steam-engine, and the mind its engineer. Remove the 


mental organ without injuring any of the fine wheels or valves 


of the machine, and it is still capable of operation, if fed with 
fuel by some exterior engineer, taking the place of the lost 
internal directive faculty. Chis strange fact, then, bears with 
no force on the question of the immortality of this directive 
agent. The body is a perfectly arranged instrument by which 
the mind is enabled to come into contact with the external 
world, and to feed itself with the spiritual forces inflowing 
from this world. But the machine has no direct dependence 
on the mind for its operation, — [It needs but fuel in the shape 
of food, and a proper attention to the integrity of its parts, to 
its pertect action, These the mind, as the directing agent, 
supplies it: but,as above seen, they may be supplied by an 
exterior mind, and the machine continue to run—in this case 
as a simple machine only, and without eliminating thought. 
The eerebr: hemispheres then, have ho necessary or direct 
connection with the organic operations of the body. They are 
built up by the action of the whole body, as a special result of 
its action, and in excess of its organic functions, a product 
which forms no essential part of the machine. In these hemi 
spheres the forces constantly flowing in from physical nature 
are changed ly some mysterious operation into intelligence, 
Thus the cerebrum is a separate machine of a higher order, 
and possessed of the lofty power of eliminating mental food 
from physical force. The mind, thus formed, is utterly dis 
tinct from the bedy as a whole, depending only on the in 


teg 


rity of the cerebrum, and the question of its faculty of ex 
istence, separate from its cerebral organ, is in nowise aftected 
by the retention of the bodily forces after mental death. 

Any injury to the lobes affects the intelligence or memory, 
and they lay be removed, piece by piece, with a gradual 


* Je reconnais méme qu'un certain nombre de phénomeénes psychiques 


persistent chez les pigeons auxquels on a enlevé le cervean, le cervelet, et une 
partic du mcsocephale Brown Sequard’s Journal dela Physiologie, 1861 


Vol lV »P 51 
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diminution of the mental faculties. But each lobe appears to 
conta'n the full sum of the mental powers. Thus, a person 
named Vacquerie, in 1521, having lost the left lobe of the 
brain, retained his intelligence intact through the action of the 
rivht hemisphere alone. Berard vives an instance in which 
the two anterior lobes were crushed, yet the reasoning powers 
and sensibilities were retained. Considerable portions of the 
lobes may be removed, front or back, above or below, in ani 
mals, without loss of function, the faculties and perception 
weakening, and finally, being all lost together.t+ A frog, 
seven-eighths of whose cerebral lobes were removed, was 
found to catch flies with all its natural keenness, and ap- 
peared to retain, in a diminished devree, all its faculties, 
though much less lively than in its natural state. But on an 
entire removal of the brain all voluntary motion was lost, and 
all manifestation of mentality.t 

Thus the various portions of the gray substance of the brain 
appear to perform identical functions, and to form a group of 
repeating and multiplying organs.g This is evidenced in the 
fact that one hemisphere, or part of a hemisphere, if large 
enough, is capable of acting alone, and supplying the place of 
the rest. The brain appears to be asort of polypus, all its ele- 
ments having the same functions, each element comp sed of an 
undeterminge d number of cells and fibres, being capable, by its 
action, of giving rise to all normal images and all their asso- 
clations, hence to all mental operations, 

One element of the hemispheres repeats the action of the 
sensory centres, and transmits it to the other elements. Ilence 
the development of the cortical laver, increasing the number 


of these elements, increases the extent of possible intelligence. 


Longet 1 f € et Physiologie d System Nervenux. p. 666 


Professor Humphrey, in a late lecture before the Royal Institution, 
considers ** that all the parts of the cerebral hemispheres combine in each 
f the efforts of control, consciousness, memory, and other acts; that all 


rom these efforts, and alike need the restoring changes which 


take place Ih sieep F Taine, p 176 
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The image, when widely attecting the cerebral elements, 
strongly affects consciousness, perhaps through the medium of 
the sensory centres, though more probably it only returns fully 
to these centres in the case of hallucination or dreaming. lt 
vrows the weaker as the number of elements affected decrease, 
and gradually becomes weakened below the reach of consci 
ousness. It still subsists, however, in the probably enormous 
number of elements, and may be suddenly reproduced by 
competent cause. 

All the gray, nervous substance may possess similar pow- 
ers, the action being elementary and imperceptible in the 
spinal chord and the other lower ganglia, while in the protu 


berance pe reeptible sensations are excited, and in the cerebral 


] 
} 


lobes this sensation is repeated indetinitely by a series of mu 


ally excitable elements. [In these some form of excitement 


+ 


roduced by each sensation, and this action, whatever its 
nature, is retained in its original form in some portion of or 
thro ehout the immense number of elements, being constantly 
capable of re-excitation, so as to occupy the brain in superior 
degree, and thus to become a reviving sensation or image, 
Beneath conscious sensations descend all immense number 
of analogous mental conditions, more and more removed from 
consciousness, this successive lowering corresponding to the 
successive attenuation of the nervous system, and leading to 
the foot of the zoological series. Thus as the human body 


represents in its gradual development the whole extent of the 


animal kinedom, so the human intellivence rus through the 
Whole vralnut ol anime intellivence, and culminates il} its Sul 
perlor powers of abstract thought, with all their concolitant 


relations. It must be borne strictly in mind that the brain is 


but the organ through which the mind affects the body, and that 


+ 


the loss of this action upon the body, through injury to the 
brain, does not argue nor necessitate ally positive or tinal loss of 
mentality 

In Vaill we attempt to bridge the abyss already noticed as 
existing between the physical and mental, between the crude 


nerve excitation and its related mental action. Taine argues, 


] ] ] 1 . 
however, that though Wwe Calhotl reduce the two ideas tovether, 


VOL. XXV NO. L, 2 
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the facts may be reducible. Two notions of one cause seem 
often essentially different when we gain knowledge of them 
in two different ways. Ideas of the same object received by 
two different senses are often difficult to reconcile, and could 
not be made to agree had we not other means of learning their } 
connection. 

Now our mode of gaining an idea of nervous motion is ab- 
solutely different from that of gaining an idea of sensation. 
The points of view are widely separate, and we have no 
means of learning their relations. In consciousness we per- 
ceive the action from a direct point of view. In external 
perception we see it indirectly. The molecular movement 
is only a sign of the mental event. The only real events 
in nature, so far as our comprehension goes, are sensation 
and its elements. These overlap each other like the text of 
a book its interlinear translation, the physical element of 
sensation being the text, its mental result the translation into 
a widely different language. But the text commences plainly b» 
readable at its commencement, growing indistinet and finally 
illegible as we trace it inward from the surface. The trans- 
lation commences unreadable, and grows distinct only at 
its termination, At no point are we able to perceive the re- 
lation between the two languages, though convineed that it 
exists. 

Modern metaphysics rudely: overturn many of our cher- 
ished ideas of human mentality. The notion of the Ego, for 
instance, as a continuous existence in which events sueceed 
each other with the distinct and unchangeable relation of cause 
and effect, is boldly pronounced a delusion, It is claimed that 
force only denotes the succession of events without any trace- 
able relation or any necessary succession.* The Ego, in this 
view, is a simple succession of sensations, not a vital whole, 


but a constantly broken and reproduced state from sensation 


* The Law of Causation is but the familiar truth that invariability of 
succession is found by observation to obtain between every fact in nature 


ind some other fact which has preceded it. The only notion of a cause is such 


+ 


i notion as can be gained by experience Mill's Logie, vol. i » Pp. 117. 
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to sensation. This, however, is but a hypothesis, based on the 
fact that we cannot trace the absolute connection between 
sensations, and does not disprove their possible relation as 
cause and effect. In fact this relation cannot be clearly 
proved nor disproved as long as the connection between per- 
ception and sensation remains an absolute mystery. * 

A cause acting from without, and consciousness acting from 
within, must appear different and irreconcilable. The points 
of view are so widely removed, and events seen so absolutely 
on two distinet sides, that it is im ssible to vet round the cor 
ners and discover that these are but the two sides of a single 
fact. They appear instead two separate facts. 

This intricate work, this vaguely translated organic mys- 
tery, is read by physiologists only from the beginning, by psy 
chologists only from the end. Each sees but one language, 
and each argues solely from the indications of his imperfect 
text. They are yet far asunder, and may never meet, the two 
languages being apparently irreducible. Meanwhile each ar 
gues stoutly from his own point of view, unwilling to acknowl 
edge that all their facts may meet and combine into one great 
series somewhere in the unseen. 

The forces of exterior nature, the physiological facts of 
nervous excitation, pass over this mysterious interval and be 
come mental facts and forces, forming the basis of our knowl 
edge. All we know is included in the word sensation. Our 
idea of a body simply consists of the connection between a 
number of sensations. Thus, its form and size are to us but 
sensations of sight; its tangible form and size but complex 
sensations of touch ; its weight and hardness, muscular sensa- 
tions; its color, a visual sensation ; the thought of any of these 
sensations makes us think of the others, and the whole com 
bine into a mixed state of consciousness, which may be termed 
a complex idea.+ 


* Tout les exemples qui confirment une vérité générale, de quelque nom 
bre qu’ils soient, ne suffisent pas pour établir la nécessité de cette méme 
vérité ; car il ne suit pas que ce qui est arrivé arrivera toujours de méme 


Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais, preface 


+ Mill's System of Logic, vol. i. p. 62 
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This table is brown, long, wide, three feet high, judging 
the eve. That is, it forms a little colored spot in the tield 
vision; in other words, produces a certain sensation on the 
tic nerve. It weighs ten pounds. That is, it produces a 
iscular sensation, less vigorous than would be produced 


a weight of eleven pounds, more so than a weight of nine 


unds would produce. It is hard and square, which simply 
an that if pushed, or felt by the hand, it will excite other 
iscular sensations. Examine it closely as we will we find 


thing else than the impressions which it makes upon us. 


e know nothing of bodies but the sensations they excite in 


c 


know them simply as the unknown cause of our sensa 


lous, When we sa that a be uly has existed in the absence of 


r sensations, we mean simply that, if in that time we had 


en in a certain position, we should have had sensations 


hich we have not had. Hence philosophers like Berkeley 


e maintained, with a show of truth, that matter is a crea 
re of the imagination, and that the whole universe of sense 
reducible to an order of sensations. 

Thus our notion of external perception is a true hallucina 

Wi onl really know the sensation ; simply that some 
cling has become present to our consclousness which was 
ere before} Our mind is constantly occupied in the 
cept n of sensations, In the combination of the resulting 
ves into ideas. and the recalling these images and ideas as 
went sensations, their illusiouary character, only known 

e simultaneous existence of real sensations, from their 
wueness, and their intimate connection with a lone train of 

i alles 

‘| he mill d asa uv nera| Tt nad ney To hallucination, through 

( red linance of the action of the brain-lobes over ex- 
But the ivid sensations constantly making 
sharpness of outline seldom possessed by 


rT A things are emble what thou seest is not there on its 


it a Matter exists only spiritu 


7 + | » . 
ea and body it Torth Carlyle, Surtor Resartus, 
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images, and thus rectify all our mental illusions. Even a 
distinct and vivid image thus becomes unreal when nevatived 
by a real sensatic n. al d reneral \ onh in dreams, when sel 
sation is dorn wit, can our sions gain the streneth of reality. 
The act of sensation t] us anal a s To that or ree ection. 


The first is an exeitat f the Cols Sliess } roduc ( d from 


without, the second the same action produced from within. 
perhaps int th cases th ugh all actiol roduced in the centres 
_ a . ‘ 
of the orga ol f e; and the only positive difference is 
} — , 
In the ere ‘ ClLESS ¢ e latter class of causes 
Phe act. rest i large bell rung 
In the se ( | u nh thie mectinge nerves tron 
| } ‘ lt¢4 | 
thre ( if} 1 il Se (is i tle hells 
rINn@iig { ( eres of el ! ihe} ng of thes 
—— 
little ( \ to hear them If ou ten 
tol ( ( I elr peals, more * faint 
1 4 ; } ] 
and I I hn be entirely vith 
draw I 2 ‘ ( ? oft Thre trie hells 
may s ( the | a ! ring iti SO Ol 
maves ( ‘ 
| ere ee] these ad re i| SCLHISATIONL 1 ith 


i ‘i i - 
take : ( =f ct | ) ] Vel! 
the real ( (s¢ } ! le 
contemy Thy thy n. but it has Lad On, And ¢ 


tremities, and fa to « ce the Pp! t se If 


it overlay | Ee : S101 
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ther and further back, till their real relative position is 
attained. Their actual position in relation to the regular 
movement of time we have no real knowledge of. Our idea 
of it is but an arithmetical conclusion. 

From the preceding considerations we perceive that our 
idea of the existence of matter means simply the existence of 
certain possibilities and necessities of sensation, influences 
from unknown causes affecting our nervous conditions, and 
referred, by long experience, to the extremities of the con- 
ducting nerves, or to exterior positions.* But we find it 
impossible to attain a practical belief in the hypothesis that 
these sensations have no physical cause, that they are solely 
mental in their origin and succession. We are forced to 
ascribe a positive material existence to exterior nature, an 
existence that radiates forces, which forces affect us mentally 
as sensations. Matter is thus, in all probability, a permanent 
possibility of sensation, existing independent of our senses, 
our idea of it resulting from a mental combination of the 
various forees with which it affects us into images possessed 
of geometrical and other relations. 

These images form complete wholes, being the intimate 
combination of harmonizing forces. Were the characters of 
our sensory organs changed, complete wholes would still be 
formed, but essentially different in appearance. But as the 
whole universe would change in accordance the same har 
mony would continue. Thus our conception of the real 
character of what we designate matter is an illusion pre duced 
by the action of radiant forces on our mentality. But our 
simultaneous conception of the relations between these illu- 
sions is a correct image of nature, and yields us ideas of real 


relations existing between illusory sensations. We have then 


As our conception of a body is that of an unknown exciting cause 
of sensations, so our conception of a mind is that of an unknown re 
cipient or percipient, of them: and not of them alone, but of all our other 
teelings All which we are aware of, even in our minds, is a certain 


thread Of consciousness: a series of feelings, that is, of sensations, 
tho 


oughts, emotions, and volitions, more or less numerous and complicated.—- 
Mill's System of Logic, vol. i, p' 68 
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a relatively true, absolutely false, conception of nature, which 
has as many possible phases of appearance as there are possible 
modes of recel\ ing sensations of force. 

All changes occurring in our conceptions of objects are 
pre duced by loss or vain of possibilities of sensation, that is, 
by variation in the conditions of the forces affecting objects, 
or, more simply, by alteration of bodies. Beyond our senses, 
and in their absolute condition, bodies exist as distinct groups 
of motive forces and tendencies to motion ; and it is only the 
widely entertained idea that motion cannot exist separately 
from substance moved, which inclines us to accept the primary 
evidence of our senses, and believe in the existence of a mate- 
rial substratum to the universe of forces. 

All science consists in the investigation of the relations be 
tween our sensational ideas of the exterior world. All deduce 
tion is a mental chemistry in which these ideas are analyzed, 
and their elements combined into new forms, which may or 
may not conform to reality. 


A RT. I. & Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Soci ty 
of London, vol. \xx, 1780, to vol. eviii, 1818. 


2. Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society of London. 


for 1822. 


od. y 1 nalyse di la ] CY, é f di s Travaux de Nip William 
Herschel, par M. Araco. Annuaire, 1842. 


t. Histoire de ? Astronomie Moderne, par M. Detampre. 2 
vols. 4to. 1821. 


In glancing over the history of science, we see some names 
that stand out, as it were, beyond others that have labored in 
the same nelds; and such individuals, by their discoveries 
and improvements, have formed epochs in the progress of 
positive knowledge. It would seem, at first view, as if these 


had made immense strides in their efforts to unfold the mys- 
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teries of Nature; and that scientific progress is not gradual, as 
up an inclined plane, but rather intermittent, like ascending 
by a flight of stairs. But many times this is more apparent 


than real. Discoveries are almost continually being made, and 


science is only in need occasionally of a mind ot that pecu 
liar nature which is required to pul t wether the facts alre dy 
known, and to show their connection and dependence, to 


ae duce trol 


development ot knowledge. Such minds, however, cenerally 


) them important consequences in relation to the 


POSSESS transcendent ability for making disc ) eri - chats ine 


the unknown into the known. lo this class belon a Thal S. 


Archimedes. Galileo, Kepler, Newton, and Laplace. 


There are others, however, who by their improveme! ts in 


instruments of research, and the invention of new ones, have 
added almost immeasurably to our knowledge of the nature of 


tha wl 


S ] 
HnVSICAl 


universe, As belonging to this Class, We may 
meution Aristarchus, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, William Gas 
colgne.” Sir William Herschel, and the inventors of the spec 
Troscope, Llerschel, hy his improvements in the construction 

rere Hecting telescopes, and I») his vreat s il] in SID 
rhe, Wro olit changes in our knowledge respecting the ex 


tent and phvsical constitution of the solar svstem and siderea] 


hea ells, vhich have never been equalled, perhaps, since 
(ra eo first t rned his almost macie tube towards the Innes 


hich occupy the celestial spaces. 
\\ ith Llerschel Was, without doubt, one of the crreatest 
tronomers of anv age or country. For manv vears he has 
“a ineinel anthori ees ; . 
ee e principal authority in astronomy for the general 
reader, and even for writers of school-books on astronomy 
et. ess Is known ol his private history by the mass of 


readers, than of almost any other distinguished individual of 


vale rh Tines, ae seems To have descended Prom obscure 
incestors, and of his own individual history but little has 
eome to us [ l less the man ol science records his OW] trials 


iid failures, his biographers find it very difficult or impossible 


f the micrometer See Grant's /iist. Phys. Ast 


p. 400 
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to give us much information respecting them. We think that 
such minds are in ceneral too reserved in relation to leaving 
us a correct account of all the trials of their early history. 
As Laplace says, “ The knowledge of the method which has 
guided a man of genius is not less serviceable to the progress 
of the science, and even to his own glory, than his dis 
coveries;” and since the method which he has pursued is 
often experimental and is marked by repeated failures, the 
record of these would save many minds the trouble of travel- 
ling the same, or nearly the same, road. 

William Ilerschel was born in Hanover, on the 15th of 
November, 1738. We know but little about the ancestors of 
this evreat man. We learn that his creat-crandfather, 
Abraham Herschel, lived at Mihren, from which place he was 
‘ xpelled on account of his strong attachment to the Protestant 
faith: that Isaac, his son, was a farmer in the vicinity of Leip 


] 
} 


Ze : and that Isaac’s oldest son, Jacob Herschel, disappointed 
his fathers’s earnest desire that he should become an agricul 
turist ; but he had a natural aptitude and fondness for music, 
which induced him to embrace the profession of a musician, 
and to establish himself in Hanover. 

Jacob Herschel was the father of the astronomer, William 
Ilerschel. He is said to have been an eminent musician, and 
as much distinguished for the good qualities of his heart as for 
the ovreat talent which he possessed. He was in humble cir- 
cumstances, and he could not, therefore, give his children (six 
boys and four girls) a very complete education. It would 
seem, however, that they inherited their father’s musical tal- 
ents, fon they all became, by his care and instruction, excellent 
musicians. Jacob, the oldest, even acquired an unusual skill 
as a practical musician, and this procured for him the appoint 
ment of master of the band in a Ilanoverian regiment, with 
which he passed over to England. William, the third son, 


remained, during this time, under the paternal roof. Ilere he 


* M. Arago has collected all the accessible information respecting them, 
in his Analysis of Hersche’s Life and Works, published in the Annuaire 
for 1842 
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turned his attention to the fine arts, studied diligently the 
French language, and devoted, also, a part of his time to the 
study of metaphysics, for which he preserved a decided taste 
up to the end of his days. 

In 1759, William Herschel, then twenty-one years of age, 
went to England with his oldest brother, Jacob, and not, says 
Arago, with his father, as is generally stated. Since Jacob 
had previously been in England, and had become somewhat 
acquainted with the manners and customs of the people, 
W illiam’s prospects for making a beginning there seemed to 
be favorable. Notwithstanding these apparently advantageous 
circumstances, young Herschel did not find either London or 
the country towns to afford him any resources, and the first 
two or three years following his expatriation were marked by 
Inany privations; but they were manfully borne. A mind like 
Herschel’s, however, is not to be turned aside from the object 
of its pursuit till every available means has been tried. lon 
wable exertion seldom fails in an enlightened country to 
bring its just reward. Through some means Lord Durham 
had become acquainted with his musical talents and acquire. 
ments, and he engaged the young Hanoverian to instruct the 
musicians of an Enelish regiment stationed on the frontiers of 
Scotland. Herschel’s reputation now spread rapidly, and in 
the course of the vear Lito through the influence of a gentle- 
man to whom his merits had become known, he was appointed 
organist at Llalifax, in’ Yorkshire. The emoluments of this 
place, together with what he obtained by giving lessons in the 
town and country, secured to Herschel a respectable ineome, 
vhich enabled lim te vratify, to a certain extent, the desire 
vhich he had for knowledge. Ilis early education having 
been somewhat neglected from necessity, he now undertook to 
retrieve it. While he was in this place he applied himself to 


he study of Latin and Italian, and gained a knowledge of 


these languages with no other help than a grammar and a 
dictionary. Ile also found time to gain a smattering of 


(rreek, But his efforts did not stop here, Ilis desire for 


ore CATCHSIVE knowledge connected with his profession 


induced him to undertake the study of Dr. Robert Smith’s 
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learned, though rather obscure, work on the mathematical 
theory of music. The author of this work supposed the reader 
acquainted with both algebra and geometry,— sciences with 
which young Herschel was but little, if at all, familiar. To 
remedy this defect in his education, he applied himself to the 
study of these branches of mathematics, and it is said that he 
very soon mastered them, so far, at least, as to answer his pur 
pose at that time. 

Let us pause here fora moment to say that Herschel fol 
lowed the method of nature; that is, the method which nature 
points out for the study of pure mathematics. Abstract math 
ematics is but an instrument with which the mind discovers the 
truths of nature, after we have first observed her phenomena 
so as to arrive at her general laws, which serve as a basis for 
our reasoning ; and certainly it would generally be a slow and 
tedious process to learn how to use any instrument that we do 
not expect to employ for any practical purpose, or at least do 
not know when and where we shall so employ it. But when 
we feel the need of anything to help us forward in whatever 
we have undertaken, we can soon, and with comparative ease, 
make ourselves masters of it. We believe, and we could quote 
the opinions and experiences of several excellent mathe- 
inatical scholars, if this were a suitable place, to sustain us, 
that, in general, mathematics (above arithmetic) is given as a 
task to students, and for which they have but little relish, 
when, in reality, such an instrument should be placed in their 
hands only when it is asked for, to enable them to carry on 
their studies in those departments of inquiry which require 
such aid. First teach a knowledge of the phenomena of 
the natural world so far as it can be taught without the 
principle of mathematical science, and not leave the student 
in doubt in regard to the conclusions. 

In the year 1766, Herschel was appointed organist to the 
Octagon Chapel at Bath. This was a more lucrative pe sition 
than the one which he held at Halifax, but new obligations 
were connected with it. [le was required to play almost con- 
stantly either at the oratorios, in the rooms at the baths, at the 


theatre, or in the public concerts, Besides this, his reputation 
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asa musician brought him through his patrons in the most fash 
ionable circles in Eneland humerous pupils, whom he could 
nor re se. to be inst cted in his art. We might here pause 
to ask how it was p sible, amid such incessant employment, 
and so many things to distract his attention, for him to con- 


ic his stticdies, which at Ialifax seemed to demand an 


neommon devree of resolution and perseverance, combined 
h extrao Lhe talent. But a mind which thirsts for 
knowledge will find time to acquire it, where one less desirous 
muld see « rtunity 
We have alr ul) seen that music led Herschel to mathe 
matics, and this, i its turn, led him to the science of optics, 


a cl tinent of natural philosophy which was the source o 


+ 
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cle thus unexpectedly thrown between him and the immediate 


vratification of his laudable desire would have been, to most 
minds, insurmountable, but not soto him. Indeed, one of the 
principal marks of a great mind is its ability to surmount 
great difficulties. We may suppose, with some probability of 
its truth, that Llerschel’s inability to purchase that telescope 
was the direct means of developing those qualities of his men- 
tal powers which enabled him to transcend in so great a de- 
vree what had pre\ iously been done in the construction of 
retlecting telescopes, and in thus opening up to us, by their 
great power, the means of acquiring a much more complete 
knowledge of the distant regions of the universe. Llowever 
this may be, we know that the reply of the London optician 
stimulated Ilerschel to undertake the construction of a tele 
scope with his own hands. “ The musician of the Octagon 
Chapel rushes immediately into a multitude of experiments 
on metallic allovs that reflect licht with the vreatest itensity, 
on the means of giving the parabolic figure to the mirrors, 
on the causes that in the operation of polishing affect the 
regularity of the reflection, ete.”* These labors, so persever- 
ingly followed, brought their reward. In 1774, Herschel had 
the satisfaction of being able to examine the heavens with a 
tive-foot Newtonian telescope, entirely the work of his own 
hands. The success which attended the experiment of con 
structing a telescope hot only rave him contidence in his 
powers, but it attached him so strongly) to the science of the 
stars that he willingly sacrificed a part of the emolument 
which his musical profession brought him, by limiting his pro 
fessional engagements and the number of his pupils. His 
leisure was employed in constructing more powerful instru- 
ments, and he produced in succession reflecting telescopes of 
seven, eight, ten, and even twenty feet focus. We are in- 
formed, by good authority,+ that Herschel constructed no 
fewer than two hundred seven-foot Newtonian reflectors, one 
hundred and fifty ten-foot, and eighty twenty-foot in focal 
length. 


* See Annuaire pour 1842, p. 203 + Brewster's Optics, Pp 296), 
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We learn from M. Lalande* that “each time that Her- 
schel undertakes to polish a mirror (of a telescope) he con 
dems himself to ten, or twelve, or even fourteen hours of 
constant work. Ile does not quit his workshop for a minute, 
not even to eat, but receives from the hands of his sister that 
nourishment without which no one could undergo such pro- 
longed fatigue. Nothing could induce Herschel to leave his 
work; for, according to him, if he did so it would be 
spoiled.” 

Herschel’s labors in constructing telescopes were not vainly 
expended on useless apparatus which could exhibit no practi- 
cally valuable results, for on the 13th of March, 1781, he dis- 
covered a new planet which proved to be on the confines of 
our system of that time. Hehad been engaged for more than 
a year in making a regular survey of the heavens, when on 
the evening of the day above mentioned, between ten and 
eleven o'clock, he saw a star which, by its apparent magni 
tude, attracted his particular attention. This star was the 
planet Uranus. The discovery was made with one of his 
seven-foot telescopes. This discovery was at first thought to 
be that of a new comet, but subsequent observations and cal- 
culations proved it to be a planet. 

Dating from this important discovery, [lerschel’s reputa- 
tion as a constructor of telescopes and as an astronomer 
spread throughout the world. George LIL, king of England, 
a friend to science, and much inelined to protect and patronise 
both men and thinys of Hanoverian origin, caused Herschel to 
be presented to him. He was charmed with the simple yet 
lucid and modest account which the astronomer gave of his 
repeated endeavors: he caught a vlimpse of the glory that 
such an observer might reflect on his reign, and granted him 
a pension of three hundred guineas a year, and furnished him 
a residence near Windsor Castle, first at Clay Hall, and after- 
wards at Slough.+ We need hardly mention that the antici 


pations of George IIL. were most completely realized. “ We 


In a memoir printed in 1785, which forms a part of the preface to 


tome villi des kj hemerides des mourvements celestes 


t Annuaire for 1849, p. 255 
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may confidently assert,” says Arago, “ with respect to the 
garden of the little house at Slough, that it is the place, in all 
the world, where the greatest number of discoveries in astron- 
omy have been made. The name of that village will never 
perish. Science will transmit it religiously to our latest pos 
terity.” 

We have now traced the career of Herschel from his early 
youth to that period in his life when his pecuniary trial may 
be said to be ended, and he is settled in a place where, under 
the patronage of the king, he can devote his whole time and 
energy to the prosecution of his studies and observations in 
astronomy and kindred sciences, to which he was destined to 
add numerous and important discoveries. The powerful tele- 
scopes which he employed enabled him to extend the bound 
aries of astronomical science vastly beyond what had been ac- 
complished before him, so that for many years he was the 
principal authority in that department of astronomy which is 
dependent on observation Henceforth we have little else to 
record than the numerous discoveries which he made. But the 
history of science can only possess a deep interest for those 
who have made science their special study, and we shall, 
therefore, not detain the reader with any details in relation 
to this part of William Herschel’s career. He was thirty-six 
years of age when he finished his tirst telescope, and he 
reached the mature age of forty-three before he made his great 
discovery of the planet Uranus, which brought him into gen 
eral notice as an astronomer among scientific men, and pro 
cured him the patronage of the king, which enabled him to 
devote his time wholly to his favorite science. 

We thus see that Herschel may be said to have just begun 
his career as a scientific man and a discoverer at a period in 
life when most men have completed their discoveries. But 
he lived toa great age, and was able for a period of 
forty years to devote the energies of his great mind to the 
advancement of science. Ilis life thus offers us a pre wof of the 
deduction from the observation of nature, that a thing which 
is slow in maturing retains its strength and vigor for a cor- 
respondingly long period. 
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The account of Herschel’s observations and discoveries is 
found in his memoirs, presented to the Roval Society of Lon 
don, and printed in that important collection known as the 
Philosophical Transactions. Wis contributions are contained 
ins enty one memoirs, which are found in thirty seven vol 
umes of that series-—from 1780 to 1818, inclusive. excepting 
the vears 1813 and 1816.) The memoirs of Herschel form 
some of the principal riches contained in the publications of 
hie Roval Society. In the vear 1S22.a paper of his on the 


position of one hundred and forty-six double stars was pub 


lished in the memoirs of the Roval Astronomical Society of 


Londen. 

Herschel’s memoirs are, for the most part, extracts from his 
journals of observations at Slough, accompanied by brief re 
marks. These memoirs succeeded each other with greal 
rapidity; and without the necessary explanation it may seem 
stranve that Ilerschel was able to devote so much time to ob- 
servation and experiment and vet tind time to write so exten 
ive ly. [le was enabled to do this, however, only by the help 

f his sister, Miss Caroline Lucretia Herschel, who went to 
| GVlallid as SOO as he r brother became special astronomer To 
ie king. She was appointed assistant astronomer, with a 
moderate salary. From that time she devoted her whole at 
tention to the assistance of her brother and added through her 
thors not a little to his rapidly increasing scientific reputation, 
Miss Caroline shared in all the night watches of her brother 
it] ler eye constantly on the clock and the pencil in her 
nd; she, without exception, recorded all the observations ; 
( iftterwards made thre e or Tour copies, in separate recisters : 
coordinated, classed, and at aly zed them.” Caroline Herschel. 
hesicle , hy id some re putation of her own as ua discove rer, by the 
detection of several new comets, among them that of 1795, 
hich has since been pro ed to be a return of Encke’s comet. 
\fter the death of her illustrious brother, she retired to Han 


er to the 


ouse of Johann Dietrich Herschel, a musician of 
reat celeb tv, and the last of William Herschel’s brothers. 


ie died at an advanced ave (we believe about ninety eight) 
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Alexander Herschel, William’s brother, was also his assist- 
ant. Alexander possessed unusual mechanical skill, that 
was ever at his brother’s command, which enabled him to 
realize, without delay, any new idea which he conceived 
requiring the aid of a mechanic. When age and infirmities 
obliged Alexander Herschel to give up his profession as a 
musician, he retired from Bath, his place of residence, to 
Hanover, where his brother William very generously provided 
for him a comfortable subsistence during the remainder of his 
days. 

So celebrated a person as Herschel could not fail to attract 
the attention of the various learned societies of Europe, and he 
was accordingly elected a member of the principal academies. 
In the year 1756, the honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred on him by the University of Oxford. This dignity 
was conferred on him without any of the usual formalities or 
pecuniary contributions which were customary in that learned 
body. In 1816, he was named a Knight of the Guelphic 
Order of Hanover. According to the English custom, he was 
henceforth called Sir William Herschel. 

Sir William married Mary Pitt, the widow of John Pitt, 
Esq., a lady of considerable fortune, and with her he lived to 
the end of his days, blessed with the happiness of a congenial 
companion who added greatly to his domestic felicity. They 
had one child only, the late distinguished philosopher, Sir 
John Frederick William Herschel, who was born at Slough in 
the year 1792. 

Ilerschel is best known to the general reader, perhaps, as 
the constructor of a giant reflecting-telescope forty feet in 
length, and four feet in diameter. This was begun in 1785, 
at the suggestion of the king, who provided the means for 
making it, and it was finished in 1789. With this great in 
strument he made some important discoveries, though it was 
rarely that the state of the atmosphere in England permitted 
him to use it. 

Herschel introduced a very important improvement into 
the construction of large reflecting telescopes, known as the 
Jrout wew. The Gregorian reflecting-telescope contains two 
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mirrors, the large one which collects the rays of light from the 
object, and a small one, near the upper end of the tube, which 
re-reflects the rays through a small hole in the centre of the 
large mirror, or speculuin, where the eye-piece receives them 
before they enter the eye of the observer. In the Newtonian 
reflector, the small mirror is placed at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to the axis of the tube, and thus throws the rays 
through a hole in the side of the tube, where the eye-piece 
receives them. lLlerschel proposed to incline the axis of the 
speculum a little to the axis of the tube, so that the eye-piece 
can receive the rays of light at one side of the tube, and that 
the head of the observer will obstruct but a small portion of 
the lieht which enters the tube. This Ilerschel called the front 
view. It distorts the image somewhat, but the light lost by 
the second reflection in the other focus was saved by Her- 
schel’s method, and he found it very advantageous in some 
cases Where the amount of light was small, as when making 


observations 


m the satellites of the more distant planets. 
In studying the solar spectrum with a thermometer, Her- 
schel ascertained that it is prolonged on the red side far 
beyond the visible limits. This fact thus made known by 
Llerschel* has led to very important discoveries in our day.t+ 
[le made experiments on the illuminating power of the pris 
matic rays, and found the greatest power for illumination to 
exist between the brightest yellow and the palest green. We 
have thus attempted to give the reader a general idea of the 
life and labors of Sir William Llerschel. * William Ilerschel 
died, without pain, on the 23d of August, 1822, aged eighty 
three years. lortune and Tame never changed in him that 
depth of child-like candor, inexhaustible good will, and sweet- 
ness of character, with which nature had endowed him. He 
preserved up to his last moments all his lucidness of mind and 
vigor of intellect. For several years before he died he en 
yoyed with delight the distinguished success of his only son. 
At his last hour he sunk to rest with the pleasing conviction 


that this beloved son, the inheritor of a great name, would 


°F 1) s for 1800 


+ See l'yndal On Rudiation, Pe uithsonian Report for 1868, p. 292 
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not allow it to sink into oblivion, but would surround it with 
new lustre,and that great discoveries would also honor his 
career. Every prediction of the illustrious astronomer has 
been most completely realized.” 

The discoveries of Sir William Herschel form an epoch in 
astronomical science. His observations and deductions in 
relation to variable and periodical stars ; his observations upon 
double stars and the discovery that the two members of a 
binary system revoive around their common centre of gravity ; 
his discovery of the motion of the solar system through space 
and the point whither it is tending, agreeing closely with the 
most recent investigations ; his observations upon the nebulz, 
the resolution of some into the stars which compose them, and 
the conclusion that others are irresolvable, and consequently 
composed of nebulous matter not yet formed into stars, which 
the spect scope has contirmed ; his observations on the Milky 
Way, by quaging the heavens, and deductions respecting its 
structure ; his discovery of a new primary planet, and several 
secondary planets ; his discoveries Ol the surface of the plan- 
ets, determination of their periods of rotation, of the existence 
of atmospheres surrounding them; his discoveries in relation 
to the sun; and his observations on comets, and conclusions 
respecting their structure and physical constitution, are all 
sufficient to place him in the very front rank of those eminent 
scientific men who have adorned the race to which they be- 
longed, and have added so much to a knowledge of the 
physical universe, which man, for many centuries, has been 
endeavoring to grasp. 

Herschel supposed that he had discovered six satellites 
which revolve around Uranus, but three or four of them have 
never been seen by any other astronomer, even with very 
powerful telescopes. Doubt is therefore thrown on the reality 
of his discovery of them. In this case we have only negative 
testimony to Oppose to Herschel’s confidence in his positive 
observations. Still, as the satellites of Uranus are very faint 


objects, it is possible that Herschel may have mistaken some 


* Annuaire pour 1842, p. 581 
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tixed stars for satellites, although Sir William Herschel was one 
of the most accurate observers of whom the history of astron- 
omy furnishes us any record.* 

Arago has collected the following account of the means 
taken by Sir John Herschel to preserve the remains of his 
father’s forty-foot telescope: The metal tube of the in- 
strument, carrying at one end the four-foot mirror, was 
placed horizontally in the meridian on solid piers of ma- 
sonry, in the midst of the circle where formerly the mechan- 
ism required for manceuvring the telescope stood. On 
the first of January, 1840, Sir John Herschel, his wife, 
their children, seven in number, together with some old family 
servants, assembled at Slongh. “ Exactly at noon, the party 
walked several times, in procession, around the instrument ; 
they then entered the tube of the telescope, seated themselves 
on benches that had been prepared for the purpose, and sung 
a requiem, with English words, composed by Sir John Herschel 
himself. After their exit, the illustrious family ranged them- 
selves around the great tube, the opening of which was 
then hermetically sealed. The day concluded with a party of 
intimate friends.”+ “ The whole world will doubtless applaud 
Sir John Herschel,” says M. Arago, “for the pious feeling 
which actuated him on this occasion, and the friends of science 
will thank him for having thus consecrated the humble garden 
where his father achieved such immortal labors, by a monu- 
ment more expressive in its simplicity than pyramids of sta- 
tues. 


* See Monthly Notices, vol. xxx, p. 219. + Annuaire pour 1842, p. 268 
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Arr. IIl.—1. Decrees of Expulsion against the Jesuits hy the 
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Speeches at Publie Meetings an Enqland, Germany, and 
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Paris. 
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7 vols. 


Norurne is more hateful than oppression, and none lay a 
stronger hold on the sympathies of all generous minds than its 
victims. More especially is this the case when the avowed 
motive, on the part of the oppressor, is to suppress antagonis- 
tic thought. Accordingly, in proportion as governments be- 
come enlightened they shrink, if only for their own sake, from 
attempting to fetter the mind. 

But even fetters are better than expulsion. It is more 
reasonable to tie the feet of the steed, when found unduly res 
tive, than to expel him from his pasture. That others will 
take him in and feed him, for his worth, is no excuse for 
turning him off. What should be remembered is, that if all 
would treat him so he would inevitably starve. But to con 
tinue the simile a moment longer: suppose him to be a 
trained Arabian—one whose intelligence and sagacity are 
such that he has given important aid in the training of other 
horses; his only fault being that he is not so docile as he 
might be, but sometimes prone to plunge and rear without, 
however, doing any serious mischief. 

Should he be turned out tostarve on this account 4 Should 
all the good he has done be forgotten and only his faults 
remembered 4 Above all, what should be said of the man 


who, having protited by the labors of such a steed, would say 
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to his neighbor: “ You see that horse | have driven off. Yon 
must give him no shelter on your farm—neither stable nor 
pasture. If you do, be prepared to fight me!” 

We need hardly say that we allude to the course pur- 
sued by Prussia towards the Jesuits. Our readers are 
aware how much we have, ourselves, criticised members of 
the society; but they are also aware that we have never 
assailed them, either for their religion or their politics. We 
have made no attack on them as an order or community, 
on any ground, because we have never believed they really 
deserved it; and, perhaps, there are few Protestants in this 
country who have had more opportunities of studying their 
character than we. It is precisely because we know what 
excellent educators the fraternity have proved themselves in 
Europe, that we could not help regarding some of those en 
gaved in teaching in this country, especially in New York and 
its vicinity, as sadly degenerate Jesuit educators. In other 
words, we have criticised some of our local Jesuit colleges, not 
because they are Jesuit colleges, but because they are un 
worth the name of those institutions which have produced the 
most profound scholars and the most illustrious thinkers of 
modern times The colleges of another Catholic order we 
have found vastly superior in this country, and we have not 
hestitated To say st) But here end the * enmity * and “malice” 
‘ | which we hat C SO often been accused by the indi idual 
Jesuits whose pretensions, as edueators. we have criticised. 
The best proof that we ha Cc entertained lw such feeling 
wrainst a bods of men whose educational labors entitle them, 

the estimation of every competent, impartial judge, whether 
Protestant, Catholic, or Infidel, to be regarded as bene 
factors of mankind is, that now, when they are oppressed and 
persecuted, none more earnestly or more indignantly protest 


against their be ing so treated than we. 


_ 
—_ 


commentary it is on the superior enlightenment 
claimed by the Prussian government, that it is mow pursuing 


hie prmolle ol “ paltis and penaities, on sectarian roumds, 
| I 


which was pursued by Kneland nearly three CeCHTULriCS avo, 


for whi } ati wunen le tener shal ] 
for which that nation has been aKING all p ssible amends 
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for more than one century, becoming more and more liberal 
and tolerant from year to year, so that at this moment opinion, 
whether sectarian or political, is as free throughout the British 
empire as it is in our own republic. 

Englishmen of the present day blush when they read in 
the pages of their historians that centuries ago it was a crime 
for a priest or monk to teach even the rudiments of education 
under British rule. This may well seem, as, indeed, it really 
was, bad enough. But in the vloomiest times the British 
mind retained, at least.a portion of the instinct of justice 
characteristic of the nation ; for only those priests and monks 
who persisted in defying the penal laws were expelled, de 
spoiled of their means of support, and forced to take retuge 
in whatever country they found sufficiently hospitable to afford 
them an asylum. 

Prussia does not merely shut up schools and colleges at 
the present day. and say to the teachers: “ Because your 
theology is not of the orthodox stamp you must not teach 
Prussian boys their lessons any longer, on pain of being 
imprisoned or expelled from the country.” What she says, in 
substance, is this: “ Whether you persist in teaching or not, 
you must leave. We cannot charge you with any particular 
crime, but you are Jesuits and monks, and that is crime 
enough in ‘ united Germany !’” 

True, Prussia may refer to two contemporary Catholic 
governments as examples for her treatment of the Jesuits and 
other educational orders of the Catholic church. But can the 
new German empire regard Italy and Guatemala as models ¢ 
What country in Europe evinces less intellectual vigor or 
activity at the present day than Italy? Is it not true, that any 
of the several states once embraced in Italy was of vastly 
more Importance to the world, for centuries, than the whole 
peninsula is, at the present moment, however intimately it 
nav be* united” 2 Tn proof of this, it is only necessary to men 
tion Florence, Genoa, and Venice, passing over the Mistress 
of the World. What visions of glory—what a host of im 
mortal spirits are conjured up by these three names! It is 


impossible to reflect for a moment on aly of the three republics 
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of the Middle Ages, and compare it with the “ united Italy” 
of the present day, without feeling that the land of Virgil and 
Scipio, of Tacitus and Cicero, of Danté and Macchiavelli, of 
Tasso and Angelo, ete., is as degenerate in our own time as 
that of Socrates and Themistocles, Aristotle and Pericles. 

But in this, also, Prussia may find an excuse, for the most 
powerful of the republies expelled the Jesuits. Venice did 
so: her Council of Ten, and the basest of her doges felt not 
a little restrained in their actions by the presence of the So 
ciety. Sarpi could never endure them; they knew too much 
and thought too much to be favorable to the policy of which 
he was the exponent; the policy whose appropriate emblem 
was the Lion’s Mouth, and which was most faithfully illustrated 
by the human victim tied up in a bag, with a large stone, and 
thrown, in the silent darkness of midnight, into the Adriatic. 
Was it a disgrace to be expelled by a govenment like this ¢ 
nay, was it not an honor’ Let those who doubt the latter fact 
turn to any reliable historian of Venice. But it is needless to 
go beyond Bayle, who, infidel and enemy to all monks 
though he be, candidly explains in his celebrated Dictionary 
what the real cause of their expulsion by the republic was.’ 

It may be well toremember, also, that even Venice was in its 
decline when it began to ostracize men of learning on any pre- 
text whatever. While able to carry on a war of conquest 
against the Turks in their palmiest davs, the republic was the 
friend and protector, not the oppressor, of thinkers and edu 
eators. In short, Venice expelled the Jesuits in the same spirit 
n which Spain expelled them in accordance with the same 
blind, suicidal policy which prompted the latter country to ex 
pel the Moors and the Jews, in turn, thereby infleting upon 


herself an injury from the blighting effects of which she can 


never recover. And no sooner are Sarpi and his base policy 

come to their end than the Jesuits are readmitted into Venice 
(1657). 

*L’une des raisons, me dit-on, pourquoi’ les Jesuits ne plaisant point 14 au 

ju’ ils gardent mieux le decorum de leur caractere; et qu’ 

ains se faisant plus respecter au menu peuple par un exterieur plus reglé 


ils sont plus en état d’¢xciter une sédition et« Diet. Philosoph, art Abelard 
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But there is yet another Catholic precedent to which 
Prussia can refer. Bismarck may tell the Protestant scholars 
and authors who remonstrate with him against his treatment of 
the Jesuits, as the illustrious Kepler once remonstrated in behalf 
of the same order.* that even their founder, Ignatius, had been 
arrested three times asa heretic by the Inquisition, and but nar 
rowly escaped the terrors of its dungeons. He may tell them, 
moreover, that Pope Clement XIV. declared the society dis- 
solved. in 1773, by his brief Dominus ae Re de mptor noster. But 
in doing so he should add that this pontiff was a Franciscan 
friar, who was no admirer of learning,or learned men—still less 
of learned Jesuits whom he had been led to regard as enemies. 
Another important, significant fact in connection with the course 
of Ganganelli in issuing this ukase, is that the College of Cardi- 
nals had refused to coneur in his views, and hence it was that 
the docnment he sent forth against the Jesuits was what is tech 
nically called a “ brief.” not a “ bull.” If all this should not 
prove satisfactory, the premier of the new German empire 
might remind the remonstrants how mild and tolerant must the 
course of Protestant Prussia be considered when it is borne in 
mind, that so late as 1835, fourteen Jesuits were massacred by 
a brutal mob in Catholic Madrid, in the halls of their own col 
lege of St. Lsidoro —the massacre having been connived at, if 
not actually instigated by the Spanish government. That the 
(suatemalians, who are a mixture of degenerate Spaniards and 
still more degenerate Indians, should expel the Jesuits at the 
present day, even if capable of appreciating what they had done 
for the Paraguayans, and how they were rewarded at the close 
by Portugal and Spain, for their invaluable services to hu 
manity and civilization in Paraguay, is, perhaps no worse than 
might have been expected. At least, it may be said, that what 
such a rude, mongrel people as those of Guatemala have done 
should be no example for a great empire which boasts of being 
at the head of European civilization. 

Bismarck may then turnto England, and say that the Jesuits 
have been hanged indozens there. If any reply “ more shame 
for Eneland,.” they can be referred to the pages of Froude to 
see how well the Jesuits deserved their fate, for of all who 
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have charged them with impossible crimes Fronde is the most 
extravagant in his representations.* Of all the historians of 
England he is the most unreliable authority in regard to the 
Jesnits. Tle admits, however, that they were treated with undue 
severity in England. * All Jesuits.” he says, “and seminary 
priests, were ordered to leave the realm within forty days. If 
they overstaid that time, or if they returned after it, unless 
for special causes, they were to suffer as traitors; and those 
whe harbored them were to be hanged as felons.”4 

Bismarck is much misrepresented if he has not referred to sev 
eral of these examples—especially to the course pursued towards 
the Jesuits by England— by way of justifying his own arbitrary 
and oppressive measures. But assuming all Mr. Froude and 
others of his sectarian school allege against the Jesuits of the 
reign of Elizabeth to be true; assuming also that the punish 
ments inflicted on the Jesuits of that period were just, does it 
follow that the same is true of the Jesuits of the present day 
whom, we believe, even Bismarek has not acensed of any 
elonious erime. As we have often maintained in these 
pages that the Jesuits of the present day must have some 
stronger claim to be considered superior educators, than the 
fame as edueators of Jesuits of two or three centuries 
avo, however well merited that fame was, so do we maintain 
now, that the Jesuits of the present day should not be held 
responsible for any crimes, real or imaginary, which Jesuits 
na har e committed in England, Spain, or Portugal, SO long 
ago as the sixteenth century, 

But if we are to pass judgment on the Jesuits of the six- 
teenth and se enteenth cel turies, it is but common justice to 


consult those historians who have sufficiently studied and in 


vestigated their character. Nor is it necessary for us, in per 
forming this task, te confine ourselves to Catholic historians, or 
biographers We may, on the contrary. confine ourselves 
exclusively to Protestant testimony, and vet feel confident that 

* See his version of the storv of the two English Jesuits. Tyrrell and For 
tesque, and of their interview with Gregory XIIL., ete.— list. of England 
Reig kL th ( X Vl 
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full justice will be done to the Jesuits. Thus, for example, no 
one will accuse the English historian of the Middle Ages of any 
partiality to the church of Rome Gibbon himself can hardly 
be said to be more anti-catholic than Mr. Hallam. Certainly 
neither Gibbon, nor any other writer, has more thoroughly 
studied the history of the society. 

And what is Hallam’s estimate of the Jesuits, as educators, 
at the very period when they suffered most in England, Spain, 
Portugal, and elsewhere? We ask this question the more 
particularly because it is as educators we have always consid 
ered the Jesuits, and because it is as educators they are now 
expelled from Prussia. We have criticised Jesuits of the 
present day for being unworthy of comparison, as educators, 
with the Jesuits of former times. But Bismarck attacks the 
present Jesuits of Germany on the opposite ground—because 
he thinks they know too much—because he regards them as 
too much like their brethren of former ages in the matter of 
thinking, and in proposing questions which it may not be con 
venient for arbitrary rulers to answer,even when flushed with 
conquest. Our readers may remember that we have often ex 
pressed a wish that our American Jesuits were equal to those 
of Germany, Franee, or Belgium, in learning and educational 
ability. Some thought that at best we exagyverated when we 
asserted that our New York Jesuit colleges dwindled into 
third or fourth class preparatory schools, when compared to 
the German or French colleges of the society, although we have 
always cheerfully admitted that the Jesuit colleges of George- 
town and Worcester (Iloly Cross), while they do not entirely 
equal those institutions, are justly worthy of comparison with 
them. 

[It is, then, not against degenerate Jesuit educators Bis- 
marck makes war, but against those who have continued to 
maintain the ancient educational prestige of the society. In 
other words, he does not make war on vulgar pretenders to 
learning, depending for success on the fame of their brethren 
of past ages ; lhe does not shut up * colleges” that are but in 
different grammar schools. He makes war on a body of 


learned men; he shuts up institutions that rank with the first 
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in Europe, for no other reason, that he can show, has any foun- 
dation in fact, than that those learned men and those institu- 
tions, not content with teaching the classic languages, the arts 
and the sciences, devote themselves, now as of yore, to a Sys- 
tem of theology which, if fully propagated, might prove more 
or less dangerous to “ united Germany!” In short, he at- 
tacks the Jesuits as they are described by the faithful historian 
of the Middle Ages. Referring to the condition in which the 
Jesuits found the Catholic colleges, Mr. Hallam proceeds: “ It 
was, therefore, one of the tirst great services which the Jesuits 
performed to vet possession of the universities, or to found 
other seminaries of education. In these they discarded the 
barbarous school-books then in use, put the rudimentary study 
of the languages on a better footing, devoted themselves, for 
the sake of religion, to those accomplishments which religion 
had hitherto disdained ; and by giving a taste for elegant liter- 
ature, With as much solid and scientific philosophy as the know- 
ledve ot the times and the prejudices of the Church would 
allow. both wiped away the reproach of ignorance and drew 
forth the native talents of their novices and scholars.”* —Speak- 
ng of the society, a little further on, the iistorian continues: 
“And we are the more closely concerned with them here that 
they are in this ave among the links between religious opin 
on and literature. We have seen in the last chapter with 
what spirit they took the lead in polite letters and classical 
style; with what dexterity they made the highest talents of 
the rising veneration, which the Church at once dreaded, and 
checked, her most willing and effective instruments.”+ But 
there is one other observation of Mr. Hallam which is perhaps 
as applicable now in Prussia as it was in any part of Germany 
When it was written. © The weak points of Protestantism,” 
savs the historian, “they attacked with embarrassing inge 
! nity - and the reformed churches did not cease to give them 
abundant advantage by inconsistency, extravagance, and 


passion.”4 


*Jntrod tu the Lit of Kk re Harper's ed , vol. 1, p 256 + Lb... p 257 
t Lit. of Europe, vol. i.. p. 274 
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[t is not generally known in this country that, prior to the 
late Franco-Prussian war, the Jesuits were suspected of having 
attacked some of Prussia’s usurpations with “ embarrassing 
ingenuity,” especially her attacks upon Denmark, and other 
small states, unable, however brave and patriotic, to resist 
her. More than one pamphlet published during the Schiles- 
wig-Holstein war—pamphlets which reflected severely both on 
his Majesty the king, and on his premier, accusing both of “ un- 
scrupulous greed,”—were attributed to Jesuits.* There was, 
however, no word about expulsion then. Bismarck, although 
in quite a rage, feared that Bavaria and other Catholic states 
might be alienated from the cause of “German unity” by 
any open assault, at that time, on the Jesuits. But France 
being crushed, no resentment was to be feared from the Catho- 
lics, even though the Jesuits should prove to be only the first 
of the Catholic educational orders to suffer. That the Prus- 
sian system of education is very good none competent to judge 
will deny; but it is equally undeniable that, in practice, it has 
been allowed to decline much within the last seven years, all 
vther departments of instruction having been held subordinate 
to the military during this period. This is not only admitted 


but much deplored by eminent German scholars. But there 


*It should be remembered that the most serious charge ever made 
against the Jesuits, is that of attempting to justify the killing of tyrants, who 
oppress and rob the people, whether those tyrants be called doges, kings, or 
emperors. This charge is based chiefly, if not exclusively, on the work of 
Mariana, entitled, De Rege et Regis Institutione. It is certain that in his 
chapters De Tyrannicidio (tyrant-killing), Mariana gives rather plain hints as 
to the fate which tyrants ought to expect when they treat their subjects as 
slaves. But nowhere does even he say anything worse on the subject than 
some of the leading journals of England, as well as this country, have said 
in regard to the last king of Naples, known by the soubriquet of ‘‘ King 
Bomba.” Nay, some have indulged in as bloody theories in reference to the 
ex-queen of Spain. But Mariana’s doctrine was formally condemned by Aqua 
viva, general of the order, and refuted by Bellarmin, and several other Jesuits ; 
so that, in point of fact, the charge, asit stands to-day against the Jesuits, is 
pretty much the same as if the daily journals of this country and England 
were condemned as instigating the murder of kings and emperors, because 
two or three of the most obscure of them hinted, some time since, that the 
world would be nothing the worse, if certain tyrants were made to feel that 
they, too, are ‘‘ made of penetrable stuff !” 
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is another fact still more generally admitted, namely, that no 


teachers need expect anything better than opposition from the 


yovernment, let them belong to any religious sect they may, 
who are known to have any sympathy for France. As for 
those who think that Alsace and Lorraine will again belong 
to that country, and ought, highway robbers are scarcely less 
dangerous to the new German empire, in the estimation of 
Bismarck. 

The educated classes in England are quite aware of all 
this; and hence it is that such large public meetings have 
been held at London, Manchester, and elsewhere, for the pur- 
pose of sympathising with the Jesuits, and other educational 
orders, and earnestly protesting against the conduct of Prussia 
in oppressing them meetings composed quite as much of 
Protestants as of Catholics. We are assured that the great 
Protestant universities of Oxford and Cambridge were fully 
represented at a meeting held at Willis’ rooms, St. James’, 
ou the loth of July. From a report of the proceedings in one 
of the London journals of the day we extract the following 
from a much longer list of names more or less distinguished 


and honorable ° 


» of Norfolk presided, and among those present were the 
Westminster (who arrived towards the close of the 

» Karl of Denbigh, the Earl of Gainsborough, the Ladies 

Howard, the Marchioness of Londonderry, the Dowager 

Lothian, Lord Howard of Glossop, the Hon. Colin 

ir KR. Gerard, Bart., Sir C, and Lady Clifford, Sir G. Bow 

ver, Bart., Lieutenant-General Sir V.and Lady Eyre, the Hon. W. 
North, Mr. and Lady G. Fullerton, Lady Amabel Cowper, Lady 
Miltord, Lady Chichester, Count Stuart de Albanie, Mgr. Pat- 
terson, Mgr. Cap Hon. and Rev. Dr. Talbot, Mr. Maguire, M. P., 
Mr. Munster, M. P., Mr. Callan, M. P., Mr. C. Langdale, Mr. Thomas 
Kyre, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Craven, Mr. Wegg-Prosser, Mr. G. 
nt, Mr. De La Barre Bodenham, Mr. G. Lane Fox, Col. Patter 

or Yard, Major F. Gordon, Major Trevor, Mr. Allies, Mr. 

en, Mr. Blount, Mr. Gilbert Blount, Mr. T. H. Galton, Mr. A 

Mr. E. J. Hutchins, Mr. J. H. Pollen, Mr. C. Clifford, Mr, 

Mr. Stuart Mill, Mr. W. Wilberforce, Mr. James Doyle, 
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Mr. R. Doyle, Mr. Henry Doyle, Mr. T. M. Smith, Mr. C. R. Scott 
Murray, Mrs. J. Towneley, Mrs. Bellasis, Mrs. Grattan Bellew, 
Misses Langdale, Bowden, Clifford, Towneley, La Touche, ete.” 

Even in this fragment most of the great families of Eng- 
land are represented—families distinguished for intellect, cul- 
ture, patriotism, and courage. It is not often that the ladies of 
England attend public meetings; but the noblest and best of 
them as rarely fail to do so when the object of the meetings 
is to protest against oppression and persecution. In short, all 
the enlightened classes sympathise with the educational orders, 
whether it be Bismarck or Victor Emanuel who oppresses them ; 
partly because those classes know the value of the services ren- 
dered to the state by fraternities of well-qualified, trained 
teachers, enthusiastically devoted to the great cause of educa- 
tion, and partly because they feel that those who have done 
good work for the public and for civilization deserve a better 
reward than to be treated like public enemies. 

But Germany is much changed if the same classes among 
the Germans are not actuated by similar impulses. Certainly 
none worthy of being the fellow-countrymen of Mepler, Leib 
nitz, Iumboldt, Schlegel, Gdethe, and Uhland, are the enemies 
of teachers merely onaccount of their dogmas. If we inquire 
who have done most for German education in its highest 
grades, we shall find that neither their Lutheranism nor their 

‘alvanisin has prevented them from doing full justice to the 
Jesuits as instructors of youth. Thus, for example, there is 
no higher name among the educators of Germany than John 
Sturm, who bears the following testimony : 


“They give instruction in the languages and in logic, and, so far 
us they can, they impart to their scholars a knowledge of rhetoric. J 


rejvice at their appearance for two reasons. And first, because they 
promote our cause by cultivating the sciences. For | have observed 


what authors they explain, and what method they adopt; it is a method 


so nearly like ours, that it appears as if they had copied from us. And 

secondly, they incite us to a greater watchfulness and zeal, lest they 

show themselves more diligent than we, and lest their scholars become 
2 


more learned and accompiished than ours 


* See Adam’s Vite German Philosoph. 
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How much like the sentiment of Lord Bacon this is, may 
be seen from the subjoined remark: “ When I look at the 
diligence and the activity of the Jesuits,” says the author of 
the Novum Organum, “ both in imparting knowledge and in 
moulding the heart, I bethink me of the exclamation of Age- 
silaus concerning Pharnabasus, ‘1 would thou wert on our 
side” ” * But one word more of German testimony. Who 
will require better than that of Frederick A. Wolf, the great 
philologist.” 


Tell me not,” savs Wolf, “that vou have mastered the Latin 
and Greek languages, when you are unable to speak them. The 
Jesuits and their pupils were able both to speak these languages and 
to write them. Many, very many, of them wrote hymns and odes ; nay, 
epics in Latin and Greek, as none but a Latin or Greek poet could 
have done; so that their productions, if compared with the works of 
Greek and Roman poets, would not be found wanting. The libraries 
of the Society of Jesus contains works composed by Jesuits, such as 
speeches, histories, epic poems (Christiados, for example), both Latin 


uid Greek, which bear the classical stamp.”’+ 


[t is well known that nothing pleases the emperor William 
better than to compare him to Frederick the Great. But far 
from expelling learned men from his dominions, he invited 
many from foreign countries, as well as from distant parts of 
his own kingdom, to take up their residence in his capital; and to 
such as needed pecuniary aid he freely gave it. Instead of 
being prejudiced against Frenchmen, lest they might excite an 
insurrection, he preferred them to all other foreigners. A] 
though he and Voltaire frequently quarrelled, he generally 
treated the philosopher more like a companion in every respect 
his equal, than like a poor author seeking protection from those 
in power in his own country, whose misdeeds he had exposed 
to public scorn. In Frederick’s time the Jesuits were regarded 
as much more terrible than they have been at any period dur- 
ing the present century. But the great soldier and statesman 
regarded them with a very different feeling from that of 


* Opus de Dignit, Scient., lib. vii. + Vide Koerte’s Leben und Studien, p. 17. 
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terror. On first reading the institutes of the society, his re- 
mark was, “ Give me a people capable of being ruled by such 
laws, and they will be a perfect and happy community. ”* 

But no descriptions by the most learned botanists and horti- 
culturists can show the value of a tree, so well as the fruit it 
bears. Judged by this test, the record of the Jesuits, as edu- 
cators, would seem fabulous, were it not attested in a thousand 
forms, by witnesses that are not the less eloquent, or the less 
reliable for being silent. Especially would it seem fabulous to 
Americans, who know only such Jesuits and Jesuit institu- 
tions as we have in New York. Could these be regarded as 
fairly representing the educational abilities and labors of the 
Society, we should only stultify ourselves by speaking of it as we 
do. But there is nearly as great a difference as there is between 
the children who * play school,” and the teachers whom they so 
amusingly, though sometimes gravely enough, try to imitate. 
It is not on judges like Cardozo, that the Jesuit colleges of 
Europe confer honorary degrees. The patrons, pets, and 
mouth pieces of these institutions are not politicians like Peter 
B. Sweeny, A. Oakey Hall, ete. The men whom the European 
Jesuits invite to their colleges, and entertain with their charac- 
teristic hospitality, are not the gamblers and liquor dealers of 
the neighborhood. The Je suits of European colleges are rarely 


biguted? ; it cannot be said of them, therefore, that they try to 


See Laveaux’s Vie de Frédéric I1., roi de Prusse, p. 128: also Lord 
Dover's Life of Frederick I[., and Grimoard’s Tableau historique et militaire 
dela vie et du regie de Frédéric le Grand 

+ ** While bigot ry on both sides was doing its worst work, the Jesuits often 
proved themselves superior to its influence. This was true, for example, in the 
time of Kepler, who bears grateful testimony to the fact that, while the Luth 
erans of Tubingen University would do nothing to aid him, he was dependent on 
the Jesuit premier of the Catholic duke of Styria for the means of subsistence 
When struggling with poverty, the great astronomer received an annuity from 
that small, poor state, the Jesuit premier telling him that the object of the duke, 
in giving it to him, was to enable him to devote his whole time to his astro 
nomical researches This is corroborated by Kepler himself, who, in one of 
his letters to his friend Mistlin, says: ‘* My salary is paid to me more out of 
pity, than for any good that is expected from me.” See Breitschwert’s Life 
and Labors | Kepie r, p 67, et seq Also, National Quarte rly Reriew, No 
xvi, Art. ** Kepler and his Discoveries.” 
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make the female Catholic academies within the sphere of thei: 
influence as bigoted as themselves. Still less can it be said that 
thes teach the good ladies in charge of those institutions to be 
much more friendly to vulgar, illiterate, dishonest politicians in 
offices where they can make grants of the public money, than 
to those who expose the vulgarity, ignorance, and dishonesty of 
such. The reverse of all this could be clearly proved. But, 
as already intimated, we need not go to Europe in search of 
Jesuit colleges whose favorites are not degraded politicians ; 
nor need we leave the United States to find Jesuit colleges, 
whose influence on the female academies in their vicinity 
is liberalizing and enlightening—-in every sense elevat- 
ing. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, we do not discrimi- 
nate thus in any unkind spirit. We do so because we feel 
that if we represented third or fourth class Jesuit schools as 
equal to first class Jesuit colleges, it is among the puffers, not 
among the critics, we should deserve to be ranked. Even if 
we professed the Catholic faith we should shrink from Su) 
mean a task; and did that faith require us to call an ignorant 
Jesuit a learned Jesuit, or to call a third class Jesuit school a 
first-class Jesuit college, merely because it is Catholic, we 
should be sure not to profess it long. We then speak of the 
Jesuits as we find them—in the same spirit as we do of the 
ancient Greeks, or the ancient Egyptians. Modern civilization 
owes an immense debt to the Jesuits. Whatever their faults 
may be, they have never ceased to be benefactors of mankind. 
Most cheerfully do we admit that for every one ignorant, ul- 
cultivated, ungentlemanly member of the society there have 
been, and still are, at least a dozen of the opposite character. 

Now, a word as to what the Jesuits have done for literature, 
science, and the arts: and we feel contident that those who 
listen to that word will agree with us, let them belong to what 
religious sect they may, that neither Bismarck nor his imperial 
taster have ever done a more thoughtless, or a more unwise 
thing than to close the educational institutions of the Jesuits 


and make war on the society as a body. It is to a similar act 


vf imperial ty ranny and persecution that Uhland refers in his 
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famous lyric, * The Minstrel’s Curse,’ * the second stanza of 
which we transcribe : 

Dort sass ein stolzer K6nig, an Land und Siegen reich, 

Er sass auf seinem Throne so finster und so bleich ; 

Den was er sinnt, Ist Shrecken, und was er blickt, ist Wuth, 

Und was er spricht, ist Geissel und was er schreibt, ist Blut. + 


Those who read the whole poem and the explanatory notes 
appended to it will see that when Pins IX. said that a stone 
from heaven might crush the heel of the Colossus, he had his 
tory and poetry on his side. But as for the great thinkers 
educated by the Jesuits, a mere list of them would more than 
fill all the space we have now left for this article. It is gene 
rally supposed by Protestants that, at best, the Jesuits make 
their pupils bigoted, superstitious Catholics ; but there is just 
as much reason to accuse the Fathers of making their pupils 
‘ infidels,” since it is they who have educated some of the 
most formidable enemies of the Church. In illustration of 
this, we need only mention Voltaire, Rousseau, Fontenelle, 
Crebillon, Montesquieu. 

Among those of their pupils who were much more Protes- 
tants than Catholics, may be mentioned Molicre, Descartes, 
Nicoliii, and Justus Lipsius. But what a host of illustrious 
names rush upon our memory as we try to recall some of the 
vreat minds trained by the Jesuits. Th » author of La Th n 
jade and Le Dictionnaire philosophique might well feel grate 
ful to the Society, for, when he entered their college of Louis le 
Grand, as poor “ Francois Arouet,” he had scarcely money 
enough to pay for one month’s tuition ; but soon after parting 
with the Fathers he was * Voltaire le Philosoph.” Accord 
ingly, even when attacking them as the zealous and powerful 
servants of the Church, he speaks of them as “that singular 
suciety, in which it must be confessed there have been found, 
and are to be found still, individuals of very extraordinary 


* Das Sanger’s Fluch 

+ There sat a haughty king, in victories rich and lands, 
He sat enthroned so pale, and issued stern commands ; 
For what he broods is terror, rage his eyeball lights, 


And scourge is what he speaks, and blood is what he writes 
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merit.”* There have beer few members who have been in- 
duced, by any means, to withdraw from the society, who have 
not paid them a similar tribute when capable of doing so. As 
an illustration of this sentiment we quote the following stanza 
from a very fine poem by Gresset, entitled “ Adieux aux 
Jesuits.” 
‘Je dois tous mes regrets aux sages que je quitte ! 

J’en perds avec douleur l’entretien vertueux ; 
Et si dans leurs foyers désormais je n’habite. 

Mon cceur me survit auprés d’eux. 
Car ne les crois point tels que la main de l’envie 

Les peint 4 des yeuz prévenus : 
Si tu ne les connais que sue ce qu’en publie 

La ténébreuse calomnie, 


Ils te sont encore inconnus '"’+ 


In mentioning Jesuits, or those educated by them, who 
have done valuable service for literature, science, and the 
urts, we must necessarily be desultory, setting down the names 
as they occur to us, without classification ; for to do otherwise 
would render it necessary to consult a number of works which 
would constitute a library by themselves. Every scholar has 
more or less acquaintance with the method of study (ati 
studivrum) of the Jesuits. This was compiled by a select 
quorum of the order under the superintendence of Father 
Maldonatus, whom the philosopher Bayle honors with au 
elaborate article in his dictionary. Thus was laid the founda- 
tion of those important improvements in text-books and modes 
of instruction alluded to so admiringly by Llallam, Sturm, 
Lacon, aud Wolf, in the extracts we have given in the preced- 
Ing pages. 

It is often said that the educational system of the 


Jesuits is not favorable to scientific research. But who, of his 


* Dict. Philosoph. Art. Les Jesuites. 
+ ‘To the sages I leave here’s a heartfelt farewell ! 
‘Twas a blessing within their loved cloisters to dwell, 
And my dearest affections shall cling round them still 
Full gladly I mixed their bless’d circles among, 
And oh! heed not the whisper of Envy’s foul tongue ; 


[f you list to her, you must know them but ill 
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time, did more for science than the illustrious founder of the 
Cartesian philosophy, one of the earliest pupils of their famous 
college of Lafléche afterwards destroyed by a brutal mob? 
Who was the inventor of the barometer? Torrecelli, educated 
at the Jesuit college of Fayenza, near Rimini, and everywhere 
known as a scientific investigator. The London Royal Society 
gave great offence to the anti-popery party throughout England, 
in 1759, by sending the Jesuit Boscowich to California to ob 
serve the transit of Venus. The same scientist was employed for 
similar purposes by the governments of France and Austria. 
While the Jesuit Kircher was engaged on his great work, Wan 
dus Nubteraneous, published at Amsterdam, in 1664, in two folio 
volumes, during his hours of relaxation, he invented the “ magic 
lantern,” to amuse the children of his friends. The first astro- 
nomical observatory worthy of the name, established in Paris, 
was superintended by Casini, an alumnus of the College de 
Clermont; the same institution in which Moli¢re was edueated. 
Newton gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to Father 
Grimaldi, for his ideas on the inflexion of light, De Lumine, 
Colorthus et [ride ; and it was the Jesuits Lesuer and Jaquier, 
who issued the best edition of Newton’s P27 meipia ever printed. 

To those Jesuits and pupils of Jesuits, already mentioned 
as having attained eminence in literature, a host of others 
might be added. We wish we could induce many of those 
who think the Jesnits are little better than incarnate demons, 
to read Father Tiraboschi’s admirable Storia del/a Litterature 
& Italia, Father Sarbreir’s exquisite Latin odes, which are 
worthy of comparison, both in their pure Latinity and genuine 


humor, even to the odes of Tlorace.* 


* It was once our privilege to examine a considerable variety of the most 
curious works of the Jesuits, at Georgetown College, D. C.. thanks to the 
courtesy of its learned and amiable president, Rev. Father Early ; and we 
were afforded a similar gratification at Holy Cross College. Worcester, Mass 
by the Rev. Father Clark, to whom we could apply no language sufficiently 
expressive of the high estimation in which we hold him as an educator and 
a gentleman At these two colleges we have, indeed, met learned Jesuits ; 
nor did they treat us the less kindly as a guest, or take the less pains to show 
us their rare books on account of our being a ‘** heretic’’—a heretic, too, who 


as they were quite aware, had criticised the educational plans of two or three 
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A curious charge against the teaching of the Jesuits, is, that 
it hardens the heart, blunts the finer sensibilities, and chills, or 
destroys the strongest affections of our nature. This is in ac 
cordance with the theory set forth in the old legend, that if 
monks are not exactly woman haters, they are, at least, indif- 
ferent to the fair as such. 

Quid fcemenis 
Commune est cum monachis ? 
Nec te, nec ullam aliam 
Admittamus in insulam.* 


But can anysuch style of embargo be attributed to Voltaire, 
Rousseau, or Montesquien? Were not the affections of each 
only too strong through life? That the Jesuits did not harden 
or unduly chill the heart of Tasso (author of “ Jerusalem De 
livered.”+ one of the greatest epics of modern times), another 
of their illustrious pupils, is proved but too well by his long 
and cruel captivity for the sake of the beautiful and tender 
Leonora. + 

(nd be it remembered that the genius of Corneille, as well 
as that of Moli¢re. was trained by the Jesuits; the tragic, as 
well as the comic muse, found at least a temporary home in 
their classic halls at Ronen and Clermont. Did the author of 
Le Cid and the author of Le Misanthrope widerstand the 
human heart the less thoroughly or intimately for having been 
educated by monks? Are those famous dramas anything the 
less favorable to human liverty—liberty of thought and action 

from the fact that the geniuses of their authors had been 
modelled by men believing in the infallibility of the Pope ! 


As to pulpit orators, it is sufficient to mention two names 


individuals belonging to the society. Nay, far be it from us to say that 
there are not learned and accomplished Jesuits at both St. Xavier's College. 
New York, and St. John’s, Fordham, although we have never had the honor 
of knowing them It is but just to add that we have often been assured that 
the great difficulty at the two latter institutions has been defective heads 
Referring to each, in turn, a learned Catholic friend says: ‘* Some members 
of the body are excellent, but the head might almost as well be a cabbage 
hed 


. 


Colgan Acta SS. Hypb. + Gerusalemme liberata 


t Vide his Aminte 
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those of Bossuet and Bourdalowe—both educated by the 
Jesuits, the former at their college of Dijon, in Burgundy, 
the latter at their noviciate in Bourges. If these two ecclesi- 
astics had given the world nothing but their funeral orations 
which are justly regarded as models in every enlightened 
country, not excepting Prussia—they would have been entitled 
to rank among the benefactors of mankind. And what pol- 
emical writers of modern times of any eminence, no matter 
what sect they belong to, have not profited by the writings of 
the Jesuits Saurez, Polet, Bellarmin, Menchius, ete. ? 

There are many who, while they admit that the Jesuits 
have proved themselves good teachers in literature and the 
sciences, say that at least the monks are not the sort of 
teachers to cultivate a warlike spirit, so necessary for the pro 
tection of the fatherland. Yet one of the most illustrious 
captains of modern times was educated by the Jesuits—need 
we sav we mean the yvreat Conde / Among the best writers, 
on the science of war are De Grammont, Brissac, Rohan, and 
De Soubisse, all trained by the Jesuits. When Marshal Soult 
visited London, svon after the Emancipation Bill was passed 
by parliament, in one of his familiar conversations with the 
Duke of Wellington, he playfully said, ‘ Ah! monsieur le 
due, you don’t think the Catholics such dangerous people 
after all/” © Yes, [ do,” replied the Duke, in the same play 
ful mood, * especially when they have Jesuits amongst them 
to teach them dangerous things.” “ But are there Jesuits in 
[reland¢” ‘Only very few; and these you have sent us 
pretty much as your people do your inferior wines.”  “ [Low 
then can you say that the Jesuits are dangerous, for nonen 
tities, such as you deseribe are never so?” “ Do you forget 
that I was once a student at your military school of Angers ¢ 
My principal instructor there—the one who taught me most 
was a Jesuit. Accordingly, it often occurred to me in my 
campaigns wonllist your brave COUNTY men, that those monks 


are dangerous people!” 


. Vide Maxwell's Life of Fied-Marshal Duke 2) | Wellington 9 also, De 
Courselle’s Dict. Hist. Des Généruus Francais, Art. Soult duc de Dalmatie 
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It is hardly necessary to add that Soult, good humoredly, 
admitted the force of the joke. Ile often related this anec- 
dote afterwards to prove, that nothwithstanding the cold, ap- 
parently imperturbable manner which eaused Wellington to be 
nick-named “ the [ron Duke” he was witty as well as thought- 
ful. 

From this imperfect, but impartial sketch, the intelligent, 
unbiassed reader, may judge whether the Prussian government 
has evineed either statesmanship, or philosophy, in expelling 
the Jesuits. Has Bismarck, or his imperial master, acted 
wisely in imitating Victor Emanuel and Guatemala in making 
war on the teaching fraternities? Ilave not Englishmen and 
Englishwomen who have convened public meetings to give 
expression to their sympathy for those fraternities, and to their 
emphatic condemnation of their oppressors acted much more 
wisely, as well as more .humanely? If the more enlightened 
and liberal classes of Americans were capable of being actuated 


in such circumstances by selfish motives, they would be rather 


pleased than otherwise with those expulsions, much as they dep 


recate persecution, since they will undoubtedly cause many ex- 
cellent teachers to come to this country, lor who does not be- 
lieve that every one trained, competent instructor, would be a 
more valuable acquisition to us than a score of ignorant, un 
trained emigrants, whether English, Irish, or German, let the 
theological views of the instructors, or the emigrants be what 
they may ¢ For our own part we should be glad to see hundreds 
of learned Jesuits land on our shores any day, if only for the 
sake of St. Xavier’s and St. John’s colleges, for we are wearied 
of criticising those saintly institutions in the hope hitherto 
almost fruitless—of elevating their standard of education, and 
enabling them to adopt some more honorable motto than that 
line of Virgil, now so sadly appropriate 


Pascite, ut anté, doves, pueri ; submittite tauros 
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Arr. 1V.—1. Handhook of Ancient Gems. by the Rev. C. W. 
Kine, M.A. London. 


2. Recueil de Pierres gravées, ete. Par J. Mariette. Paris. 


3. Recueil de Pierres antiques gravees, ete. Par J. N. Rapont. 
Paris. 

Tuere is no collection of relies of ancient art, more pleas- 
ing to the eve, both on account of the material and the beauty 
of the workmanship, often found engraved, as a well-chosen 
and a well-assorted cabinet of gems. No student of ancient 
art can fail to appreciate the valuable aid which he receives, 
in the pursuit of his favorite study, from these remains of a 
by-gone period which thoroughly appreciated art in all its va- 
rious forms. Pliny, in his Natural History, gives us abundant 
evidence of the value set by the ancients on their dactyliothece. 
Pompey donated to the capital the dactyliotheca of Mithra 
dates, king of Pontus; his famous rival, Julius Cyesar, conse- 
crated six cabinets of gems to Venus Genetrix; another was 
presented by Marcellus, son of Octavia, to the Temple of 
Apollo, on the Palatine Hill. 

[t is an interesting fact that the gem-like portrait of 
Mithradates, preserved on his coinage, finds its orignal in 
an ancient paste; thus proving the already well ascer- 
tained fact, that many of the most beautifully finished 
Greek coins were designed by gem-engravers. The most 
beautiful of the medallions, presented to the victors at 
the Syracusan games, are engraved with the name KIMOV, 
a signature also found on gems; a human-headed bull, 
inscribed PEAAX, is the type of the coinage of Gela; the 
full-faced head of the Rhodian Apollo; the head of 
Arsinée, wife of Ptolemy Soter: and other types, too numer- 
ous to mention, may be brought forward as evidence of the 
connection between numismatie and glyptic arts. Alexander 
the Great, not content to be represented by Lysippus, the 
painter, published an edict forbidding any but Pvrgoteles to 
engrave his portrait on gems; this exaluple was imitated by 
the Koman Emperor Augustus, who named Dioscorides, 
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an engraver, whose works are even now bought up with avid 
itv. The same authority also gives the list of the rings 
used by Augustus as imperial seals; first a sphinx, then the 
head of Alexander the Great; and lastly his own portrait. 

The famous learned patron of Llorace, Mzecenas, used a frog 

as the stamp to be affixed to all tax collections. The habit of 
vearing rings is believed to have been introduced into Rome 
ly the Sabines, alo, we are told I) Livy (1. ii.), wore gold 
rings, adorned with precious stone-. Aimbassadors sent on 
foreign missions, in the early days of the Republic, were pre- 
sented with vold rings Iyy the state, to be used only on public 
occasions. In course of time, the habit of wearing gold 
instead of iron rings became customary among senators, chief 
magistrates, and vq ites, The jus annul: anre, or right of 
vranting the gold ring. became an imperial prerogative, the 
first instance being the ring granted by Augustus to his phiysi 
cian, Antoninus Musa. Tiberius ordered that the golden ring 
should only be worn by those ¢ageaus whose fathers and 
erandfathers lad had a property of 400,000) sestertii. The 
custom, however, soon became common, Severus Alexander 
conferring the jus anni aure/, on all Roman soldiers ; Jus 
tinian abolishing the law and granting permission to all free 
horn Roman citizens to wear the gold ring. 

The t\ rannical Nero found in the emerald a lense through 
which he gazed on the gladiatorial sports ; the myopism from 
which he suffered is very apparent on all his existing portraits, 
vhether busts, or ol his cols or Yells, the eve heing deeply 
sunk under an over-shadowing brow. The following anecdote, 
vives us another use for this precious stone. “In the 

island of Cyprus, surmounting the tomb of king Hermienus, 
near the fisheries, was placed a marble lion with emerald 
eve-balls, which shone with so much = brillianey over the 


sea, that the terrified tunny fish swam far away, which 


vreatly puzzled the fishermen till the stones were changed.” 


Though we do not, perhaps, credit the above reason, we may 
here mention that a large marble lion, discovered in the ex- 
cavation at Cyprus, and purchased by the British Government, 
has the eve-balls hollowed ont, as if to receive some foreign 


material. 
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It is also a well-known fact, that the statue of Pallas 
Athene, placed in the middle of the Parthenon, had ruby 
eves; an idea imitated by the late Due de Luynes, in his 
restoration of the Phidian statue, exhibited at the Paris exhibi- 
tion of 1855. Mr. King, who is obliged to refer very often to 
the works of Pliny, translates his remarks on most of the pre- 
cious stones, and we read the following wonderful properties 
belonging to the amethyst: “ About amethysts, the magicians 
tell us that this stone is an excellent preventive avainst intoxi 
cation, whence its name from (aue$t@w), and if engraved 
with either sun or muon, and then suspended from the neck by 
the hair of a cynocephalus, or feather of a swallow, it will 
resist magic potions, assure approach to kings, avert hail and 


the depredations of the locust. They also promise the same 


virtues to an emerald, if engraved with either an eagle or 


beetle. The agates of India are used by medical men to make 
mortars, and are good for sore eyes to look at; they assuage 
thirst when put in the mouth. The smoke of agates from 
Persia, when burnt, is good to avert tempest, and turn the fall 
of thunderbolts. When thrown in acauldron of boiling water, 
they cool it off; that they may avail they must be fastened to 
the hair from the mane of a lion, for the hair of the lynx is 
an abomination, producing discord in families.” 

In an artistic point of view, gems help to form, in a great 
measure, a taste for, and knowledge of, antique art; more 
especially as, through the minuteness of the work, a close 
examination of the various details is strictly necessary; a 
necessity not felt when gazing on larger works which have 
come down to our time. 

Scenes from mythology are more frequently represented on 
gems than on coins or reliefs. The potters of the ancients 
was largely adorned with scenes taken from the Lliad; the 
loves of the Gods, the labors of Hercules, the Argonautic ex 
pedition, ¢ater u/ia, being favorite subjects. These, in smaller 
detail, are found on gems and pastes. It may be necessary 
here to interpret the word paste to such of our readers as 
may not have taken more than a cursory interest in this sub 


ject After having engraved his vein, the artist, anxious to 
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preserve some duplicate. usually made an impression in clay, 
which he used as a matrix to receive molten glass, colored so 
as to represent the original material. After the glass had 
cooled and formed the matrix it was broken, and the impression 
preserved in the shop of the engraver. The European 
museums possess more of these impressons, taken from gems 
of tine Greek work, than original gems. The greater quan- 
tity of gems preserved in Europe being either Greco-Roman, 
or of the Augustan age, or Roman of the period of the Anto- 
nines The stones most frequently used were the sard or 
carnelian, plasma or prase, the amethyst, beryl. aquamarine, 
varnet, OVX sardonyx, nieolo, chalcedony, jasper (in all its 
colors); more rarely emeralds, rubies and jacinths. There is 
no mention made by any museum of possessing an engraved 
diamond, which the hardness of the material easily explains. 
The V ulwate, in the description eviven of the Urim and Thuin- 
tim, instead of mentioning the “ diamond.” which is to be 
found in the English version, places in its stead an agate. 
When we remember that each stone was cut en cabochon, or 
tallow-drop, having the name of the tribe engraved upon if, it 
< more than probable that the account viven in the Vulgate 
would be the more correct. 

The pla 1 adopted in the arrangement of the YeHIS in the 
british Museum, is the classification by subjects, and not) by 
age, or artistic qualification, a plan more interesting to a casual 

siter, and which most of the other museums have adopted. 


We tind tirst. the divinities of the classical mythologies, arranged 


vith their attributes, and with the various myths relating to 
each. The Hesiodie theogony serves as a guide.  Zers dpyn, 
Zevs ué66a, dios & iu mévrarerenrar, finds no engraver capable 


rt Magining the dread deity in his wrath as the subduer of the 
Pitans; the more pleasing subject of his amours being chosen as 
fitting to be represented on the peaceful signet. \pvo%povos, 

levos tlp Juno, the white-armed mistress of the colden 
throne, was too powerful an idea for so small a surface as a gem 
ind though some authors have seen in heads bound with a sphen- 


done the Goan Hon, the evidence has not heen sufficient to 


warrant the nomenclature The other deities, such as Possi 
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don, Diony BOS, Llermes, Helios, Hephiestos, yAavya mis ‘AGry Ws 
Artemis, Aphrodite (Cuidi Paphique regina), do not take the 
same important part, which we find in the numismatic series. 
[n this latter, the coins of Syracuse, Tarantum, Metapontum 
and other corn-growing districts have engraved on them, with 
delicacy and skill, the head of Proserpine, the daughter of corn 
loving Demeter; Athens bears as the type of its coinage the 
head of the virgin-goddess; Macedonia engraved the bust of 
the young Ilercules, altered by Lysimachus, after the death of 
Alexander, into the portrait of this conqueror, who proudly 
boasted, * Terras gentibus aperiam.” 

As we have already remarked, few gems of Greek work 
have come down to our time; Roman ideality not being 
su fervid, the gems are more abundant in portraits of 
emperors than of deities. This branch of mythological study, 
however, is amply rewarded by the abundance of subjects 
to be found engraved on the scarabs or beetle-shaped 
jewelry, which have happily been preserved in great quantities. 
The labors of Llercules, and the adventures of the Argonauts in 
their search for the golden tleece, being represented very fre- 
quently, though often in a very archaic manner. _Etes in 
pursuit of the Argo, stopping to collect the limbs of his son . 
Apsyrtus, slain by the advice of Medea; Tantalus striving to 
assuage his thirst from the ever disappearing brook ; Lysippus, 
the discoverer of the amour of Zeus with the nymph .Egina, 
rolling up the steep hill the fast descending rock ; Hermes 
leading lo to Zeus; the winged foot crushing the buttertly ~ 
emblem of death overtaking life; and many suvh myths are 
found to abound. 

Bacchic subjects delighted the engravers who chose, on 
account of its rich wine color, the sard as a favorite ma 
terial. Bacchantes are engraved “con amore,” and the 
Bacchic frenzy seems to agree with the modern notions of 
intoxication. Dionysus, having repaired to Thebes, accom- 
panied by his female Asiatic followers, was greeted by Cad 
mus, and acknowleged and worshiped as a divinity. Pen- 
theus, the king, who had sneceeded the aged ( ‘admius, Opp sed 


the new worship and its ceremonies, ill treating the god himself. 
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Following his mother Agari and her sister worshipers, who had 
hastened to celebrate the rites on Mount Kithzeron, Pentheus 
was discovered, seized, and slain by the furious Bacchante ; 
\vari herself leading the assault, and carrving back in triumph 
to Thebes the head of her slaughtered son. This had, in for 
mer days, been described in the museum éatalowues as a muse 
holding a mask, but since the study of gem-engraving has be 
come more popular, greater attention has been paid tothe de 
ciphering of myths and labelling of gems. 

Another legend often found engraved is that of Prometheus. 
This Titan, jealous of the increasing power of Zeus, deter 
mined to trick him into an imprudent choice. He therefore 
divided a large steer into two portions. On the one side he 
placed the flesh and guts, covered over with the skin, on the 
other he put the bones, enveloped in fat. He then called upon 
Zeus to determine which of these portions mankind should 


sacrifice to the vwods. Zeus chose the white fat, but was en- 


raved on discovering nothing but the bones. In revenge for 
the trick played upon him he determined to withhold from 


mankind the gift of fire. Prometheus, however, stole this in- 


estimable 


comfort and brought it down to earth in the hollow 
of a terrule. As a punishment, the Titan is seized, bound to a 
rock, and an eavle is sent to feed on his liver, which grew 
afresh every night. .Eschylus, in his celebrated tragedy, does 


not continue the legend, with the myth of Pandora, an addi 





tion to be found in Hesiod. Horace also mentions the sequel 
in the third ode of the tirst book : 


* Audax Japeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit 
Post ignem etheria domus 
Subductum, macies, et nova febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors ; 
Semotique prius tarda necessitas 


Lethi corripuit gradum.” 


The “ nova cohors febrium” recalls to us the many germs 
engraved with the busts or figures of Asklepios and Hygiera. 


Representations of these deities are common, both on gems 


and on the denarii of the Antonines. <A gem, the property 
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vf the late Duc de Blacaz, has obtained a European reputa- 
tion on account of the beauty of its workmanship, which 
greatly resembles, in treatment and character, that of the bust 

discovered in the island of Melos. The up-turned eyes and 
semi-parted lips being the ancient personification of a deity 

praying for inspiration in his endeavors to suecour humanity. 
Homer, in his hymn to Asklepios, names him son of Apollo by 

the nymph Koroniz. “Inripa vo6@v, AGuAnmisv apyou aeiderv, 
viov “AmvAAw) os, Tov éyveivarodiad Kopwrts.” Zeus, ever ] alous 
of his power, seeing that .Esculapius not only cured, but restored 
men to life, smote .Esculapius with thunder, which so exasperat 

ed Apollo that he killed ¢ 'yclopes, who had fabricated the thun 

derbolt. Latona had to intercede with Zeus for her son, whom 
ve@méAnyepéta Zevs, the cloud compeller,” had condemned to 
Tartarus. Preller, in his “ Mythologie,” gives an interesting 
account of the Roman worship of .E-culapius and Ilygia. 
The curse uttered by Ccdipus against his sons, and his prayer 
that they might slaughter one another, resulted in the siege of 
Thebes. The seven principal chiefs were Adrastes, Amphi 

areus, Kapanueus, Hippomedon, Parthenopzeus, Polynikes, and 
Tydeus. The efforts of these warriors were, at first, success 
ful; but the youth, Menzkeus, son of Creon, having offered 
himself a willing sacrifice to Ares, the gods took Thebes under 
their protection. Capaneus, having planted a scaling-ladder 
against the walls of the sacred city, was hurled to the ground 
by a thunderbolt from Zeus. This scene is a favorite engrav- 
ing on scarabs, the falling warrior being represented helmeted, 
with the thunderbolt striking his shoulder. Sthenelas, son of 
Capaneus, answers Agamemnon in the 4th book of the Llliad : 


‘** Atrides, speak not falsely when thou know'st 
The truth so well. Assuredly we claim 
To be far braver than our fathers were. 
We took seven-gated Thebes with fewer troops 
Than theirs, when, trusting in the omens sent 
From heaven, and in the aid of Jupiter 
We led our men beneath the city walls 
Sacred to Mars. Our fathers perished then 
Through their own folly. Therefore, never seek 


To place them in the same degree with us.” 
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The Gorgon Medusa, slain by Perseus at the instigation of 
Minerva, who seems to have inherited the jealous disposition 
of her omnipotent father, is another subject which is to be found 
hore especially engraved, The beautiful Gorgon whose love- 
liness attracted the attentions of the gods of the sterner sex, 
has more an appearance of sleep than of death; the serpents 
coiling around her head lend a graceful appearance to the face 
beneath, and the materials chosen by the ancient engraver, Usu 
ally a sard or amethyst, blends in the general harmony, making 
these vems favorite and unique relics. Previous to closing our 
remarks ou the mythical value of gems, we would here direct 
the attention of those interested in the subject to the work 
of one who has lately passed away, leaving behind him 
“ionumentum wre perennius.” Mr. Grote’s “ History of 
(rreece” has only to be read to be appreciated, It is a 
vork to us full of deep learning and enthusiasm for the 
subjects on which he so learnedly and eloquently descants. 
Were it not that space forbids, we should feel tempted to" copy 
out, at length, his remarks on * Grecian Myths, as understood, 
felt and interpreted by the Greeks themselves.” As it is, we 
po nt out this chapter as One deserving of the most careful 
study, confident that in doing so we indicate to our readers a 
rich intellectual repast; the ideas of a student who deeply 
studied ere he wrote, and whose style is embued with the 
classic feeling of his ancient masters. Profs. Curtius, Gerhard, 
QO. Jahn, Muller, Grum, are German authors, who have treated 
the art of vem engraving in a scientific and interesting than 
ner. M. de Chabouillet has also written a useful “ Catalogue 
des Pierres gravces, et des Cameces de la Bibliothique Lin- 
periale.” Several articles have also been written in the 

Archeological Review of Great Britain and Ireland; the 
‘Revue Archeologique of France,” and the = Revue de la 
Commissson Lmperiale of Russia.” The late Dean Milman 
published an edition of Llorace, illustrated by gems, the 
vreater part being, however, what are technically termed for 
reries, or wn‘que-cento, and modern imitations of the antique. 


Mr. King has also published an edition of the same author, 


illustrated in the same manner, though we regret to say that 
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the specimens selected do not do credit to his taste or judg 
ment, the gems being mostly small, unimportant specimens, 
chosen from his own, or other private collections utterly un- 
known to the cveneral publie. This is to be regretted, as the 
museums of Great Britain, France,Germany, or Russia, would 
have furnished him with specimens of greater interest, and of 
greater beauty of workmanship. At the present moment we 
have no edition of any classic author, illustrated in a fitting 
manner, from the many remains of the art of their own day, 
to be found stored in the cabinets and galleries of the Euro 
peal Museunis. 

From an iconographic point of view, gems are exceeding] 
interesting. The portraits of the various emperors and em- 
presses, who, in governing Rome, ruled the interests of the 
then-known world, being abundant. The largest known por 
trait cameo became the possession of the British Museum at 
the death of the late Due de Blacas. It represents the Divas 
Augustus, wearing the wgis on his breast and holding a lance. 
he workman has cunningly brought out the strata of the va 
rious-colored sardonyx, which he has chosen as his material ; the 
bust and features being carved on a white ground, the wgis and 
ornaments ina light brown, the background being of a much 
deeper and richer brown. The largest known cameo is the prop- 
erty of the Bibliothique Nationale of France, having been be 
queathed to that institution by the late Duc de Luynes ; it repre- 
sets the “Apotheosis of Augustus,” aud is generally considered 
to be the finest cameo extant, both for work and size, measur- 
ing to the best of our recollection), a little over nine inches in 
length, by seven in breadth. 

Portraits of Titus, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Puis, L. 
Venus, Gallienus, with the empresses are numerous; though 
some, like the portrait of Julia Titi, by Enodus; of * {are 
Mcecenas eques,”’ by Solonus, are considered unique on 
account of the beauty of their finish. A small engraved 
chrysuprase has been labelled Llorace, owing to its simi- 
larity to a contorniateis, or Roman prize medal, bearing 
the name of the genial author. Though cortorniati exist, 
bearing portraits of Virgil and Salust, no gem has yet been 
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discovered bearing the portraits of these authors. | Rare por 
traits exist, in the cabinet of the British Museum, of Pescen- 
nius Niger, Julins Didianus, Posthumus, Severus, which agree 
with the vurer of these emperors. An intimate connection 
will be found to exist between the study of numismatics, and 
that of gems, and a knowledge of the former will ensure success 
towards an appreciation of the latter, more especially in por 
traiture, styles of art, and in affixing dates or periods. The 
gems in the collection of the Duke of Marlborough have 
lately been catalogued by Prof. Maskelyne. In this catalogue, 
the professor has asserted his ideas as to the periods and styles 
of art, and though not prepared to agree in all the dates men 
tioned, vet we acknowledge with pleasure his thorough appre 
ciation and knowledge of art of ancient coinage. 

The collector ought always to remember that gems are 
easier to imitate, and more often palmed off as genuine, than 


ther of the many branches of antiquarian lore. Even at 


aly 
the time of Pliny, forgers and forgeries were so common, that 
he begins a chapter, with the following lamentation, since 
uttered by many, who, like him, seek to winnow the real from 
the false: * Veras e falsis discernendi magna difticultas.” He 
then proceeds to state that authors, whose names he will not 
condescend to mention, give details as to how gems may best 
be imitated. \ sardonyx is made by three stones fastened 
together with such art that it is impossible to tell the true from 
the false: first, a black, then a white, lastly a vermilion, all 
taken from the best stones of their kind, and sO placed as to 
best imitate the various strata of the real stone, when carved by 
an artist. Neque est ulla fraus vite Inerosion. (Cf. [ardouni’s 
edition.) Salomia, wife of the emperor Gallianus, herself 
a collector of wems, having been imposed upon by a jeweler, de 
manded from her husband that the unfortunate wretch should 
he cast to the lions at the approaching games. i‘orced into the 
arena, on the appointed day, shivering with fear, the unhappy 
forger prepared for death; but the door of the cage being flung 
open, with all due caution, out strutted a rooster, who greeted 
his supposed victim with a hearty crow. Gallienus considered 


the fright sufficient punishment ; and we may well suppose, 
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= 


that the jeweler left imitations to be attempted by those who 


~~ 
- 


“tT 


had not faced the danger to which he had exposed himself. 


It is very common even now, to find signatures on gems, 
which have been placed on modern works. The names 
4YAOY. AAMQN. AIO! (for Dioseorides), ZQO0401. m7P (for 


— - 
—- 


Pyrgoteles), and many others, too numerous to mention, being 
generally affixed to a worthless intaglio, or cameo. The subject 
of signatures has often been discussed in the Archdologischer 


Zeitung, and other foreign perodicals : the general impression 
gn |} ; } 


Saag se 


of the learned writers being, that general signatures, as a rule, 


: 7. m1 . y 
are very rare, for the most part falsified. The many private * 
and public collections of these beauteous remains of antique 8 


a 


art, have, however, of late years, largely increased their 


7 - a 
numbers, and by a careful study of these, the amateur will . 
get his mind so imbued with the love of art, that his eye will i| 
be guided in the detection of the many imitations which unscru- a 


< 


pulous rogues may try to pass off as genuine antiques. 





Arr. V.— The Student's Mythology. A Compendium of 
Greek, Ruman, Eqyptian, Assyrian, Persian, ITindoo, 
Chinese, Thibetian, Scandinavian, Celtic, Aztec, and 
Peruvian Mythologies, in accordance with stundaurd 
authorities. Arranged for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. by C. A. Wurre.' Pp. 315. New York. W. J. 
Widdleton, Publisher. 1870. 


Berore asking any of our readers, Catholic or Protestant, 





whether this is the sort of “ catechism” we should expect from 
a Christian convent, we beg leave to make a few remarks, whic): 
may serve as a prologue. This privilege, will, we trust, be 
granted to us all the more readily when we promise to examine 


the book carefully, and to pass no sentence upon it, until we 


§ conte TE i PME ae pe Se Sw LEE 


have done so—until every impartial reader has had samples 
enough of the work to be able to form an opinion for him 
self of its character. 


2b 


“= 
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Just a year ago we deemed it our duty to intimate, but in 
as delicate a manner as p ssible, that one or two of the acade 
mies of the female Catholic orders were nothing the better, 
either intellectually or morally, but rather the worse, for being 
so near our New York Jesuits and the political friends whose 
projects the professors of St. Xavier’s and St. John’s aided so 
well. By this we did not mean to attribute any unchaste or 
dishonest conduct to either Sisters or Fathers; nor do we 
now. We have contined ourselves, in the past, exclusively to 
the qualifications and characters of each, as educators, and 
shall pursue no different course in the future. 

But at present our attention must be directed chiefly to 
the ladies of the Sacred Lleart. We revret that the language 
in which we feel called upon to discuss their system of educa 
tion cannot be that of approbation, But as it is in the case of 
the Jesuits, so it is in the case of their spiritual sisters. On no 
oli have we condemned the whole order of the former, as 
educators, but always cheerfully admitted that only a small 
number deserve to be censured; and still less have we con 
demned, or would we condemn, the whole order of the latter. 

That ladies, in every sense exemplary and above reproach, 
belong to the order of the Sacred Ileart, far be it from us to 
deny nay, most cheerfully do we bear testimony to the fact 
that such elong to the institution, which, abuve all others of 
ts kind in this country, is, in our opinion, in most need of 
reformation. There are ladies at Manhattanville ~at least 
there were, hot long since —Wlho, if they had their own will, 
could not be induced by any influences, however potent, to 
swerve from the path of rectitude and honor, or to betray the 
confidence of those who, whether Protestants or Catholics, 
entrust them with the education of their daughters. 

ut, unfortunately, it is not ladies of this class that 
are always in power. They are much more likely, in certain 
circumstances, to be deprived of all power, and placed under 
subjection to those whose only capacity is a business capacity ; 
vhose only learning is the learning of Mrs. Sausayve, the board 
nghouse-keeper ; whose only piety is the piety of thrift; and 


| 
Whose cl 


ief deity is Mammon, the deity who gives occasional 




















no 
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contributions of money, even though it be stolen money. Ladies 
of culture and talent, however gentle and pious, however 
large their stock of patience, or however prone ‘o resignation, 
sometimes find it rather humiliating and irksome to be obliged 
to render implicit obedience in all things to such a “su 
perioress.” But thev know that the mildest remonstrance 
a remonstrance that assumes no more rebellious form = than 
that of a tear, renders them liable to be removed at an hour’s 
notice, or subjected to certain other pains and penalties 

lor years we have been listening to the reyvrets of educated 
and enlightened Catholics for this state of things; but although 
in several instances those Catholics were eve-witnesses, whose 
veracity we could not question for a moment, we long clung 
to the opinion that there must have been some mistake on the 
part of our informants. In short. we never believed the worst 
until if was impossible for us to be skeptical any longer; 
even then we found it difficult to believe our eyes and ears, 
What we all ide to particularly, is this; we had lone refused 
to believe that the ladies of the Sacred Heart could be in 
duced by any influences, either spiritual or material, to become 
the allies of those politicians, who, boasting that thes carry the 
[Trish vote in their pocket —having secured it without troubling 
themselves with the voters-—claimed the right to rule and 
plunder New York. 

From what we knew of nuns and nunneries in Evrope and 
America, bearing in mind how often and how cruelly they have 
been wronged, even by their own people, it seemed to us utterly 
impossible that the ladies of the Sacred Heart, could be in 


duced to take the part of the Ring, when justly criticised for its 
notorious iniquities. They may, thought we, have aided 
Sweeny and his gang in obtaining power, but surely they would 
not attempt to screen them from exposure, when they must 
know them to be guilty of svstematice. wholesale thievery. 
Sueh were our thou rhits vhe as most of onr readers are 
aware, we were assailed in the itheost scurrilous wna vile lain 
guage by no fewer than tifry Ring organs, for having dared 
to write and publish such an artiele as * The Central Park 


under Ring Leader Rule.” It is now well known that before 
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this article was published at all—a few days after it was put 
in type—the Ring lawyer, Mr. David Dudley Field, had made 
several visits to our office, and invited us to his residence for 
the avowed purpose of buying this journal, or a part of it if 
we should be unwilling to sell the whole. 

It is, also, well known that on the very day it was pub- 
lished Mayor [all issued a sort of a proclamation against it, 
in the //erald, alleging that we were actuated by spite and 
malice; that Sweeny and his colleagues were above reproach — 
all high-minded, honorable men. This proclamation was pub 
lished as an advertisement in several papers, at the expense 
of the tax-payers ; partly to convince the credulous how inno 
cent the Ring was, and partly to stimulate the zeal of its 
organs, so that they might throw as much dirt at us as 
possible.* 

While thus assailed by the hired organs of the Ring 
while receiving letters of sympathy from all parts of the 
country, as well as from New York, not only from subscribers 
and patrons, but from numbers whom we had never known 
before—while we could not observe the slightest distinetion of 
sect or party in those letters, we tind three communications 
among the pile forming exceptions to the most gratifying gene 
ral rule it las ever been our pris ileve to examine.+ One proves 

* It is but justice to say that instead of taking any part against us, the 
Herald, sometimes accused of being friendly to the Ring, allowed us to dispose 
fully in its columns of the Doge-like, base proceeding of Hall, and show 
the public how disinterested and truthful was his defence of Sweeny. If the 
World joined the mob of hirelings that abused us, day after day. for doing our 
duty, the fact escaped our observation ; indeed, we are pretty sure that its 
principal editor had a higher sense of justice and of shame, than to 
act a part so like that of the pot-house buily, or the Thug. As forthe 7imes, 


yrous and well-directed blows fell daily with crushing weight both on 
the figure-head champion and his ‘** high-minded ” colleagues 
+ Were we to publish the briefest extracts from the kind, friendly letters 


if distinguished men and women, including the greatest and best in the United 


States, we could fill an octavo volume with expressions of the most gene- 
But we have never done anything of the kind Even ou 

enemies, including those who abuse us in bad English, need have no fear that 
will publish their private letters against their will. We leave the contrary 


course to dishonest politicians having no regard for the decencies of life, but 
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to be from a Rey. Father of St. Xavier's College, New York ; 
another from a Rey. Sister of the Sacred Heart Academy, 
Manhattanville, and the third from a Rev. Mother of the 
Sisters of Charity Academy, Mount St. Vincent. The three 
were hot written the same day, or by the same hand ; but they 
breathed exactly the same spirit—not the spirit of St. Xavier 
or St. Johu, but the spirit of the good fathers who now pre 
tend to represent those saints. The good father orders us to 
stop the Review, the wood mother gives us exactly the same 
order, and the good sister orders us to stop printing the 
Sacred Heart prospectus. 

Nothing could be more unjust, or, indeed, more absurd 
than to regard these three letters as an index of Catholic feel 
lng in revard to our battle with the Ring. We shall never 
forget that on the ver day upon which we received, from the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, the letter alluded to, we received 
another from the Academy of the Visitation, at Georgetown, 
D.C. But what a contrast do the two nuns present to each 


other! While one withdraws a prospectus which we had in- 


capable of any baseness which they think may aid them in concealing their 
dishonesty {As for publishing, for any purpose whatever, letters written to 
us in that frank, friendly confidence, in which one gentleman or lady writes 
to another, not dreaming that that confidence will be violated. we trust we 
shall never be capable of such infamy 

Even from California, we had several such letters. From citizens of San 
Francisco, as well as those of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
St. Louis. we had invitations to draw on them for money, in the event of our 
needing any. to maintain our rights as a public journalist, well aware as they 
were of the character of the gang whose enmity we had incurred, and who 
were then all powerful, having control of all the government machinery 
necessary to persecute and oppress. Asan instance of the generosity thus 
evinced by subscribers in all parts of the country, we may be permitted to 
mention the noble offer of Mr. William Haves, a distinguished member of the 
San Francisco bar, to place at our disposal any amount we might require. 
Had we the greediness or the avarice of some of the pious sympathizers with 
the Ring an opportunity was thus prese nted to us of filling our coffers; but 
not one dollar have we asked or acce pte d from any one on any sue h condition 
or for any such purpose. We mention this gentleman because it does him 
additional honor to show that neither the distance of thousands of miles, 
nor his being himself a leading, zealous, active democrat. could render him 


blind to the character and motives of those who so foully assailed us 
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serted for half price, on the representation that the academy 
was poor, the other sends us a list of subscribers, including 
the daughters of leading meh, jurists, physicians, arm\ otticers, 
etc., in various parts of the country, accompanied with a 
ceashier’s check on a New York bank. Soon after we have the 
honor and the gratification of receiving a similar letter from 
St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Date, Ind.. conducted by the 
Sisters of the [oly Cross. \ud by hohe have we been 
treated more kindly than by the Sisters of Mount de 
Chantal Academy, near Wheeling, Va., both before and after 
our grappling with the Ring. Nor have we to go so far even 
as Georgetown for instances of kindness and generosity —most 
arreeabie e\ idences of appreciation of our humble labors in 
behalf of education—on the part of the female Catholic or 
ders engaged in teaching. Until we attacked the Ring, and 
were abused by its organs, we had no knowledge of the 
academy conducted by the Sisters of the V isitation, so near us as 
Brooklyn; and the first information we receive of it is in the 


form of a most complimentary, kind letter from its superioress, 


enclosing tlie subscripti nn of her academy, and expressing a 
wish that we nay he able to furnish all the back numbers. 


There is not one of these four institutions whose princi 


pal teachers are not vastly better 4 ialitied, by education and 


1 


Those cf the 


talent, and much more retined ladies, than 


Sacred IHleart Academy. As for Georgetown Academy of 
the V isitati My, it is as much 5 iperior fo the Manhat an Acad 
emy of the Sacred [leart* as Georgetown College is to St 

* A slight illustration of this may not be uninteresting. On the principle 
f ic tree by its fruit, let us compare the Sacred Heart Academy 
with St. Mary's Academy Few Eastern people would expect to find a 


modest female institution in Indiana equal to a very pretentious one in the 


suburbs of New York Some three years since, while travelling in the West. 


ivailed ourselves of a kind invitation to visit St. Mary's, with which we 


had been honored some time previously by one of its most accomplished 

rs. It so happened that it wasduring vacation, The sisters expressed 

t r re t that we did not come at a time when we could hear the recita 
\s it was, however, they were determined that we s 


ing whether St. Mary’s was anything 


ue the compet 
he education of young ladies, for being situated 


Hoosier State.” Accordingly, the good lidy who invited us conducts us to 


ul 
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Xavier's. New York, or St. John’s. Fordham. The canse 
is this: the Georgetown Academy, as well as the Manhat 
tanville Academy, is under the influence of the Jesuits ; but 
the Georgetown Jesuits and the New York Jesuits are vers 
different from each other, both as educators and men. 

Our readers are aware that this is not the first time we 
have pointed out this distinction ; we did so more than seven 
years ago. Not only have we contrasted (Georgetown Cx lleove 
with our New York Jesuit colleges, on several occasions, in 
dicating the immense superiority of the former, but we have 
also contrasted the 7uflvences exercised by those institutions, 
and the fruits of those influences. We have intimated that 
there isno Tammany Ring at Georgetown ; no large, wealthy, 
commercial city which those who can secure the Trish 
vote may plunder—in a word, no municipal thieves who think 
they can rob the more easily in future if they show, by 


room in which one of the sisters shows us some fine specimens of needlework 
done by the students. In another room another sister shows us several essays 
written by the young ladies, whose names are affixed to them Passing 
along the corridor we are conducted to another room in which there is 
an Italian lady, to whom we are introduced, and who performs several 
exquisite pieces on the piano, concluding by singing. to her own accom- 
paniment. with one of the sweetest. tenderest voices we have ever heard, 
the nobie Stabut Mater. We forget now whether it was a Spanish or French 
sister who honored us in a similar manner, performing several gems on the 
ruitar. Thus we were introduced in turn to American, English, Irish, 
Frencl talian, and German ladies. each of whom treated us with some 
mark of courtesy Finally the good superioress insisted on our din 
ing at the Academy. in company with the chaplain of the institution 
Then, having visited Georgetown Academy, while the students were present, 
we had the honor of being treated to one of the most delightful amateur 
concerts we have ever heard. One young lady performs on the piano, and 
sings; another on the guitar; another on the harp; another sings most 
sweetly a beautiful solo, ete. We did not wonder at finding even such 
charming evidences of superior culture at an institution so famous as George- 
town Acade my ; but we confess we were quite asto1 ished at what we saw 
and heard so far to the West as St. Mary's, Notre Dame 

Now what of the Sacred Heart Academy ? Some will say. perhaps, ‘* You 
are too great a sinner to be let inside the door there'”’ Not so. however. 
We have been shown more there than at either Notre Dame or Georgetown: 
but there was a great difference in kind. It is true. that at the Sacred Heart 


we have not been shown any essays written by the students; any guitars or 
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sending their sons and daughters to the fathers and sisters, 
or by presenting them large donations from their stolen 


wealth, how friendly they are to the Catholic church. 


We think that when all these circumstances are con- 


sidered, it will be admitted that we had no right to be 
surprised at the sr ing contrast presented by the letters 
vhich we received from Manhattanville, St. Vincent’s, and 
Creorgetowh , lay, it will be admitted that even if we had not 
been pre iously aware of the high character of St. Mary's 
Academy, Notre Dame, we had a right lo expect more real 
culture, as well as more genuine Christian principle from that 
institution, removed as it is, in its charming solitude from all 

rrupting influences, than from the academics of Manhattan 
ille and St. Vincent especially from the pet ol such states- 


mich, lawyivers, und moralists us Veter Lb. Sweeny, A. 


harps or other elegant instruments; nor have we beep permitted to hear any 
recitations, or any music, either instrumental or vocal. But at that institu 
ive been shown, and more than once. the young ladies’ hed-rooms 


their beds, and their dresses! We have been shown even the infirmary, as 


vell s Madam Hardie’s parrots and her rosaries Thus, we may 
ive been shown fine needlework at the Sacred Heart, but if so it was on the 
lacie eds or on their night dresses We do not pretend to think 

it thers i nv serious lnpropriets on the part of the nuns of the Sacred 
Heart in showing what good laundresses, seamstresses, and floor-moppers there 


re about Manhattanville, but we think it would have been somewhat better. 


nd a little more discreet tohave shown some of the young ladies’ essays, traus 


ition drawings, text-books, ete Nothing, however, of the latter kind 

othing intellectua has ever been shown us at that institution We once 
ed Vassar Colle ; but in doing so we had nothing but good to say of 

he lady professors These ladies, like the sisters of Georgetown and Notre 


Dame, thought it more suitable to show us their students’ class-rooms than 


their bed-rooms, and they thought it more suitable to conduct us to the 
lining-room than to the infirmary It may be asked, then, if the accom 
plished fair professors of Vassar treated us kindly (as they certainly did) 

did we criticise that institution ? Our reply is that we did so in accord 


unce with the principle of Voltaire, who truly says, that there are ladies capa- 


ble of governing kingdoms and empires, but the misfortune is that those 
very ladies will allow themselves to be governed by men who have not under- 
ling enough to govern a dozen pullets Perhaps the ladies of the 


Sacred Heart ought to be excused on the same ground, for when anything 


of the kind is intimated to Madam Hardie, she says nothing, but shakes her 


head knowingly. and laughs piously 
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Oakey Hall, Thomas C. Fields, ete., ete. Be this as it may 
we confess that the three documents received by us from 
fathers, mothers, and sisters, during our battle with the Ring, 
reminded us of nothing more forcibly than those lines of 
Juvenal, in which the satirist is supposed to allude to in- 
fluences exercised by certain sanctimonious parties on the 
Vestal Virgins, and in which he ironically exclaims, * How 


happy those nations are whose divinities, grow in their gardens! 
O sanctas gentes, quibus hee nascuntur in hortis numina !* 


Had the Catholic clergy of New York, or elsewhere, or 
any of the Catholic orders—whether brotherhoods or sister 
hoods—-not under the influence of New York and Fordham 
Jesuits, evinced to us any such feeling—that is, any sympathy 
with the Ring, or any opposition to us for attacking it—then 
we should not have wondered so much at the course of the 
representatives of the Sacred Heart and St. Vincent. But 
most cheerfully, hay, vratefully, do we bear testimony to the 
fact that the priests pursued directly the opposite course. We 
could mention a large number, who, instead of withdrawing 
their subscriptions, doubled or trebled them. The solitary ex 
ception to this wasthe Rev. Father Farrell. Even Father Farrell, 
although said to be a little eccentric, was in no indecent haste. 


Ile was more the Christian and the ventleman than to a 


j- 


nounce to us the stopping of his tive dollars a year subseri 


} 
)- 


| 
tion, while the blood-hounds of the Ring were howling at us 


and whetting their fangs to tear ourselves and our journal into 
shreds. Ile waited until Sweeny, Hall & Co. had done 
their best and their worst to crush us, but failed to hurt a 
hair in our head. 

As for the Christian Brothers, who had been our steady, 
faithful friends for many years, they proved more friendly and 
generous to us now than ever, if that were possible. They had 
no fear of sympathizing with us openly against the Ring. 
They could have got a full share, as well as the Jesuits or their 


protegees, of the plundered money, but they spurned it as a 


* Sat. xv. 10 
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ase, degrading thing. Accordingly, well might we regard it 
as an honor to be visited by two of these good men—the presi 
dents of two colleges—ninety miles from New York, while the 
public plunderers are doing all in their power to strike us 
down. Nor was it alone assurances of sympathy and good 


*1} 1? J } } 
ili which they brought 1 


s, and which would have been 
most consoling to us, knowing, as we did, from long ex 
perience, how sincere they were; they also offered to us, with 
the modesty and wood grace characteristic of them, an increase 
matronage, the increase consisting in the insertion of the 
prospectus of a third college of theirs that of Rockhill, which 
has yoy ared in the advertising department of every number 
ve have issued since. 

This showed how much the Christian Brothers cared for 
the Rine, and how much they differed from its saintl, and 


nsaintly supporters and friends. But it was not all. Their 


Provineial offered to accompany us fo he Fort Washington 
residence of Mr Charles O°Conor, in order that we might 
have the opinion of the great jurist relative to the base per 
ecution to which we were subjected for having performed 

r legitimate duty as a reviewer. We had alwavs thought 


hig! ly ot Ir igh lho) both as a lawver and a ventleman. 


Ile Wiis ne if ‘) first subscribers, and had never ceased 
he courteous and friendly. In illustration of this it would 
sufficient to “aA that, regularly every vear he lias sent his 


issistant —-a member of the bar. and a gentleman of liberal 
edueation and fine culture —to pret his subseription. Never, 


» this dav, has he failed ina single instance todo so. If there 


is a change during our battle with the Ring, it was one for 
( etter the “lil able ( ld vrentleman., who loves and admires 
Mr. O’Conorso much. came earlier than usual, bringing words 


sympath 


and encouragement with his subscription. We 


he permitted to remark, in PASSING, that there is another 


ntleman. whom his fellow citizens also love to honor, who 
is Puls ied t ward is ¢ xactly the Same course: we lnMean (ren 
eral John A. Dix—also one of our first subscribers-——who. 


even \\ lle The secession 


ebellion was raging. used to send his 


aid-de camp to our oftice with snbseriptions. and has since 
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deigned to send his son many a time on the same errand—in 
a word, never failed to send a gentleman. 

But it is with the great jurist we have to do just now. 
We only want to place the two names, O’Conor and Dix, 
side by side—names almost sufficient to redeem the char- 
acter of a whole community. Never did we spend a pleas- 
anter day than we did with Mr. O’Conor, several years 
ago, at his Fort Washington residence, or rather between 
his residence and Ligh Bridge. Never did we profit more 
by the conversation of any individual than we did that 
day by the conversation of Mr. O’Conor, as we sat with him 
in his library for hours, with even the floor almost covered 
with books. Many times since have we recalled it, in 
public and private, as an intellectual repast of the highest 
order—one but rarely enjoyed in a lifetime. Still the great 
jurist surprised us on the occasion of our visit in regard to 
the Ring. Ile rose far above the highest estimate we had 
previously formed of his character. lis indignaut, eloquent, 


scathing denunciations of the principal members of the Ring 


astonished us; it has often occurred to us since, how wondei 
fully prophetic his fierce, burning words have proved, for 
none of the figures, or forged vouchers proving their guilt 
had vet been published. Never shall we forvet the expression 
of that pale, intellectual face, now lit up with indignation, the 
lips alternately compressed and quivering, those grey eyes vist 
ening and full of fire, and that long, bony-finger pointing 
and shaking while, with a few admirably chosen, energetic 
words, he portrayed to the life, the base character of each 
of the chief conspirators. Deeply as the language and ge- 
tares of Mr. O’Conor impressed us, making us feel really as if 
spell bound, we could not help recollecting some of the noblest 
thoughts of Cicero; and not his forensic thoughts, but more 
sublime thoughts, those in his great philosophical work on the 
Nature of the Gods, especially in that passage in which he 
describes Justive as a benevolent divinity that renders to every 
one, in turn, his due. 


Justitia suum cuique distribuit.* 


* De Natura Deorun, iii. 15 
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\fter Mr. O’Conor had thus photographed the Ling 
leader and his colleagues. his voice and manner underwent a 
profound change; with all the gentleness and tender sym 
pathy of a woman, he said: “ Have no fear of these base 
men, They have done their worst to you, with their foul 
abuse, which will do you more good than harm. Their 
power will not last long. It is not in the nature of things 
that their day of retribution should be far distant. But if 
they should annoy you any further I shall be ready to meet 
your lawyer at his office, at your office, or at my office, to 
exercise in your behalf whatever legal knowledge I possess 
after an experience of half a century.” 

[f these noble words have not proved prophetic none ever 
have. But even Mr. O’Conor’s kind and generous offers did 
not give us so high an opinion of his stern integrity and un 
biased love of justice as a remark or two he made afterwards. 
Because Mr. O’Conor sometimes glories, in his public speeches, 


| 


in being a Catholic, there are Protestants who think he is 


bigoted. What his real feeling in this respect was we did not 
know at this time, for he had never introduced the subject to 
us, nor had we toe him; but we doubted whether it was possible 
for a man of his extensive knowledge, profoundly logical 
mind and strong common-sense to be bigoted. However, 
having just received from the Academy of the Sacred Ileart 
the letter alluded to above, we incidentally mentioned the 
matter to Mr. O'Conor. Without a moment’s hesitation, one 
of the best lay Catholics in the world replied: * If they are so 
foolish, what need you care about them? You are not their 
father confessor!” This eonvinced us that the venerable 
father of the American Bar is as much above the influence of 
bigotry as he is above that of any other off shoot of ignorance. 

To this we need hardly add that our visit to Fort Washing 


] 
+} 


he midst of our persecutions, was a most agreeable one. 


t 


Toon, in 
Mr. O’Conor was as kind and generous in offering us the 
hospitalities of his house, as he was in offering us the benetit 
f his great learning and abilities as a jurist. Much gratified, 


as we were, the good Provincial who accompanied us was more 


80, if p ssible. 
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Now, a fact or two will show whether the Provincial 
had a right to feel justified in taking this friendly interest in 
our case. Who had a better opportunity of judging whether we 
deserved to be assailed, as we were, by the Ring, for having 
exposed its ignorance, and warned the public against its frandu- 
lent propensities, than one in whose employment we had been 
for five vears’? It will be seen that there was nothing rash, 
or unduly hasty in his conduct. Ten years had elapsed since 
he first knew us as an editor and reviewer, he being Presi- 
dent of Manhattan College. After a year’s acquaintance 
having in the meantime read every number of our journal 
then published—he addressed us one day thus: ‘ Would you 
have any objection to lecture on English literature and Latin 
in a Catholic college 4” “None whatever,” is our reply. “ I 
know that, although a Protestant, you would introduce nothing 
sectarian into your lectures. This I am satisfied of from the 
liberal, cosmopolitan tone of your Review.” We could only 
thank the gentleman for his kind opinion. [lis next question 
was relative to the annual salary we should expect for two 
lectures a week. After some hesitancy we mentioned what 
we thought would be fair, adding, however, that if he thought 
this too much we would be satisfied with less. His reply was: 
* We are but poor; we have no resources but our labors as 
teachers; yet we are willing to pay you what vou ask ; indeed, 
we would offer more if we could afford it.” 

There was no written agreement—no third person to wit- 
ness what had been said. But never in five vears had we to 
ask a quarter's salary ; it was always sent to us, or handed to 
us at the colleve, and always with kind, complimentary words. 
When the currency became depreciated, during the war, an 
amount was voluntarily added to our salary which more than 
counterbalanced the depreciation First, we went, as inti 
mated, twice a week, and continued to do so for three years. 
Our editorial labors had now become so heavy a task, and 
absorbed so much of our time, both day and night, that 
we began to fear we should resign the position so gener- 
ously given us. We mentioned our misgivings to the Presi- 


dent and Vice-President, who immediately proposed that 
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in future we should only lecture once a week, and that 
we should have the same salary as when we lectured 
wice. This arrangement continued two years. The Provin 
cial and his brethren knew whether we had faithfully per 
formed our duties as a professor during these five years; they 


bered whether they had ever seen anything in our con 


remein 
duct unworthy either of a reviewer or an educator. It was 
because they could remember nothing of the kind, that the 
Provincial interested himself so warmly in our behalf when 
we were assailed; it was for the same reason that the two 
presidents went all the way to Quoque, L. [., to congratulate us 
on having triumphed over our enemies. 

These details, illustrative of the noble generosity of the 
Christian Grothers—a generosity worthy of the name thes 
bear, and of the good and venerable founder of their order 
vill not seem either irrelevant or supertluous, when it is re 
membered that it was our connection with their college, and 

e high opinion we entertained aud often expressed of it, that 
brought upon us the implacable ill-will of the Jesuits of New 
York and Fordham. These good fathers can never forgive us 
for bearing our humble testimony to the fact that the colleges 
of the Christian Brothers in this country are vastly superior to 
theirs: and what the fathers cannot forgive, neither mother 
nor sisterof Manhattanville or Mount St. Vincent call forgive. 
It was, perhaps, but natural, therefore, that the three parties 
should combine to give a kick (when they think he is down) 
to one who committed so many mortal sins in his criticisms, in 
ributing lenorance, vulgarity, petty jealousy, envy, ete., to 


hely men, profound scholars and great educators—the ad- 


miring patrons of those * champions,’ whose qualifications 
Toot preparing students tor vraduation in the whiskey shop, 
and lager bier saloon, are so well known. Nor will it 


seem strange that the fathers, if mot the sisters, have, for 
nearly the same reason, regarded the Provincial, also, as 
iaving grievously sinned; since they have been well aware 
from the beginning, that he is one of those who fully recog- 
nize the right of public journalists to give their opinions 
freely of educational institutions and educators. Several times, 
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during the five years of our professorship in his college, we 
offered to resign in order to relieve him from the consequences 
of the holy horror of the bigots, for allowing a heretic to teach 
even Latin in a Catholic institution, but, worse than all, for 
retaining the heretic in his service for a single day after he had 
dared to criticise these saintly fathers. This, to use again the 
language of the pagan satirist, was so wicked a thing as scarcely 


to be expiated by death itself. 
Credebant hoc grande nefas et morte piandum. * 


But the Provincial viewed the whole matter in a different 
light. To our offers, he would say: “ You do your duty as a pro- 
fessor—all you promised, and all I wanted. In regard to your 
criticisms as a public journalist, I have no right to dictate to you 
one way or another. It is true that we regard the Archbishop 
of the diocese as a father, and that what pains him pains us, 
though it be ouly a criticism on his educational views or his 
language. But it would be quite another thing to accept your 
resignation on account of such a criticism, especially when 
convinced, as I am, that there is no malice in it; and if I did 
pursue so narrow-minded a course, the Archbishop would, | 
am sure, be the first to blame me. No, doctor; continue your 
lectures as long as it is agreeble to you to do so.” 

According to the divines of Fordham and St. Xavier’s, this 
was heresy in one of its most alarming and reprehensible 
forms; and they tried every means—moving heaven and 
earth-—“to stamp it out.” Finally the Provincial and his 
colleagues were obliged to agree with us that it was better for 
“the heretic” to retire in order to end the strife.+ We have 


* Juv. , xiii. 54. 

+ It is but justice to the priests in the habit of visiting the insti- 
tution while we were there, that in not a single instance did they manifest to 
us any other feeling than one of kindness and good-will; and we may truly 
add that in no college or university in this country, have we met more accom 
plished scholars than some of those unassuming and modest priests, who took 
delight in witnessing the progress of Manhattan. Not only have we found su 
perior Latinists amongst them but also excellent Grecians. In illustration of 
these remarks, we may be permitted to mention the names of Father Breen, 
Father Clowry, Father Kensella, Father McGlyn, Father Starr, Father Nicot. 


VOL. XXV.—NO. L. 6 
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already remarked that we never had to call for our salary dur- 
ing those five years. On the day of our retirement there was 
not a penny of that salary due to us. But ten days afterwards, 
the Provincial (Rev. Bro. Patrick), called at our oftice, and pre- 
sented us the check of the College for one thousand dol- 
lars ($1,000), with the remark: “ We feel that this is but a 
small mark of our appreciation of the faithful and efficient man- 
ner in which you performed for us the duties we confided to 
you.” Soon after, the Director of Manhattan College (Rev. Bro. 
Paulian) inserted its prospectus in our advertising pages. On 
his inquiry for our rates, we told him that our charge to Man- 
hattan should be one hundred dollars ($100) a year less than 
we charged others. He thanked us kindly, handed us a check 
for the amount mentioned, and took his leave. Toward the 
close of the year, he called again and after his usual friendly 
salutation, he handed us a hundred dollar bill. “ What is this 
for, Brother Paulian¢ You paid for your advertisement for 
the year eight months ago; and, if you remember, you have a 
receipt in full.” “ Yes, doctor, I remember; but we have done 
so well since, and are so fully aware of the service you rendered 
the College as professor, especially in the department of Latin 
conversation, we feel that the least that we should do in con- 
sideration of that service, is to allow you your full rate for our 
pr spectus.” 

Such are a few of our experiences of the monastic orders 
in America. Need we say what contrasts they present! Judg- 
ing from the undeniable facts thus hurriedly glanced at, should 
we expect the same sort of teaching from all those orders / 
Should we expect those capable of being induced to act in a 
most wnchristian spirit to occupy themselves chiefly in ineul- 
cating the ennobling, purifying precepts of Christianity 4 On 
the contrary, should we not rather be surprised if we found 
any real proof of their caring anything about those precepts ? 
Nay, should we not be justified in supposing that the precepts 
they have most at heart are very different from those taught 
Father Nilan. Never did any of these gentlemen meet us at the college, with- 


out making us feel that we were welcome, or without convincing us that they 


recognized no sectarianism in the republic of letters 
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by Christ and his disciples? Now, if any doubt whether the 
question has ceased to be one of mere supposition let them turn 
their attention to the volume whose title stands at the head of 
this article; let them ask themselves whether it is the exploits 
of the gods and goddesses of Greece, Rome, Egypt, ete., the 
nuns of the Sacred Heart should seek to impress on the minds 
of the young ladies intrusted to their care. While they are 
solving this problem we will make another comparison, or 
two. 

We have already compared the sisters of Manhanttanville 
and Mount St. Vincent tothe sisters of other Catholic orders— 
to the most highly cultivated and most exemplary of those 
ladies, and asked our readers to observe the contrast. Now a 
word as to our Protestant educators of young ladies. Why 
did the ladies of the Sacred Heart feel called upon to with- 
draw their prospectus, when we criticised the Ring and 
were assailed by it, more than the Rey. Dr. Van Norman, who 
had been our patron and friend for a dozen years? Why did 
the latter, instead of evincing any displeasure at our hurting 
the feelings of the malefactors, congratulate us on having 
exposed their chiefs to public scorn? Why did not the Presi- 
dent of Rutgers Female College think he had a right to 
give usa kick? for he, too, had been our patron for many 
years. Why did he not write at once ordering us to stop his 
prospectus ? But what did he do? One evening, while being 


assailed by the whole howling pack of the Ring, as we were 


riding down the Fifth avenue, a gentleman took hold of our bri- 
dle rein with one hand and grasped our hand with the other. 
We turned our head, and saw it was Dr. Pierce. “ We are hav- 
ing a reception this evening,” said he; “I want you to come, here 
are tickets.” “* Doctor do you not observe how I am assailed.” 
“ Certainly ; that’s the very reason | have come out in this man 
ner. Several of my patrons and myself have just been talk 
ing of it; we all understand it perfectly, and you may rely 
on our sympathy.” This kind, generous man would not 
loose his hold of the rein until we had to promise (and we 
confess it was with no slight emotion we did so) that we would 
come if possible. 
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But Drs. Van Norman and Pierce are of the sterner sex. 
Perhaps ladies should rather believe that the Ring was innocent, 
especially the great Ring-leader. In this case they would 
naturally regard the accuser of the Ring as a very wicked 
person—so wicked, that they ought not, perhaps, to be satisfied b 
on seeing him attacked by a mob without aiding the mob in 
its good work, if only by dragging him by the hair, or scratch- 
ing his face! True, this is not characteristic of the gentler 
sex: it rather reminds us of those who unsex themselves, and 
of the sad but truthful description of such, by one who knew 
at least one of them but too well: 

‘* But as for thee, thou false woman ! 
My sister and my fae, 
Grim vengence yet shall whet a sword 
That thro’ thy soul shall gae ! 
The weeping blood in woman’s breast 


Was never known to thee ; 


, 


Nor th’ balm that draps on wounds of woe 

Frae woman’s pitying e’e.”* 1 

But fortunately there was a lady educator among our New 
York patrons, at the same time, to vindicate the sex, although 
she was known to us only by her well-earned fame as an in 
structor, and by her polite business letters. Why did Mlle. 
Rostan feel no more called upon than Dr. Van Norman or Dr. 
Pierce to say “stop” to us while we were assailed by the 


ing, since she, too, was numbered among our subscribers and 





advertisers 4 Was it because she was incapable of appreci- 








ating the noble virtues and brilliant talents of Peter B. 


Sweeny, A. Oakey Ila 








l, ete.4 This, perhaps, is the only 





theory upon which we can account for the fact that that esti- 





mable lady never wrote to us more kindly, or evinced a more 





friendiy feeling in regard to our journal than she has since we 





dared to exhibit the true character of “ ringleader rule,’ and 





were pounced upon, as the world knows, for doing so. 





But what of the pupils of those different institutions / 





Llow do they compare with each other, taking the characters 





of their parents as criteria’) Were any members of the Tam- 






* Lament of Mary Queen of Scots on the approach of Spring. 
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many Ring, or the Erie Ring among the patrons of Mlle. Ros 
tan, Dr. Van Norman, or Dr. Pierce at this time, although 
those patrons included as good Catholics as any in America? 
Were any members of those Rings among the patrons of the 
Manhattanville Academy, or the Mount St. Vincent Aca- 
demy ? Who can answer the former question in the affirma 
tive, or the latter in the negative? That is, Mlle. Rostan 
was as free from any such influence, and as far removed from 
bigoted, vindictive advice as the sisters of Georgetown, Mount 
de Chantal, Notre Dame, and Brooklyn, and accordingly she 
acted in the same kind, generous, womanly manner in which 
those good ladies did. In the same way Drs. Van Norman 
and Pierce owed as little to the Ring as the Christian Brothers, 
and probably despised its members as much ; accordingly, the 
former were as little disposed as the latter to be otherwise 
than friendly to us while the vultures and the jackals sought to 
devour us. 

At all events, we think it will be admitted by intelligent 
Catholics, as well as Protestants, that if nuns residing in the 
suburbs will make an appointment by letter with a reviewer, 
when getting up a book of doubtful character, to see him in 
the city, so that he may not have the trouble to go to the 
suburbs—if one nun is sent alone for that purpose who makes 
an arrangement for the insertion of their prospectus, the re 
viewer taking all in good part, and treating the nun on meeting 
her with as much deference and consideration as if she had been 
an ambassador from heaven—if, after all this, without their 
having ever been disobliged in any manner by him, but often 
the contrary, those nuns would send such orders to that re 
viewer as “ stop,” “stop,” when they find him set upon by a 
mob of malefactors, thus rendering evil for good, it will, we 
say, be admitted that much is not to be expected from their 
teaching. 

This was exactly our case more than a year ago. Wehave 
already remarked that we were never more astonished Had 
we ever made the slightest criticism on the ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, we should not have thought the pr weeding so strange, 


orso unlady-like. For the first time we made a few criticisms 
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on the Manhattanville Academy in our number for Septem- 
ber, 1871—just a year ago; but those having the curiosity to 
turn to the article, entitled “ Collegiate and Scholastic Quack- 
ery, Male and Female,” will see that we were by no means 
hypereritical. As for severity, we did not say one-tenth of 
what we felt was eminently deserved. In short, we confined 
ourselves to a few hints, the justice of which was sufficiently 
apparent even then, although we omitted to say that 
stone-throwing from glass houses by nuns was neither a wise 
nor a creditable pastime, leaving religion and morality alto- 
gether out of the question. But the Scriptures say that those 
who offend in one point are guilty of all) Accordingly we 
are soon honored with another letter from Manhattan Acad 
emy, in which we are informed (Aew me miseruin /) that we 
are to have no more subscriptions from the Sacred Ieart— 
that those of the academies at Albany and Rochester, as well 
as that of the Manhattanville institution, are withdrawn, and 
that we must not in future send the Review to any of the 
three. We bow to the sentence, and find no fault. The three 
names are erased, but, by mistake, the next number is sent to one 
of the Sacred Ileart academies. By return of mail we receive it 
hack, accompanied with a note, the substance of which is that 
our fate in that respect is sealed ; the decree has gone forth 
against us; the good, pious, and enlightened superioress at 
Manhattanville has so ordered it; and the National (Juar- 
terly is never again to be admitted within those sacred walls! 
We wrote back apologizing for the mistake of having failed, 
in one instance, to do as we were bid, and assuring our pious 
correspondent that it would not occur again. 

Doubtless many of our readers must have come to the 
conclusion, before this, that the patronage we had from St. 
Xavier's College, Fordham College, Manhattan Academy, and 
Mount St. Vincent Academy, before we hurt the feelings of 
Peter JB. Sweeny and his worthy colleagues, must have 
been quite munificent ; but the truth is that we had received 
much more patronage, as well as more politeness, even 


from the Jews. Nay, the house of B. L. Solomon «& 
C'o.. 


of this city, alone, had given us more in two years 














~) 
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than we had ever received from the four institutions of 
fathers and sisters. As for literary institutions, we owed 
more to Columbia College than to the same four, and ten 
times as much to the University of the City of New York, 
while its chancellor was the venerable Dr. Ferris. Nay, Mlle. 
Rostan was a far more generous patron of ours. Still more 
incredible, perhaps, will it seem that we had derived more 
patronage, and experienced far more kindness, from one 
Catholic academy in British America, that of the Ladies of 
Loretto, at Toronto, than from the four allied institutions ; 
but such, nevertheless, is the fact. Ilaving already borne 
testimony to the enlightened liberality of other orders—Bro- 
thers and Sisters—it is superfluous to make any comparison 
here in regard to the latter. Suffice it to say, that naturally 
enough, it is those who have always evinced most bigotry, most 
penuriousness, most avarice, and most ignorance, who have 
also evinced most spite, most treachery, most sympathy with 
Tammany ! 

But it is time that we take up the catechism of the Sacred 
Ileart nuns; we will do so now, reserving, until we have ex- 
amined it, our views on the utility and value of mythology as 
a means of rendering young ladies pious and virtuous! “ The 
work has been compiled,” we are told in the preface, “ with 
great care, from re liable SOUrCES, and will be found to ce mitain 
much that is new and interesting” (p. 3). The italicising 
must not be attributed to Madam Hardie ; that part of the 
work is ours. It seems that some new gods and goddesses 
have been discovered of late! How “ very reliable” the 
“sources” are may be inferred from the additional informa- 
tion, in the preface, that, “ Reference has been made through- 
out to the New American Cyclopedia” (p. 4). This, of course, 
may be regarded as a guarantee that the catechism is a stan 
dard authority on gods and goddesses.* Accordingly, filled 


* It is proper to say, that by this we do not mean to disparage the labors 
or the intelligence of those under whose supervision that work was compiled 
We have never denied that both the editors are men of education and talent ; 
but we have often denied that the publishers possessed the necessary liber 


ality and spirit to pay for suitable matter for a work worthy of the name which 
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with confidence—sure that we are in the hands of a safe cuide, 


we turn over a few pages and read : 


* (ues.— What were Juno’s faults ? 
Ln . —She Was very jealous, and took the most crm l reve nge ol 


the mortal women whom Jupiter /oved”* (p. 44). 


Turning back a few pages to find Jupiter, our eyes fall on 
the following : 


ins.—Jupiter was married to Juno, te whom he first appeared 
in the form of a crow. Hee mstantly excited her jealou I] hy his admir- 
ation of tal women, and this zave rise to manv adventures celehrated 


What will the you 
this * jealousy,” these * many adventures,”+ ete.? Will Father 


ladies ask each other in regard to 


hia 


Shea have to explain ? In reply to the question, * Who was 
Venus?” the young ladies receive some curious information. 
that alluded to bears. Still it is a useful publication, but we are sure none 
would laugh more heartily than its editors, at the idea of quoting it as an 


authority on cods and rodde sses ! 


* The estimate of several of the Fathers of the Church is given as follows 

by Bayle 
Elle concut tofjours d’une fagon extraordinaire. Selon l’opinion la 
plus commune, elle ne fut mére que de trois enfans, qui sont Mars, Voleain, 
et Heb Pour ce qui est de Mars, elle le congut par l’attouchement d'une 
fleur que Flore lui indiqua Elle cherchoit a se venger de son mari, qui avoit 


produit Minerve tout seul; et 4 lui montrer qu'elle en pouvoit fair autant 


ins le secours d’aucun male Pour Vulcain, elle le concut de vent, par une 
vertu toute semblable a celles des jumens d’ Espagne Vide Art.. Hippomeane S. 


Dict. Philosoph 
+ Supposing that in their researches to gratify their curiosity they should 


find the following. We abstain from removing the drapery of a foreign 


I] commit inceste avec ses sceurs, avec ses filles, et avec ses tantes. IT 
jouit de sa scur Junon sans attendre qu’elle fit sa femme, et puis il 


¢pousa, J’en parle ailleurs. Il viola son autre sceur Ceres, et en eut Pros 


erpine Il coucha avec trois de ses tantes, savoir avec Themis, avec Doine, 
et avec Mnemosyne De son inceste avec la prémié¢re sortirent les Heures 
ew ie Parg 1e8° de la seconde il « ngendra Venus - eT il eut de la troisieme 

neuf Muses. Aiant vu un jour sa mére endormie, il tacha de jouir d’ell 


ar surprise.—Bayle, art. Jupiter 
| I ’ 


l 
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Thus, for example: “ But Jupiter betrothed her to Vulcan, an 
ugly and deformed divinity” (p. 49). Alas, there are more 
than Vulean who are “ugly and deformed.” We turn over 
a few pages and read as follows: 

‘ Ques.—To whom was Vulcan married ? 

“* Ans.—Vulcan was married to Venus, but that goddess Jehaved 


treacherously towards him and attached herself to Mars ” (p. 65). 


What comments will the young ladies make on this? Will 
they ask, was it a sin to be “ugly and deformed?” and if so, 
whether it justified Venus in having “behaved treacher- 
ously,” ete. May they not also inquire how, when, or where 
did she attach herself to Mars? Ilow long did the attach- 
ment continue, ete. ? Let those who doubt read: 

‘ (Jues.—W hat do you say of the festivals of Venus? 

ins.—They were various, and accompanied by much that was 


disgraceful and immoral” (p. 50). 


How strange this will seem to pious young ladies! But 
they are told, a page or two farther on, how handsomely 
= Venus fulfi led her engagement hy aiding him (Paris) to 
carry off Welen, the beautiful wife of Menelaus, king of 
Sparta” (p. 52). Will not the innocent student be likely to 
think that, upon the whole, it must be rather pleasant than 
otherwise for a “beautiful wife.’ to be carried off? This 
question will be the more easily answered when the “ cate- 
chism” is studied a little more closely. Turn, for instance, to 
the answer to the question, “ Who was Circe ?” which concludes 
thus: “ After this Circe entertained Ulysses in a Tree ndly 
manner,” (p. 96). What did this friendship consist in? Are 
young girls to be taught that a woman only acts “in a friendly 
manner” when she is wantonly and barefacedly adulterous /* 
[f not, why have we the same indulgent account of the affair 
of Calypso? “This goddess,” says our saintly author, “ enter- 
tuined Ulysses with much kindness, and even offered to share 
her immortality with the hero, if he would consent to forget 

* See some expurgated translation of Homer's Odyssey, lib. x, 360, et seq 


As for the descriptions of Hesiod, Ovid, and others, we do not want to 
refer to them 
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Ithaca, and dwell forever in her happy island” (p. 159). 
What this * much kindness” consisted in is told by Homer in 
language as chaste as the nature of the subject would allow -% 
at the same time we think we shall be excused for not quoting 
it here. Need we say that for Ulysses “to forget Ithaca” was 
to forget his faithful wife Penelope.‘ But what of that 7 
Ilow wives may feel, or what they may think, in such cireum- 
stances, is a thing altogether foreign to the object of the 
Sacred Heart catechism. But one more instance of this kind. 
In speaking of Dido’s //aéson with .Eneas, our pious authoress 
says, also, of the Trojan hero, that he was “ kindly enter- 
tained” (p. 172). We are further informed that “she (Dido) 
resolved, therefore, to share her throne with the hero,” ete. 
(p. 173). What did this “throne” consist of 2? One critic 
says it was made of bulrushes—something like the ark in 
which Pharaoh’s daughter found Moses; but another scouts 
this theory, and insists that it was made of Carthagenian wool, 
pretending, at the same time, that this is the true orign, after 
all, of the Roman expression “ Punic faith!” Perhaps Father 
Bapst, who is said to be a good, discreet judge of such things, 
could explain what sort of a contrivance Dido's “ throne ” really 
Wis, \t all events, it did not possess sufficient attraction to de- 
tain .Mneas more than a few weeks, and the Sacred Ileart 


catechism gives us the following account of the catastrophe : 


‘Jupiter sent Mercury to the nero, commanding him to embark 
Vithout delay, and proceed to i's dest ned settiement in lt uly. ineas 
ed, and made the necessary preparations for departure, disregard 
iwsa hes ot the queen 
When Dido yand that a// is unavailing, and that the Trojans 
adv ¢ mrked, she killed herself in despair” (p. 173). 


[low unappreciative and cruel, the young ladies must think 
Eneas was! and how much they must admire the tenderness 
and spirit of Dido! Navy, would it be strange if some of them 
regarded her conduct as worthy of imitation? Before this 
question, or any similar one we have proposed above, is an- 


See Odysse BP lib. i, O33. ef se4, The version of either Pope or Bryant 


will answer the purpose 
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swered, let it be taken into account that the story of Circe, 
Calypso, or Dido, is very different in the poetry of Tomer or 
Virgil, from what it is in the catechism. The genius and taste 
of the poet cast a drapery over what is gross, and if the 
drapery does not entirely conceal it, at least it renders it some- 
what subdued in its aspect. Besides, the tendency of the 
beautiful in poetry, as well as in painting and sculpture, is to 
divert the mind from the contemplation of what is gross or 
obscene; in a word, it elevates the thoughts above such con- 
templation by refining and purifying them. For an illustra- 
tion of this we need not go beyond Virgil’s account of what 
passed between Dido and .Eneas. The poet excites no pru- 
rient ideas, even when he makes the love-smitten lady’s sister, 
Anna, lament the calamity of her dying before she can bear 
children for her lover. 


O luce magis delecta sorori 
Solaine perpetud meerens carpére juventa ? 


Nec dulces natos, Veneris nec premia noris ? * 


It may well seem incredible, especially to our Catholic 
readers, that it is those goddesses whose conduct has been 
most habitually infamous, who receive most attention in a 
work avowedly designed chiefly, if not exclusively, for young 
ladies; but that such is the fact, nevertheless, may be seen 
even from the index. Those goddesses, whose conduct has 
been comparatively good, and who are the subjects of the 
tinest legends in classic literature, are either barely mentioned 
or excluded altogether. This is true, for example, of Psyche 
equally renowned for her beauty, her fidelity, and her misfor- 
tunes, If there be one word in the “ Student’s Mythology,” 
in either the text or index, about this goddess, we have failed, 
after a pretty diligent search, to find it. There are few of our 
readers who need to be informed that no ancient story is more 
touching, or more beautiful, than that of Psyche. It was it 
which suggested to Moore that exquisite strain in Lalla Rookh, 


* 


in. L. iv. 31. 
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in which the Peri bids farewell to “ Araby’s daughter,” and 
in which, it will be remembered, the following lines occur : 


* And still when the merry date season is burning, 
And calls to the palm-groves the young and the old, 
The happiest there. from their pastime returning 
At sunset will weep when thy story is told. 
The young village maid, when with flowers she dresses 
Her dark flowing hair for some festival day, 
Will think of thy fate till, neglecting her tresses, 


She mournfully turns from the mirror away.” 


ut it is not alone the divinities of the Greeks and Ro 
nans, who are thus cr] rified, merely mentioned, or ignored 
alt wether, according as they were more or less vicious or other 
wise; those of the EKevptians, LHindoos, Scandinavians, and 
Celts, receive similar treatment, so far as the compiler knows 
auvthing about them. This we readily admit is the great 
difficulty. Indeed we should attribute the whole book only to 
sheer ignorance and lack of common-sense—at worst to that 
mint of “learning” which Pope ealls “a dangerous thing 6 
dangerous, especially in the hands of nuns afflicted with 
the vthes serchend’, were it not that it contains certain 
other things different from those we have alluded to. Thus, for 
instance, our authoress informs the pupils of the Sacred ITleart 
in referring to the fact that ladies were admitted to dispute 
the prizes at Olympia—that Cynisea “first opened thes path of 
dlory to her ser, and was proclaimed conqueror in the four 
ve chariot race” (pp, 193-4). The young misses are 
further told that “a inagnificent monument was erected in 
Sparta in honor of Cynisea,” ete. (7).* 
strange that those who get up a book which is certainly no more 
favorable to religion or morality than the ** Black Crook,” should imitate 
certain of the performances of the Hon. A. Oakey Hall? Thus, for instance, 


wcause Our worthy chief magistrate finds some remarks in a private letter, 


vecordance with conventional courtesy, are somewhat complimen 

tary to him, | nanipulates it somewhat and publishes it far and wide as an 
tisement! Those who have gotten up this book are sadly misrepre 

nted if they have not pursued a similar course We are informed, on the 
st reliable authority, that a copy of the ** Student’s Mythology” is sent to 


a gentleman, accompanied with highly complimentary note, requesting his 
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Henceforth, let none say that “ woman’s rights” are mod- 
ern improvements ; or that women are not capable of com- 
peting with men in—no matter what. Now thatthe doctrine of 
the complete equality of the sexes is promulgated from a con 
vent of the Sacred Lleart, it must be regarded as a sound one, 
and none need sneer any longer at Mrs. Woodhull and her 
worthy female associates, even when they array themselves in 
the distinctive male garment. No doubt those ladies will 
greatly admire the passages in the catechism which refer to 
sume of the “adventures” of the goddesses with their divine 
“affinities.” But we must beg to be excused from giving 
any more examples of the sort of pabulum which it seems is 
the favorite dish at the Sacred Lleart. 

If we are wrong in all this, our remarks should have no 
effect : and such would be our sincere wish. But we shall be 
found to be sustained in our views by the vreatest educators 
of boys and young men, not to mention girls, or young ladies 

-by educators like Sturm, Wolf, Fenelon, Erasmus—also by 
the most eminent historians, philosophers, and critics; and by 
none more fully than by the most learned Fathers of the 
Church. As every intelligent student of history is aware of 
this, we shall confine ourselves to one or two authorities, 
especially as our article has already attained much larger di- 
mensions than we had prescribed for it. We turn to Schlegel 
first, partly because he stands in the first rank as an investiga. 
tor of classical antiquity, and partly because his having become 


a convert to the Catholic faith may give his views more 


opinion of it. He replies, as a gentleman naturally would, never for a 
moment suspecting that any use would be made of his letter, and the next 
information he receives of the precious catechism is in the form of a flaming 
printed circular in which, to his deep mortification, he finds an extract from 
his private letter! Thousands of copies of this circular are sent to all parts 
of the country, so that the gentleman is rewarded for his politeness by being 
everywhere quoted as recommending the new catechism to the faithful as 
just the thing so long needed to * finish” young ladies! Whether other ** re 
commendations”’ in the same circular were similarly obtained we neither 
know nor care. We only ask, was it at all surprising that parties who acted 
so much alike should sympathize with each other, and make almost simulta 


neous attacks on this journal and its editor ? 
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weight in the estimation of our Catholic veadace than they 
might otherwise possess. After fully examining the sulject 
in all its bearings Frederick Schlegel says: “ But of Greek 
mythology generally, without including this prince of the 
poets,* it must be confessed that in times with which we are 
historically familiar, it is deserving of censure, not only 
offensive to individual morality but esse atially material in 
all its wiews and thoroughly objectionable and impious.” + 
Will this be satisfactory to those for the instruction of whose 
daughters the book under consideration is avowedly designed ? 
If not, will the views of St. Augustine, who was a scholar as 
well as a theologian, be satisfactory to them? Will they please 
turn to his De Civitate Dei (City of God) and read a part 
of book vi., chapter 9. Such are the plain terms in which 
St. Augustine had to discuss the question, that we cannot give 
al English version here of the language of just scorn and con- 
tempt in which he speaks of those goddesses and gods. The 
best we can do, is to extract a few sentences in the Latin origi- 
nal, at the bottom of the page. Those who understand them 
will admit that St. Augustine might well doubt whether those 
who accepted such a system, had any proper conception of 
human modesty or human shame.t Some may regard both 
St. Augustine and Frederick Schlegel as unduly puritanical; 
we would refer such to the philosopher Bayle, who is not the 
less disgusted with the subject of the Sacred Heart catechism, 


for being an “infidel.”§ Nor does he evince this feeling 


* Homer 


+ Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern. Lecture 
li, p. 40 Bohn’s edition. 

{ Quid impletur cubiculaum turha numinum: quando et paranymphi 
inde discedunt! Et ad hoc impletur, non ut eorum presentia cogitata major 
sit cura pudicitiw, sed ut feeminz sexu infirme novitate pavid, illis coéperan 
tibus sine ulla difficultate virginitas auferatur. Adest enim dea Virginensis, 
et deus pater Subigus, et dea mater Prema, et dea Pertunda, et Venus, et 
Priapus. (Qiud ext jue? Si omnino laborantem in illo opere virum ab diis 


uljuvari oportebat: non sufliciebat aliquis unus, aut aliqua una. Nunquid 


sset, que ob hoc etiam dicitur nuncupata, quod sine ejus 


i femina virgo esse non desinat? Si wla est rons in hominibus, quae won ext 


8? De Civit. Dei, lib. vi. c. 9. 


See Bayle’s Diet Philosoph , articles Juno and Jupiter 
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through any aftectation of superior morality ; nowhere does he 
pretend to be exempt from the natural weaknesses of humanity ; 
but it should be remembered that the vices of some of those 
gz ds and ge rddesses, whose conduct is condemned and ridiculed 
by Dayle, and who figure so prominently in the * The Stu- 
dent’s Mythology,” are brutally and revoltingly «natural. 

We have now but one remark to add. We have honestly 
and faithfully indicated the influences brought to bear on 
two communities of ladies, and parts of the fruits of those 
influences. We readily acquit the fathers, even of New York 
and Fordham, of all intention to injure the sisters by their 
advice ; uay, we are quite willing to believe that they intended 
to serve them. It was only the judgment, understanding, and 
common sense of the fathers that were at fault when they in- 
timated that the Ring was a very good thing, on account of 
its patronage, and the National Quarterly a very bad thing 
on account of its criticisms. However well and kindly dis- 
posed the sisters were—however earnest in their wish to do 
vnly what was just and right—they were bound to accept the 
advice of their confessors, if not exactly as the voice of God, 
at least as the voice of piety and wisdom. This is our sincere 
view of the case, for we entirely agree with the great traveller, 
Mungo Park, when he says: “ Never have | addressed a woman 
in the language of kindness and civility, in any part of the 
world, without receiving in return a kind and civil reply ; upon 
the other hand, never have I experienced the least harshness 
from a woman, even in the wilds of Africa, without being 
convinced that she acted under the advice of one or more of 
my own sex.” 

But if we have faith in the theory that women in general 
are disposed to good and not to evil, and that they rarely if ever 
practice the latter, except when influenced by the advice of 
the other sex, still more faith have we in the theory that no 
ladies are more benevolent or less disposed to be unkind, or 
uncharitable, than nuns. The worst enemies of Christianity 
have paid the highest tributes to their self-sacrificing gener 
osity. Even Voltaire admits that there are always amongst 


them “admirable souls who do honor to human nature.” 
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Again the same arch-scoffer Says: “ There is nothing grander 


on earth than the sacrifice which a delicate sex makes of beauty, 
youth, often of high birth, to alleviate and, as far as pos- 
sible, obviate human misery.” Michelet is no better friend 
to the Church than Voltaire, but what eloquent and noble 
tributes he pays to those good ladies in his history of 
France! * Instance what the historian says of Gertrude 
and Bertilla as educators. But we accept the estimate 
of aman of very different views in regard to Christianity 

those of one whose truthfulness and sincerity none 
will gainsay. We think we cannot more appropriately con- 
clude this article than by extracting a brief passage from an ad- 
dress delivered to the graduates of Manhattan College in 186s, 
by the Hon, Charles O’Conor, only premising that, while we 
yield to none in our admiration of the true Sister of Charity 
the sister, whose mind is not poisoned by big ted, spiteful ad\ ice 
—we hold that to none do the remarks of the orator apply with 
more peculiar force than to those teaching sisters, the useful, 
beautiful and honorable fruits of whose labors, we have glanced 
at in the preceding pages: 


‘The genius o 


‘history pursues their steps with energetic justice, 


anc will neither be repelled nor silenced. She places on the worthiest 


brows in every age her chaplet of immortality. The humility and self 
denial of men afford them no retreat from distinction if their deeds de 
serve it In their case the renown due to virtue cannot be eluded. 
jut the chaste, the amiable, the truly humble and sel!-denying Sister 
of Charity, who shall do her justice? Who shall give her merits due 
upplause, or Visit them with an earthly reward? She is a woman, and 
us to name in this world; her ancestry is concealed; her kindred 
1 KILOWL hee rifles no Ouoks ; She ascen ls v0 rostrum Pp? 


* Liv. 11. c. ii p. 103, et seq. 
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Arr. VI.—1. The History of the Jews in Spain, from the 
time of their settlement in that country till the com- 
mencement of the present century. By Don ADOLFO DE 
Casrro. Cadiz. 1847. Translated by the Rev. Enwarp 
D. G. M. Kerwan, M.A. Cambridge. 1551. 

Histoire Générale @ Espagne, traduite de ? Espagnol de 
Jean de Ferreras, enriche de notes historique 8 et critiques, 
de vignettes en taille-deuce, et de cartes géographiques. 
Par M. D’Hermitty. Leyden. . 1779. 


3. Historia Critica di Exspaiia y de la Cultura Exspaiiola 
Par Don JUAN FRANCISCO DE MASDEN. Tome XVill. 
Madrid. 1783. 


4. Joannis Marian Iltspanr é societate Jesu HHistore de 
Rebus Hispania, Libri XXX. Maguntize (Mentz), 1605 


[x the last century it was a favorite occupation of histori- 
ans and ethnologists to trace back the origin of the nation 
about which they interested themselves, to one of the sons or 
grandsons of Noah, mentioned in the tenth chapter of Genesis. 
The historians of Spain are not behind those of other nations 
in claiming antiquity for their country, and in following the 
practice alluded to. Accordingly, we find it asserted by them 
that Tubal, the son of Japhet, was the first man who peopled 
Spain, after the deluge. Ferreras adopts this assertion implic- 
itly, and, moreover, undertakes to explain how Tubal found 
his way thither. After alluding to the dispersion of Noah’s 
descendants at the Tower of Babel, whence they were forced 
each into his allotted spot of earth, he says: “ No one knows 
in what manner each found his way into the province which 
had been marked out for him. For, indeed, how was it possi- 
ble to travel by land in those days? Roads had not been laid 
out—there were neither habitations, nor bridges, nor boats, 
nor any of the other things necessary for travellers. How, 
then, travel by sea¢ There were neither ships nor compass, 
and navigation was entirely unknown. Yet Scripture says 


VOL. XXV.—NO. L. 7 
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that ‘ from Shinar did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the 
face of all the earth. At inde dispersit eos Dominus super 
faciem cunctarum regionum. Uow are we to understand 
this passage? As for myself, I imagine that each family was 
transported into his country, with all that was necessary for 
life, by the ministration of angels,* just as the Prophet Habak- 
kuk was transported to Babylon, and St. Philip, the Deacon, 
to Ayotus, in Palestine.” 

These learned historians, however, do not agree among 
themselves as to which of the descendants of Noah was the 
tirst to take up his abode in Spain. But the opinion most 
general among the Spaniards, and that which Ferreras adopts 
is, that it was Tubal, grandson of Neah and son of Japhet, and 
he cites in support of it the authority of Josephus, St. Jerome, 
St. Isidore, and several others, of whom the learned Jesuit, 
Mariana, summarily disposes in the seventh chapter of his 
first book. He ridicules the idea of Tubal finding his way to 
Spain, and, @ fortzor7, he rejects the assertion that the city of 
Setubal, in Lutitania, and the towns of Tafala and Tudela 
were founded by him or his descendants,+ or that Noéla, in 
Caletia, or Noéga, in the Asturias, were named by them after 
Noah. 

Ferreras candidly admits that it would be “ imprudent” to 
point out the spot where Tubal made his first residence, the 
allusion to the names of certain places not being, any more 
than the fertility of the land in their environs, reasons sufh- 
ciently strong that one need not fear being deceived. Nor is 
it easier to mark either the time when he lived, or the number 
of his chi'dren, nor his place of burial, because one cannot find 
authentic monuments to enlighten us on these points. This is 
a pity, as it would be deeply interesting to know the private, 


Pour moi, je m’imagine que chaque famille fut transportée en son Pais 
avec tout ce qui est nécessaire 4 la vie par le ministere des Anges,” etc. 
Histoire Generale @ Espagne 1 Partie. p 3. 

+ ** Itaque quod ex novi Berosi officina prodiit, Noemum in Hispaniane, ex 
longo nimirum errore tandem appulsum, Noelam in Calecia, in Asturibus 
Nwgam primum fundasse, speciosv mendacio, quoniam de his appidis Plinius, 
Strabo, Ptolemzus, meminerunt, repudiamus.”’ 
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as well as public, history of one of the sons of Japhet. We 
are told, however, that one of Tubal’s sons was named I[ber, 
or Heber, and that the province of Iberia and the river Ebro 
were named after him! 

There can be no question that the ancient inhabitants of 
Spain were called “ Iberians.” The Celts, when they invaded 
the Peninsula, some sixteen centuries before the Christian 
era, found them there, and expelled them, but preserved the 
memory of them in the name which they gave to the north of 
Spain, “ Celtiberia.” Mariana accounts for the presence of 
the Iberians in Spain by saying that a great number of people 
bearing that name, inhabitants of a region in Asia, north of 
Armenia and south of the Elburz mountains, called Iberia, 
were carried off by the way of the Euxine, and takenjgo Spain, 
where they built a city which they named Iberia, and which 
gave its name to the whole province.* But he does not tell 
us how, when, or why these Circassians were imported—per- 
haps they may have shared the fate of those who dwelt by the 
sea in those early times, and were kidnapped by pirates and 
sold for slaves. His theory is a far more plausible one than 
that of Ferreras, who says that in the sixteenth century B. C. 
a very severe famine drove thousands of Spaniards or Iberi- 
ans out of their country, and that they passed through many 
countries of Europe and settled between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, calling the land they settled in “ Iberia.” 

But whether Spain was peopled originally by Iberians from 
Circassia, or the Circassian Iberia was peopled by Iberians from 
Spain, is comparatively unimportant as regards the intercourse 
between the Hebrewsof Palestine and the Spaniards in the early 
ages. We quit the region of fable and enter upon that of history 
when we come to the settlements of the Phoenicians on the 
coasts of the Peninsula. One of their first colonies was Cadiz, 
but the date of its foundation is uncertain. Some place it in 
the time of Joshua, when the Phoenicians, or Canaanites, were 
driven out of Canaan—they escaped to Northern Africa, and 
thence, it is said, to Spain, leaving behind them an inscription, 


* Lib. 1, cap. 7. 
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legible for many ages, on the two pillars near the fount of the 
Magi at Tangier, to this effect: “ We flee from the face of 
Joshua, the robber.” Such, at least, is the statement of Pro- 
copius, the comrade of Belisarius,in the war against the 
Vandals in Northern Africa.* Others place the foundation 
of Cadiz after the siege of Troy. Among these are Strabo, 
Mela, and Paterculus. Others, again, among whom is Ferre- 
ras, place it in the time of Solomon, when the kings of Tyre 
were great naval potentates. Cadiz soon became a flourishing 
city and a wealthy colony, and the Phcenicians extended their 
empire in Spain by founding the cities of Malaga, Abdera 
(or Medina Sidonia), and others. The name of Sidonia (or 
Assidonia, as it appears in the Cherographic Alphabetique of 
Ferrerasf'was probably derived from their renowned city of 
Sidon. 

The Pheenicians brought with them their arts and sciences, 
language, alphabet, and writing; also their coins and their 
mercantile laws and usages :+ so that the natives of the south 
of Spain became civilized, and were in advance of those who 
dwelt north of the Ebro. They became acquainted, through 
the Phcenicians, with the nations dwelling on the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and hence the Carthaginians were no stran- 
gers to them, long before those enterprising kinsmen of the 
Phoenicians made themselves masters of the Peninsula. There 
is every reason to believe that there was constant intercourse 
between Spain and Tyre, Sidon, and other Syrian ports during 
the nine or ten centuries which elapsed between the Celtic 
conquest and the Carthaginian. The Spanish historians assert 
that Sichceus, of Tyre, the husband of the famous queen, Dido, 
gained all his wealth by trading with the inhabitants of the 
eastern coast of Spain: and that her brother, Pygmalion, after 
having murdered Sichceus, set out from Tyre with a fleet, and 
landed in Andalusia, at the spot where he built the city of 
Anis (now Almunegar).¢ 

Still, the dominions of the Pheenicians in Spain extended 
only over the sea-coast cities and their neighborhood, until the 











Vandal, b. ii., ch. x + Strabo, lib. 3 and 14. 
¢ Mariana, lib. 1, cap. xv 
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seventh century before Christ, when they extended their aggres- 
sions into the interior. These at length roused the hostility of 
the Spaniards, and they took up arms. Towards the close of 
the century, that is to say, about the year B. C. 620, flourished 
the great warrior, Argantonius, king of the Tartessi, who 
dwelt west of Gibraltar ; he was one of the greatest of the 
ancieut heroes of Spain, and far famed for his skill in war. 
The Spaniards elected him their generalissimo against the 
Pheenicians, who were now openly aiming at the sovereignty 
of Spain. The Pheenicians, using policy as well as strength, 
sowed dissension among the natives, and by that means pos- 
sessed themselves of several places: but the Spaniards, under 
Argantonius, not only checked them but drove them out of 
the province of Bcetica or Andalusia, and even out of the 
island of Cadiz.* 

It was at this time that Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Tyre, 
and numbers of the Pheenicians were called away from Spain 
to assist in the defense of the city, and so they were forced 
to abandon all their possessions in Spain; but the relief thus 
afforded to the Tyrians enabled them to hold out for four 
years, when, at length, Nebuchadnezzar, having been called 
away into Egypt, raised the siege. Here follows a disputed 
episode in history. The Spanish historians assert that, after 
Nebuchadnezzar had subdued Egypt, he prosecuted his con- 
quests along the northern shores of Africa until he reached 
Calpe, when he crossed over into Spain, and reduced that 
country to subjection. This extraordinary statement rests 
apparently on a passage in Josephus,+ which runs thus: 
* Megasthenes, also, in his fourth book of his accounts of In- 
dia, makes mention of these things, and thereby endeavors to 
show that this king (Nebuchadnezzar) exceeded Hercules in 
fortitude, and in the greatness of his actions; for he saith that 
‘he conquered a great part of Libya and /beria”” No other 
ancient author mentions this conquest of Spain; and Josephus 
does not state it of his own knowledge, but merely quotes it 


* Ibid. , lib. 1, cap. xvii. 
+ Antig. of Jews, lib. x., ch. 11: repeated verbatim in his Contra Apion, 
book i, § 20. 
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from Megasthenes, a Greek writer in the service of king Sa- 
leneus Nicator, who reigned B. C. 312-289. The story, from 
whatever source derived, was, therefore, written 300 years 
after the event is alleged to have occurred, and Josephus 
revived it 300 years after it was written. So mnch for its 
authenticity ; but, in fact, it is more than doubtful that it 
applies to Spain at all; the Iberia spoken of was most likely 
the Circassian Iberia, which was on the northern frontier of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s realm, and would naturally come within the 
range of his arms, just as that portion of Libya would, which 
adjoins Ee pt.* 

The legend, however, is made the basis of other assertions. 
Nebuchadnezzar, after taking Jerusalem (B. C. 604), carried 
away numbers of the Jews into captivity; he compelled the 
young men to serve in his armies, and many of them were en- 
gaged in this conquest of Spain. They remained in that coun- 
try, and, as the high intelligence of their race soon gave them 
power over the natives, they became the founders of cities, and 
at all events had influence enough to fasten Jewish names upon 
them. The Jews say that many towns in Andalusia and in 
the kingdom of Toledo have hence derived their names: such 
as Toledo, from the Hebrew word ftoledoth, (signifying 
“families ”); Esealona from Askelon; Noves from Nobe; 
Magqueda (prounounced Makeda) from Megiddo ; Yapes from 
Jappa, and so on.+ 

Again. The Jews of Spain have a tradition that a Spanish 
king, named Pyrrhus, went to Nebuchadnezzar’s assistance 
against the Jews and Phenicians, and brought back with him 
many Jewish captives, some of whom were of royal blood, 
and settled them at Toledo and Lucena, which cities they 
founded, and thence they spread over Spain and Portugal; and 
trom one family of these roval captives descended the illustri- 
ous rabbi, Isaac Abarbanel or Abrabanel, who flourished in 
Spain A. D. 1487-1508. t The Spanish historian, Masden, 


does not mention Pyrrhus and his exploits, a strange omission 


* Masden, one of the most voluminous historians of Spain, especially of 


her ages, makes no allusion to this story of Nebuchadnezzar 


+ Mariana, lib. 1, cap. xvii. }{Garibay, Compendio Historial, lib. v., cap. 4 
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for one so zealously advocating the greatness of his own nation 
in all ages, and so anxious to conceal or make light of its re- 
verses and defects. We may, however, do him the justice to 
say that he rejects the fables of Annius of Viterbo regarding 
the early history of Spain, and the list of kings whom that 
author gives, commencing with Tubal, the son of Japhet, who is 
represented as being the founder of Tarragona, where he held 
his court in the 148d year after the deluge! Nevertheless, 
Masden, like the other Spanish historians, is only too happy to 
base the Japhetian origin of the nation upon that indefinite pas 
sage of Josephus, “ Thubal founded the nation of the Thubal 
ians, who are now called Iberians,” * which has been the origin 
of all the mystification. And we may suggest that in less re- 
mote times the languages spoken respectively by the Pheeni- 
cians and the descendents of Heber were so near of kin, that 
when Jews came to Spain they might easily be mistaken for 
Phoenicians, and vce verse. Thus it may have happened that 
many things attributed by the Spaniards to the Jews may have 
been done by the Phoenicians. 

We have not quite done with the legends or fictions con- 
nected with Nebuchadnezzar. It is related that after the set- 
tlement of the Jews in Spain, under that monarch, they estab- 
lished synagogues in the most considerable cities of the penin- 
sula. The principal one was at Toledo, and it was held in 
veneration for centuries. Six hundred years after its founda- 
tion Jesus began preaching in Palestine, and when the Scribes 
and Pharisees determined to destroy him they sent a letter to 
the chief of the synagogue of Toledo asking his advice and 
consent. The Jews of Toledo met in council to discuss the 
matter, but were prevailed upon to refuse their assent, by hear- 
ing read the letters of one Eleazar, a priest of their own coun- 
try and a holy man, who had gone on business of his own to 
Jerusalem, and had there witnessed the miracles and acts of 
Jesus. The answer, written in Hebrew, seems to have found 


its way back to Spain, for it is said to have been discovered at 


* Karoinitei 6& nai OwfnrAos OwfndAovs, oirives vuv IBnpes 
xaAovvrai. lib. 1, cap. 6. 
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Toledo, when Alfonso the Sixth of Castile recovered that city 
from the Moors, A. D. 1084. It was afterwards translated into 
Arabic by order of one of the Moorish kings, and into Castilian, 
by order of Alfonso. It was preserved in the archieves of 
Toledo until the year 1494, when it was carried off by the Jews 
on their expulsion from Spain. * It bore date, “ Toledo, four- 
teenth day of the month Nisan; era of Ceesar, eighteen, and of 
Augustus Octavianus, seventy-one.” 

De Castro unhesitatingly asserts that this letter is an entire 
fiction, because there were no Jews living un Spain at the time 
of the death of Jesus, and because of the improbability and 
absurdity of the supposition that the Jews of Jerusalem should 
hold a conference with their brethren who were scattered 
throughout the world. But he gives no grounds for such as- 
sertions. On the contrary, there is reason to believe that there 
were Jews in all parts of the Roman empire, and outside of it. 
There was a large number of them in Rome when the Apostle 
Paul was there ;+ and we read of their visiting distant nations 
at all periods of their history. Moreover, they were in the habit 
of communicating with other Jews at long distances. Witness 
the mission of Eliezer of Damascus, Abrahain’s “ eldest ser- 
vant,” from Hebron in Canaan to Nahar in Mesopotamia : the 
visit of Abraham to Egypt ; the jouruey of Tobias from Nini- 
vehi to Rages in Media, ete., etc. And the Apostle Paul met 
with rough treatment from their synagogues at Corinth and 
Ephesus. Why, then, should there not have been Jews in Spain 
in the time of Jesus? Such an argument as this for the ficti 
tious character of the letter breaks down entirely. But there 
is more force in the internal evidence to destroy its genuine 
ness, for it contains an exhortation to the Jews of Jerusalem 
to inguire seriously whether Jesus was not really the promised 
Messiah, and gives reasons for believing him to be that person- 
age. The translation of the document is written in a confused 


medley of ancient and modern Castilian, with a smattering of 


his letter is published by Sandoval in his J/istoria de los Preyes de 
Castilla y de Leon, but he says he does not know what amount of credit to at 
tach to it. + Acts, xxviii, vers. 17-19. 
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Portuguese and Gallician; whereas in the days of Alfonso the 
Sixth all documents were written in Latin. 

It is highly probable that this letter originated in the de- 
sire to make the Jews appear less odious than they were in the 
eyes of the Spainards, and to bring about a mitigation of the 
cruel persecutions they suffered during the Middle Ages. It 
was probably forged in the eleventh century, when it was said 
to have been found at Toledo. We have a corroboration of 
this theory in the curious language of Father Juan de Pineda, * 
who says: “ The Jews who lived at Toledo were not at Jeru- 
salem at the time of our Redeemer’s Passion, nor did they 
consent to it. Such being the case, they may boast of the 
highest lineage in the world ; for nobility of blood depends on 
the personal excellence of parentage, as well as on privileges 
and honors conferred by princes. And the founders of the 
House of Israel, to wit, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were very 
eminent men and nore highly honored by God than ally who 
have been born into the world. Therefore, as many persons 
of Jewish descent as shall prove that their ancestors in no wise 
consented to the Redeemer’s death (on the score of which they 
forfeited their nobility) and believed in Him, like Nicodemus, 
Gamaliel, and some others, must, without question, equally 
with those ancestors, be of the highest lineage in the world.” 
These sentiments were indorsed by Father Quintenas Duejias,+ 
who adds that the Jews ought to be honored with admission to 
the religious and military orders, and be preferred to ecclesi 
astical dignities. 

The letter alluded to, from the Spanish Jews to those in 
Jerusalem, having been successful in procuring more favor- 
able consideration for the former, other forgeries were resorted 
to, which met with an equally favorable reception. One of 
these was the assertion that in the year 33 the Jews sent to 
Jerusalem two messengers to make a verbal protest in the 
name of the Jews in Spain against the designs of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. Another was that after the crucifixion the 
chief of the synagogue of Toledo sent a second embassy to 


* Manarquia Ecclesiastica + Singularia moralis Theologia, ete. 
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Jerusalem with letters to the mother of Jesus and to the Apos- 
tle Peter, desiring them to instruct the bearers of them in the 
Christian religion; which letters were brought back to Spain 
by Saints Indalecio and Eufrasio. And Eleazer, who held 
the office of president of the Spanish synagogue and people in 
Sion, wrote to the brethren of Toledo to inform them of the 
death of Jesus, which, they said, was caused by the machina- 
tions of Annas and Caiaphas, and that a holy man named 
James, the son of Zebedee, was coming to preach the law of 
grace in Spain. This absurd forgery is given at full length by 
De Castro (p. 15). , 

We come now to the apostolic missions of St. James and 
St. Paul in Spain, which had an important and permanent 
influence upon the position and destinies of the Jews in that 
country. We are not writing a history of the Church, and 
therefore shall not do more than refer to the results of the 
labors of these great apostles. The Spaniards readily em 
braced Christianity, but in doing so they became informed of 
the virulence and malignity which the Jews of Jerusalem had 
manifested towards Jesus, and of the cruel death they had 
made him suffer; and in time they heard of the indignities 
and barbarities practised by these same Jews upon the apos- 
tles and the disciples, and of the murder of St. Stephen, St. 
James the Just, and St. James, the son of Zebedee, afterwards 
venerated by the Spaniards as their patron saint. And as 
Christianity spread throughout the Roman empire, they learned 
that the Jews whe lived out of Palestine did not yield to those 
of Jerusalem in point of cruelty to the Christians. It is not 
recorded that the Jews in Spain showed the same animosity 
to the Christian converts in that peninsula, but it is probable 
that they felt the same aversion to them.* 

The fervid Spanish nature carries those who possess it to 
extremes. Their attachment to Christianity became a vital 
principle with the Spaniards, and with them there could be no 


medium between love and hatred towards the Jews who had 


* This subject is treated in a general way by Mosheim, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, part i, chap. 5 
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so persecuted the Christians. The position of the former was 
at once changed. They were shunned, hated, and despised, 
and all sorts of crimes and impious practices were attributed 
tothem. If they had enjoyed public consideration as mer- 
chants and men of business before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the Peninsula, they now had to carry on their 
trade in private, avoiding all ostentation and publicity. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (a. p. 70), and the con 
sequent dispersion of the Jews into a variety of countries, a 
large number of them fled to Spain, and settled there, gaining 
their living by trade and handicraft, in which they excelled 
the natives; but for the reason before mentioned they took 
no part in public affairs, and mixed but little with the people 
around them. They carried on communication in secret and 
by cypher between themselves and with their countrymen in 
other lands; they cultivated learning, and kept alive among 
themselves the traditions of their fathers, “ looking for the 
great day of the Lord, when he should deliver Israel.” In the 
cities which they were allowed to enter, they lived for many 
years mingled with the natives and other inhabitants: and 
after that, by dint of hard labor, they had amassed riches, they 
made separate barriers that they might the better enjoy the 
comforts of life, and held congregations in their synagogues 
with more perfect freedom.* They sedulously observed the 
Mosaic law in their families, and this, in a manner, isolated 
them from the natives, as it did in other countries. 

The majority of the Jews who went to Spain lost their own 
language, and were very easily reconciled to the vernacular 
tongue of the country; and this is the reason why, according to 
Dr. Bernardo Aldrete,+ so few Hebraisms or Hebrew words 
have been engrafted on the Spanish language. Unquestion 
ably, there would have been more of them had the Spanish 
Jews continued to speak Hebrew, and transmitted it to their 
descendants and the .nhabitants of the cities where they lived. 
More than two hundred years elapsed after the dispersion of 


the Jews before the feeling of dislike to them took an active 


* De Castro, p. 20 +t Antiguedades de Espaia, lib. ii, cap. 8. 
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shape in Spain; but at last the evil times began which were to 
last for twelve hundred years and terminate in the expulsion 
of “the chosen people” from the Peninsula. In the vear 303, 
a council of bishops, held at Illiberis (now Elne), in the south 
of France, forbade all communication, dealings, or contracts 
with the Jews, and anathematized all Christians who should 
eat in ¢ mpans with them, or allow them to bless the fruits 
which the lands of Christians yielded spontaneously. The 
alleged reason for these proceedings was that the Jews were 
striving with most active and urgent importunities to bring 
ver the people to the law of Moses 

The charge was manifestly a futile one, as no amount of 
proselytism could make the Spaniards * children of Israel,” 
i.., descendants of Jacob, upon which fact the Jews rely for 
divine favor. Whether substantiated or not it does not appear 
to have produced any evil results to the Jews in Spain, and 
De Castro thinks it a proof that there were very few of them 
in the Peninsula; but his reasoning is none of the clearest.* 
The conquest of Spain by the Goths (a. p. 415) seems to have 
left the Jews unharmed, for we are told by the same author + 
that they lived in peace, and had regular trade and intercourse 
with both Goths and Spaniards, and were neither despised nor 
oppressed. But when Recaredo the First began to reign (A.D. 
oS6), and, abjuring Arianism, embraced the Catholic religion, 
the persecutions of the Jews began in earnest. 

In the vear 589 a council was held at Toledo, by which it 
was decreed that the Jews should hot hold public offices, or 
have Christian mistresses or Christian slaves, and that all 
children of the latter, born in captivity, should be manumitted, 
and baptized into the Church. It hence appears that slavery 
prevailed in Spain, and was practised by the Jews. They 
offered King Recaredo a large sum of money to abrogate this 
decree, but he was not to be tempted. They were now 
numerous and wealthy, and his successor, Sisebuto, resolved to 
proceed against them rigorously. Te ordered all Jews, who 


would not receive baptism, to be banished from Spain. Many 


* Pp. 22, 23 + P. 25. 
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of them fled to France to avoid giving up their religion ; but 
about thirty thousand preserved their property and liberty by 
receiving baptism, continuing, however, to be Jews in heart, 
though Christians in name. It is said that Sisebuto was 
urged to this step by the Greek Emperor, Heraclius, who was 
a student of astrology, and believed he had discofered through 
this science that he was to be dethroned and murdered by cir 
cumcised people, and he thought he would prevent this by 
bringing over to Christianity the Jews in his dominions, by 
fair means or foul, and not only them but all the Jews dis 
persed throughout the world, in which enterprise he strove to 
engage all kings who were in friendship or alliance with him. 
But Mariana says, with a sneer, that Sisebuto would have 
done well to apply the prediction to the Moors and Saracens 
instead of to the Jews.* Mariana rediculed the astrologers 
and their pretended science. 

Sisebuto, whom the Spanish historians describe as “ mag- 
nanimous, valiant in war, rigidly just in peace, wlways com. 
passionate, and very zealous on behalf of Christianity,” fol- 
lowed up this decree by another. In concurrence with the 
bishops and nobles in the Cortes and Council of Toledo (a. p. 
633), he decreed+ that all Jews who had received baptism 
should be compelled to observe the ceremonies of the Christian 
religion ; that they should not be allowed to educate their 
children, but that the latter should be brought up by good 
Christians ; and that they should not, under pain of perpetual 
slavery, have any dealings with persons who had not come 
over to the faith. Sisebuto, moreover, prohibited them from 
buying Christian slaves, or obliging any whom they possessed 
to be circumcised or to become Jewish proselytes ; he also 
compelled them to manumit their Christian slaves,t which 
certainly was a step in the right direction on the part of king 
Sisebuto. Slavery, or serfdom, prevalied all over Europe at 
that time, but the Church set her face against it, and though, 


* Lib. vi, cap. 1. 
+ Morales, Cronica Genera! de Espana, vol. vi, fols. 167, 168. 
t Padilla, Historia Ecclesidstica de Espaiia, vol. ii, fola. 261, 262 
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owing to the barbarism and ferocity of the age, she was unable 
to destroy the system, she took every opportunity of mitigating 
its harshness, and of striking a blow at its vitality. And thus 
the Jews were prohibited from holding Christian slaves. 

These rigorous laws were revived with additions by king 
Chintila, in a. p. 638, and king Flavio Recesuinto, in a.p. 
555. But the Jews had become crafty—if they were not so 
before—and seeing that they need not expect any favor from 
king Recesuinto, they addressed letters to him acknowledging 
that they had hitherto obstinately adhered to Judaism, but 
had now become real Christians, and would no longer observe 
any of the ceremonies of their law, and thus give clear proof 
that they had completely renounced their errors. By this 
artful plan they contrived to stop the severities practiced 
against them; nevertheless, they secretly adhered to their law, 
and communicated it to others, and so they again drew down 
upon themselves the persecution they dreaded. Thus in a.p. 
656 and 681, the old laws were revived and new laws were 
added. 

In 693, king Ejica forbade the Jews to busy themselves at 
mercantile ports, and they were subjected to intolerable op- 
pression, although they were freemen in the eye of the law. 
The children of their slaves were taken from them as soon as 
born. The Jews were prohibited from offering themselves as 
candidates for public ottices ; they were forbidden to exercise 
their own religion, and compelled to profess Christianity ; their 
children, when they attained the age of seven, were taken 
from them to be educated in the Christian doctrines, by per- 
sons in no way connected with them. The act of speaking to 
a person not reputed to be a true Christian entailed upon them 
loss of liberty and perpetual bondage. Their wives, children, 
and estates were exposed to the cupidity and hatred of their 
persecutors. Miscreants, unawed by fear or shame, robbed 
them at pleasure, and kept them in continual fear. They 
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them, and the magistrates refused them justice. And they 


d gain no redress at law, for the laws were strained against 


were hated and reviled by the populace everywhere. Such 


was the unhappy condition of the Jews in Spain in the seventh 
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century, as depicted by a learned and upright Spaniard, a 
loyal Catholic, and in no way connected with the Jews, who 
writes dispassionately and impartially, and does not shrink 
from denouncing the atrocities committed by his ancestors on 
that oppressed race.* 

The yoke at length became so intolerable that the Jews 
formed a plot to murder king Ejica, and all the nobles and 
prelates opposed to themselves, and to make themselves mas- 
ters of Spain. They hoped to accomplish this with the aid of 
their brethren settled in Africa; but the plot was discovered 
before the time for action was ripe, and king Ejica and his 
council decreed that, for their treason, they and their wives 
and children, should be in perpetual bondage; that their 
property should be confiscated, and themselves dispersed 
throughout the kingdom, a barrier of intervening land sepa- 
rating one party of them from another, so that they could no 
longer combine to harm the king or the Christians.+ This 
decree was carried out without remorse. 

We come now to a contested point in history, of a singular 
character. It is asserted by some of the Spanish historians} 
that king Witiza, who succeeded his father Ejica, a.p. 701, 
raised the Jews to their former condition, and honored them 
with privileges of greater immunity than he granted to the 
churches. But others, among them De Castro, contend that 
this statement is a pure fiction, which originated in the fertile 
brain of Lucas, bishop of Tuy, who introduced in his Chro- 
nicon Mundi, written in a.p. 1235, more than five hundred 
years after Witiza’s time. And they further say that he bor 
rowed it from the false narratives of Arabic writers, and these 
led astray subsequent Spanish historians. De Castro main. 
tains that during W'tiza’s reign (a. p. 701-710) the Spanish 
Jews were kept in the most intolerable captivity and misery. 


But “it is a long lane that has no turning,” and at last the 


* De Castro, pp. 32-35. 

+ Padilla, Hist. Eccles. de Espana, vol. ii, fols. 328, 330. 

t Rodericus Sanctius, Historia Hispania, pars ii, cap. xxxv. Rodericus 
Toletanus, De rebus Hispania, lib. iii, cap. xiv. Morales, Cronica, lib. xii, 
cap. xlv. Mariana, lib. vi, cap. xix. 
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hour of vengence came. On Witiza’s death, Roderic, “ the 
last of the Goths,” usurped the throne, in defiance of the 
claims of Witiza’s children. The latter applied to Muza, the 
caliph’s lieutenant in Africa, for aid, and he ascertained, 
through the Jews, the exact condition of Spain, even to the 
minutest details. The Jews also offered to do all in their 
power to assist the Arabs in conquering the country, provided 
permission were given them to live according to the Mosaic 
law, and protection from persecution were assured to them. 
Muza acceded to these terms. undertook the invasion of 
Spain, defeated and killed Roderic in the terrible battle of 
Kkerez (A.b. 711), and laid the foundation of Moorish do- 
minion in the Peninsula. 

The Jews were now avenged. They turned fiercely on the 
fleeing Goths, and gave them no quarter. They garrisoned 
Seville, Cordova, Toledo, and other cities for Muza; Granada 
was entrusted to them alone, and hence it was called “ Jews 
Town.”* Spain was speedily overrun by Arabs, and the 
Goths were driven into the fastnesses of the Asturias, in the 
northern corner of the Peninsula, where they held out under 
the heroic Pelayo against the invaders. Their history belongs 
to that of Spain, with which we are now concerned only in so 
far as relates to the Jews. The fatal nature of the policy of 
oppression adopted by the Goths toward the Jews was for- 
cibly illustrated by the brillant success of the contrary policy 
udopted toward them by the Arabs. The latter allowed them 
full liberty to live according to the Mosaic law and to develop 
the inherent genius of their race in finance, barter, and science. 
The Jews laid the foundation of numerous synagogues in the 
larger cities, and contributed in no small degree, by their 
fame as merchants and their skill in medicine, to the brillianey 
of the Arab or Moorish kingdoms in Spain. 

When the Caliph al Kadar (a.p, 991 —1031) persecuted the 
Jews in Asia, many of them fled to Spain—some of them 
were men of much learning, and they devoted themselves to 
literature and the founding of academies, in order to diffuse 
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among the people their own remarkable knowledge in every 
branch of art and science. The first and most celebrated of 
these academies was established at Cérdova, in a. p. 948, by 
the rabbi Moses, and his son, rabbi Hanoch, the most emi- 
nent of the sages who came from Pombedita and Mehasia, in 
Persia. Induced by the fame of the learning of these men, 
the Spanish Jews commenced sending their sons to be instructed 
at their academy. The consequence of this was, that in time 
there was a large number of Ilebrews in the Peninsula learned 
in every branch of science. Their influence was extraordinary, 
especially with the Arab caliphs and the Moorish princes, as 
they held communication with their co-religionists all over the 
world, and knew what was going on everywhere, which was 
more than any European or Asiatic potentate did. Hence it 
is easy to account for the political power which they wielded 
in secret, being too wise to exercise it openly among a people 
who disliked and feared them. It has been well said that 
“the Jews were our factors and bankers before we knew how 
to read, and they were also our first physicians.” To this it 
may be added that they were, for centuries together, the only 
men in Europe who saw the cause of human affairs from the 
most general point of view.* 

They also excelled all other races in medicine, and there 
was scarcely a prince in Europe or Asia without his private 
Jewish physician, during the middle ages. These Hebrew 
doctors, though much esteemed by the upper classes, were 
viewed by the vulgar with wonder, fear, and hatred, and no 
crime too incredible could be imputed to them. Thus Zede- 
kiah, physician to Charles the Bold, of France, was asserted to 
have devoured at one meal, in the presence of the court, a 
wagon-load of hay, together with its horses and driver!+ A 
long list of eminent Jewish names may be extracted from the 
Middle Ages. Among their physicians were Haroun, or 
Aaron, of Cordova, Amram of Toledo, Ben Zahr of Seville, 
Ben Ezra of Toledo, and the far-famed rabbi Moses Ben 


. Draper, History of the Intellectual Developme nt of Europe, p. 413. 
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Maimou, known all over Europe by the Grecised form of his 
name, Maimonides. This illustrious man was born at Cor- 
dova, a. p. 1135, and when young wrote commentaries on the 
Talmuds, both of Babylon and Jerusalem, and also a work on 
the Calendar. He studied medicine, and went to Egypt, 
where he embraced Mohammedanism, and became physician to 
the celebrated sultan Saladin. He wrote a number of works 
on medicine, and was recognized by his countrymen as “the 
doctor, the great sage, the glory of the west, the light of the 
East, second only to Moses.” 

In other branches of learning we find the Spanish Jews 
préeminent. The rabbi Isaac Bar Baruch, of Cordova, presi- 
dent of the academy there, wrote a work on commerce. Jehu 
dah Ben Levi Barzili, of Barcelona, was an eminent lawyer, 
and wrote several works on law. Mascha, the physician of 
Alphonso X, king of Castile, framed for him the astronomical 
tables known as “the Alphonsine.” Solomon Ben Gabriel, of 
Saragossa, wrote several poems, and some works on moral 
philosophy. Abraham Ben Mija Hanasi was a great astrono- 
mer, and Moses Ben Ezra Ben Isaac was a celebrated poet and 
musician. Abraham Ben Ezra, philosopher, astronomer, phy- 
sician, poet, grammarian, and cabalist, the most learned of his 
persuasion in the interpretation of the sacred books, invented 
the method of dividing the celestial globe into two equal parts 
by means of the equator. The fame of these men was not 
merely local and ephemeral, but world-wide, and has been 
handed down to the present generation. 

Out of respect for the learning of the Spanish Jews, Al- 
fonso VIII., of Castile. surnamed “the Good” (a. p. 1155S 
1214) eranted to them the charter of Cnenea, which conferred 
on them the rights of citizenship (such as they were in those 
days) and placed them on a perfect equality with the Chris- 
tians. St. Ferdinand, one of the successors of Alfonso (A. pb. 
1295-1312), when he had made himself master of the princi. 
pal cities of Andalusia, allowed the Rabbins, who held their 
academy at Cordova, to transfer it to Toledo, because it was 
in the heart of Spain, and because the knowledge of those 


learned men, who were the ornaments of those schools, could 
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be diffused from the latter city all over his realms with greater 
facility than from the former.* When he wrested Seville 
from the Moors, the Jews, who had synagogues in that city, 
went out to receive him, and as a proof of submission and re- 
spect, put into his hands a silver key, with spaces in it alter- 
nately plain and gilt, with a Hebrew inscription upon it, ‘‘ God 
shall open; King shall enter.” He left them in possession of 
their property on condition that they paid him the same tribute 
they had paid to the Moorish kings. 

The period of the dominion of the Moors in Spain was the 
palmy time of the Jews in that peninsula. With the downfall 
of the Moorish power the return of persecution set in. The 
ancient antagonism between Jew and Christian, which had 
been * scotched, not killed,” revived in greater intensity than 
ever. With the Moors, who were of Semitic origin, as were 
the Jews, there was a bond between them in their common 
Unitarianism, notwithstanding the fact that the former vene- 
rated Mohammed and Jesus as prophets, while the latter re 
fused to acknowledge either. Their languages, too, were not 
so dissimilar as they were to the Latin, corrupt as it was, which 
was spoken in Spain. The prejudices of the Christians of 
Spain against the Jews had been further aggravated by the re- 
membrance of the active part taken by the latter in inducing the 
Arabs to invade their country. To them the Spaniards mainly 
attributed the sufferings which their land had undergone since 
the days of Muza and Tarih, of Roderic and Pelayo. And, 
though, while the Arabs left all the Jews who lived in their 
dominions at full liberty to observe the laws of Moses, the 
kings of Castile saw the necessity of allowing them to dwell 
undisturbed in their lands and rights, these monarchs were not 
the less haters of “the chosen people.” They allowed them 
to live in their dominions unmolested, because they feared 
their migrating with their wealth into the territories of the inti- 
dels ; but the feeling of the Spaniards was shown by the ordi 


nance of Cayanza,+ passed by the Cortes of Leon and Castile, 


De Castro, p. 59. 
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by order of Ferdinand the First, a. p. 1050, that no Christian 
should live in the same house or in company with Jews, under 
penalty of seven days open penance, if nobles, and a hundred 
lashes if plebians. 

Even Alphonso X, who had so freely availed himself of the 
talents and learning of the Jews, forbade them, on pain of death, 
to preach to or to attempt to convert any Christian. He also 
commanded them to wear a badge of red cloth on their left 
shoulder, under penalty of a fine of ten gold maravedis, or ten 
lashes in default of payment. He ordained that the Christians 
should not receive medicine from the hands of the Hebrews, nor 
eat with them, nor drink wine made by them, nor get into the 
same bath with them. Also that all Jews convicted of stealing 
children and crucifying them on Good Friday, in ridicule of 
the crucifixion of Jesus, or of making waxen images and crucify- 
ing them when they could not procure children, should be put 
to an ignominious death. Ie forbade their quitting their bar 


rier on Good Friday, and enjoined them to remain in it and 


—* 


keep close till the Saturday morning, on pain of being disquali- 
fied from claiming compensation for damages done or insults 
offered to them by Christians. Alfonso, however, being well 
aware that this absurd notion of their crucifying Christian in- 
fants, was a vulgar superstition, invented I) old women to 
frighten children into good behavior, decreed that such aceu- 
sations should be brought before nobody hut himself. He 
would not allow the magistrates to hear them, which shows 
that the feeling of the people against the Jews was so strong 
that it would not do to trust the latter to their mercy. Never- 
theless, he ordained that the children of Christians should not 
be suckled by Jewesses, nor the children of Jews by Christian 
women, 

Pedro the First, of Castile, surnamed “the Cruel” (a. p. 
1350-69), gave protection to the Jews; in return for which 
they assisted him with money and arms against his rebel- 
lious brothers. And when a party of the adherents of the 


latter secretly gained an entrance into Toledo, the Jews aided 


* De Castro, p 70 
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the king’s friends in driving them out of the city. Asa reward 
for this service, Pedro gave them leave to rebuild their 
synagogue there.* Pedro’s brother, murderer and successor, 
the infamous Henry of Trastamara, prohibited the Jews from 
using such names as were then borne by Christians, and de- 
creed that evidence given in courts of law by the former 
against the latter should be null and void. King John the 
First, in 1388, ordered “certain imprecations, conjurations, 
blasphemies and curses upon the Christians and Christianity,” 
should be erased from the Talmud, and that all who uttered 
them should be punished with the utmost rigor; but this same 
monarch protected the Jews to the best of his ability, and had 
a warm friendship for one of their number, Joseph Pichon, 
who was a very honorable man. 

The usurious interest received by the Jews on loans and 
goods sold en credit was the occasion of serious riots at Seville, 
in which several of them were killed. As the people had been 
stirred up by one Fernando Martinez, king John prohibited 
his harrangues, and directed that the accused Jews should be 
duly and fairly dealt with according to law. The king died 
soon after (1390), and Martinez then renewed his harangues. 
Ife succeeded in raising a tumult in which the people killed or 
wounded every Jewish man, woman, or child they met with, or 
could find; pillaged their houses, and broke to pieces all their 
furniture. It is said that four thousand of these unhappy 
people perished on this occasion ;+ yet, the authorities of 
Seville pardoned the authors of these crimes! The evil ex- 
ample of Seville was followed at Cordova, Toledo, Saragossa, 
Valencia, Barcellona and Lerida. The king, Ilenry the Third, 
directéd the authorities in those cities to put a stop to these 
outrages, but his commands were unheeded. Lopez de Ayala 
says that “all this was love of pillage and plunder rather than 


4 


devotion.” t 


After these ferocious tumults a number of Jews embraced 
Christianity. A very learned rabbi, named Joshua Ialorgi, 
* Mariano, lib. xvi, cap. 21, Lopez de Ayalo, Cronica del rey Don Pedro, 


ano 1355, cap. 7. 


+ Zuniga, Anales de Seville, p. 252 t Cronica ano 1391, cap. xx. 
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born at Huesea, in 1350, set the example, taking the name of 
Jeronimo de Santa Fé. Tle was much patronized by Pope 
Benedict XIII, at Avignon, who convened a meeting of the 
principal rabbis at Tortoso, at which the new convert held a 
disputation with them respecting Judaism. This famous dis- 
putation lasted from the 7th February, 1413, till the 12th 
November, 1414, when all the rabbis, except two, acknowleged 
themselves converted to Christianity. This was all vers well 
for themselves, but it drew down unpleasant consequences on 
their co-religionists who adhered to the law, for the Pope 
issued a series of decrees prohibiting the re ading or teaching 
of the Talmud, publicly or privately, ordering all copies of it 
to be deposited in the cathedral of each diocese, forbidding 
the reading of any book insulting to the Christians, or hay 

ing in the house of a Jew ally sacred vessel or symbol of the 
church ; no Jew was to hold the office of judge ; only one 
synagogue in any town was to be allowed; no Jew was to be 
a physician, surgeon, or shopkeeper, or hold any public em 

ployment which should make him acquainted with the affairs 
of Christians, nor buy or sell meat of or to them, or learn any 
science or craft in Christian schools. In every city or village 
the Jews were to dwell in a quarter set apart for them, and 
they were to wear on their dress a device in red and yellow. 
No Jew was to have dealings or make contracts with Chris 
tians; Jewish converts were to be heirs to the unconverted to 
the exclusion of the rightful heirs who remained faithful. 
And in every city, town, or village where there should be a 
sufficient number of Jews, three sermons were to be preached 
to them every vear, attendance being compulsory.* 

The antipathy of the people to the Jews broke out afresh 
in 1473, at Jaen, where they fell upon them and burnt and 
pillaged their houses. These scenes were repeated at Andi 
jar, Cordova, and other places, and the Jews could not obtain 
any redress. They, therefore, took to concealing their wealth, 
thereby causing the circulation of gold and silver to become 


very limited, and stopping traffic. Commerce was ruined, the 


* De Castro. pp. 101-104 
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people suffered, the crown was without resources, and revolts 
against the king (Ilenry the Fourth) broke out in many parts 
of the kingdom. The ruin of agriculture followed, and Spain 

was reduced to the greatest weakness and distress. On the 

death of Henry the Fourth, of Castile, surnamed “* the Weak,” 

on the 11th December, 1474, his sister Isabella and her hus- 

band, Ferdinand of Aragon, became the rulers of Spain, and 

a new era opens in Spanish history, but that of the Jews in 

Spain draws to a close. 

All attempts to convert the Jews having failed, the avari- 

cious Ferdinand found, in their obstinate adherence to their 
ancient faith, the pretext he had long coveted for getting pos- 
sion of their wealth.* It would seem that the mandates of 
former sovereigns had become a dead letter, for we find queen 
Isabella, in 1480, issuing a decree that all observers of the 
Mosaic law should live apart from Christians and wear the 
badges appointed by the ancient laws and ordinances ; also, 
that they should retire to their quarters at nightfall, and sus 

pend their commercial dealings till daylight. This was pre- 
liminary to the application of the screw in all its force. Isa- 
bella was influenced by religious motives in attempting to 
extirpate heresy and Judaism; but Ferdinand cared for 
nothing but replenishing his coffers, which were exhausted by 
his wars with the Moors ; and he willingly lent himself 
to the plans of Isabella and her advisers. The Jews at- 
tempted armed resistance to the officers of the Inquisition, 
but all their schemes were detected and punished. The ring- 
leaders were put to death, the others were heavily fined, and 
in this way large sums of money were drawn from them, 
“which,” says De Castro, “the king received with much 
pleasure and satisfaction, as they sufliced to keep his armies in 
pay for a considerable time.” + 

Those Jews who refused to yield suffered all sorts of hum- 


iliation, and thousands were imprisoned. Lernando del Pul- 


* The motives which respectively actuated Ferdinad and Isabella are care 
fully considered and set forth in De Castro Historia, book iii, and Zorita 


Anales de Aragon, p. 147. 
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gar asserts that two thousand of them were burned.* The 
cupidity of their persecutors and king Ferdinand, not satis 
fied with the amount, considerable as it was, of the confiscated 
properties of the Jews, invented a new plan to increase it. 
They determined to institute legal proceedings against some 
converted Jews who had been very rich, and who, fortunately 
for themselves, were no longer living. As a matter of course 
they were found guilty, what had been their property was 
confiscated, and by this means the funds of the royal treasury 
were aungmented.+ Hernando del Pulgar says, “a large num 
ber of these deceased Judaizers were found, whose goods and 
hereditaments were taken and applied to the king’s and queen’s 
exchequer.”t The avarice of Ferdinand would not allow him 
to respect even the dead. Ie ordered their bodies to be dis- 
interred and burned, and, at the same time, he despoiled the 
children and heirs of the deceased of the estates which they 
had honestly and legally inherited, and thus reduced them to 
extreme poverty. 

Ferdinand applied the pr weeds of his confiscations to the 
conquest of other lands; but in so doing he impoverished his 
own. Ilis perfidy brought its own punishment with it, and 
the nation was made to suffer for his misdeeds. The siege of 
Granada cost an enormous sum of money. In order to raise 
it the unconverted Jews who were reputed to be wealthy were 
applied to for heavy loans, to be repaid on the surrender of the 
city.$ As soon as Ferdinand and Isabella gained possession of 
Granada, which they did on the 2d_ of January, 1402, they 
found themselves under the obligation of paying their debts to 
their Jewish creditors, as they had pledged their r val word to 
do; but, owing to the exhausted state of their treasury they 
were unable to fulfil their word. In this dilemma Ferdinand, 
on the 3lst of March, 1492, issued a decree that all the Jews 
who dwelt in the vicinity of the Aljamas of his kingdom should 


turn Christians, within four months, or be banished from it. 


© fhe a de los Reyes Catolicos, part ii. , chap. 77. + Ibid. t Ibid 
Mariana, lib. xxv., cap. 18 


| Zurita, Listoria del Rey Don Hernando el Catolico, lib. i., cap. 6 
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As the Jews had no choice left but either to turn Chris- 
tians, quit Spain, or die, they began to sell off all their goods ; 
and as the time allowed them by Ferdinand was so short, they 
were obliged to part with their properties for very inadequate 
prices, and sell them for what the Christians chose to give for 
them; and, according to Bernaldez, “they would barter a 
house for a donkey, and a vineyard for a small piece of cloth 
or linen.”* In July, 1492, the exodus began; 3,000 Jews 
quitted Spain by Benavente for Braganza, in Portugal; by 
Zamora, for Miranda, in Portugal, 30,000; by Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, for El Villar, in Portugal, 35,000; by Aléantara, for 
Marbau, in Portugal, 15,000; by Badajoz, for Yelves, in Por- 
tugal, 10,000, So that by Castile alone, 93,000 Jews left 
Spain for Portugal; 2,000 went to Navarre; 300 families 
went to places across the seas; and 8,000 sailed for Cadiz- 
Spanish historians differ as to the total number of Jews who 
quitted Spain. Bernaldez puts it at 160,000 persons ; Abarea 
says 160,000 fumilies ; Zurita says 400,000 persons ; Mariana 
says 800,000 !+ 

Thus Spain expelled from her bosom hundreds of thousands 
of her most intelligent citizens, and impoverished herself by 
so doing. It is said of sultan Bajazet, to whose dominions 
many of them fled, that when any one puffed off to him the wis 
dom of the king and queen of Spain, he was in the habit of 
exclaiming, “ | do not understand the wisdom of the Spanish 
sovereigns ; since, when they had such excellent slaves as these 
Jews, they banished them from their territories.”t It was 


+ 
the same policy which killed the goose for the sake of the 
golden egg. The Jews who fled suffered incredible hardships ; 
but here we terminate our notice of their history. Henceforth 
those who remained in Spain kept themselves in seclusion and 
obscurity ; but they privately corresponded with their brethren 


abroad, and amassed wealth, with which they secretly in- 





* De Castor, p. 165. 
t Zurita, Historia del Rey Don Hernando, lib. i., cap. 6. Mariana, lib. 
XXVi., cap. 1 


t Mescas, Historia Pontifical, seg’a parte, lib. vi , cap. 20 
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fluenced foreign potentates against their oppressors. Hebrew 
gold helped to thwart Philip II. in his designs on the Nether- 
lands and England. 

The Spanish nobility pride themselves on the purity of their 
descent, the sangre azul, or blue blood, derived from the veins 
of their Gothic and Romun ancestors. Byron makes Don 
Juan’s father boast of being of this stock : 


‘A true hidalgo, free from every stain 
Of Moor or Hebrew blood, he traced his source 


Through the most Gothic gentlemen of Spain.” 


Yet there is good reason to believe that this “ blue blood ” 
has been mixed more than once with that of the descendants 
of Isaac and Ishmael. The only wonder is that any Christian 
should esteem it a disgrace to trace his ancestry back to the 
stem from which the Saviour Peame, as to the flesh, and 
through which all the nations of the earth were to be blessed! 
But the Spaniards are a very odd people, and Spain is a very 
odd country. The pride of the upper classes is equalled by 
the ignorance of the lower. Mr. Clark, in his “ Gazpacho ; or, 
Summer Months in Spain,” gives the following instance of it: 
“Speaking of the Jews, a skeptic present interposed with a 
doubt as to whether they really had tails or not. The majority 
held that it was unquestionable; but as one or two still ques- 
tioned it, the dispute was referred to Senor Vazquez, a tra- 
velled man. He quietly decided the matter in the affirmative ; 
‘for? said he,*when IL was in London, I saw Baron Roths- 
child, who is a Jew of a very high caste, and he had a tail as 
long as my arm.’ So the seeptics were silenced, and smoked 


the cigar of acquiescence.”* 


* De Castro, p. 67, n. 
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June 28, 1872. 


2. Sketch of the History and Progress of the College of the 
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Christian Brothers. St. Louis, August, 1872. 


3. Address to the Graduating Class of Rock Hill College. 
By A. Leo Knorr, Esq. June 27, 1872. 


4. Address to the Graduates of La Salle College, at the 
Annual Commencement, June 20, 1872. By Joun J. 


Curran, B.C. L. 


5. Address to the Graduates of St. Mary's College, Nan 
Francisco. Cal., at the Ninth Annual Commencement, 


June 7, 1872. 


Wuart our views of the c leges of the Christian Brothers 
are is sufficiently known to our readers. The object of the 
present article, therefore, is not to give our own impressions 
of those institutions, but partly to give a synopsis of the im- 
pressions of others, and partly to afford those interested in the 
subject an opportunity of judging the tree by its fruit. We 
take these pains, most cheerfully, for several reasons, any of 
which would be satisfactory to every sincere, impartial friend of 
the great cause of education, let his religious or political creed 
be what it may. Those whose iemory is at fault, will find some 
of those reasons stated incidently in another article in this num 
ber, under the head of * New Catechism for Young Ladies.” 
But we think one reason is enough ; it is this: we have never 
known any educators, lay or clerical, Protestant or Catholic, in 
Europe or America, who, in our opinion, have more fully illus- 
trated by their zeal, tidelity, and unwearied assiduity as instruct- 
ors, the exclamation of Cicero, “ What nobler employment, or 


more advantageous to the state, than that of those who train, de- 


velop, and store with knowledge the minds of the rising gene- 
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ration !’* Inour number for last March+ we reviewed a work 
by M. D’Arsac,t in which most interesting and affecting illus- 
trations are given of the true Christian heroism of this teach- 
ing order. lIlow well attested their heroic and humane con- 
duct is, may be seen from the following extract from an 
editorial which we find in the New York W orld, of Septem- 


her - instant, as we commence this article : 


We are not altogether certain that the City of Boston will be 


eased with the award made by the French Academy of 2,000 


W 1 

ines, given by the Bostonians as a prize for * patriotic self-devotion.’ 
Perhaps it wi ” news to many of our readers that Boston ever re- 
quested the French Academy to award this prize in her name. It 


rs that towards the end of the late Franco-German war, while 


| ‘Ol 


? s was besieged, the Bostonians—be it said to their credit—« 
ted the su $00,000 franes for the relief of French distress, 
| . ‘ es rt t } + a) 2 4 Far, re 
muichned a Ca 0 Ol provisions Ol that value. Before the cargo 


“rance the siege had ended and the struggle with the Com- 


shad begu The supplies were sold in England, and the amount 
ealiz vas for the most part distributed in France. The surplus 
f 2.000 franes remained over—one does not ver\ clearly see 
yw or whv——and this sum the Boston committee handed over to the 


French Academy with a request that it would award the money as a 
the French citizen who had displaved during the war the most 


is ‘ patriotic self-devotion.’ Boston was once a Puritan city ; 
{ t o doubt to a considerable extent a Protestant city ; and it 
is perhaps with something of a shock that the descendants of him who 
t out the * Popish cross’ from England’s flag will learn that this 
rize has been awarded to the members of a Roman Catholic order— 


e ‘Christian Brothers.” This is a teaching order, and although it 
ts rise ll France, our own city and many other parts ol the 
lited States are familiar with the operations of its members lhe 


vard of the Academy was eXpli ned in an address delivered by the 


Duke of Noailles, father of the present French Minister at Washing- 


l t remains to be seen whet! er the Bostonians Wi approve of 


the reas rned by their exalted representative for this disposi 


* Quid enim munus reipublice affere majus, meliusve possumus, quam 


si docemus atque erudimus juventutem —Divin, ii, 2. 


t No, xlviii 
t Les Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes pe idant la querre de 1870-71 
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tion of their bounty. The duke, in his address, begins by saying that 
the acts of courage, devotion, and patriotic self-sacrifice displayed by 
the Parisians, during the seige, were so numerous that to select one 
more worthy than all others appeared almost impossible. It was partly 
for this reason that the resolution was taken to give to the award a 
collective rather than a personal character. The Academy selected 
not an individual but a body, and it describes that body as ‘ one which 
every one knows and every one esteems.? When it appeared that 
France and Paris were in danger, the feelings which animated all 


Frenchmen ‘especially animated the Christian Brothers.’ ”’ 


We would most cheerfully make room for the whole article, 
but the facts contained in the remainder of it are so familiar 
to our readers, from the extracts we gave last March from M. 
D’ Arsac’s book, that it would be needless repetition to relate 
them here. We prefer to turn to the estimates given by com- 
petent judges of particular American colleges. In this spirit 
we quote from another of our morning papers an extract 
which speaks for itself : 

“On Sunday evening last, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Woods, Bishop of 
Philadelphia, and the Rt. Rev. Dr. Shanahan, Bishop of Harrisburgh, 
accompanied by Brother Patrick, Provincial of the Christian Brothers 
in the United States, visited Manhattan College. The right reverend 
prelates were received with every mark of respect and honor by the 
superiors and students. The Jasper Literary Club gave them a 
splendid entertainment in the large college hall, which was speedily 
fitted up for their reception. The entertainment consisted of stirring 
music by the college band and eloquent addresses by the members of 
the Jasper Club. When the bishops and superiors entered the hall 
Mr. George McFadden, of the graduating class, delivered, in the name 
of the students, a short and appropriate address, in which he welcomed 
the distinguished visitors and expressed a hope that their visit would 
soon be repeated. Mr. McFadden was followed DY Mr. Boyer, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Norris and Mr. Geer, all of whom delivered very eloquent 
speeches which were frequently applauded. At the close of the enter- 
talinment, Bishop W oods thanked the members of the Jasper Club for 
the great pleasure they afforded himself and his brother prelates. He 
spoke in flattering language of the intelligence and knowledge which 


they displayed in their addresses. 
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r } J ) . 
: Bishop W oods ives youth, and the numerous literary institutions 

) , io 
hicl have sen mice his ju “HiCioNus an muinisicien patronage in 
Pha ade pl va =6attest his devotion to the cause of Christian education, 


The presence of distinguished prelates in flourishing seats of learning 
is productive of much good. It encourages students in their studies, 
stimulates their enthusiasm, strengthens their love of religion, and rep 
resents the bishop in the light of a kind father, who sympathizes with 
them and their aspirations. In Manhattan College the dignitaries of 
the church are always received with the most marked honor and rev- 
erence 

‘Both bishops remained in the college till yesterday morning, 
when they visited the different classes and were introduced to each ol 
the professors. They expressed themselves highly pleased with the 


manly but modest and respectful bearing of the students.” 


With the character of Bishop Shanahan, as a friend of edu- 
cation, we are not familiar; but we can bear emphatic testi 
mony, from ocular observation, to the good done by Bishop 
Woods. Accordingly, we underline the beginning of the 
second paragraph of the passage just transcribed as being in 
entire accordance with our own views. We have no disposi- 
tion to make invidious comparisons in these desultory remarks, 
but there can be no harm in wishing that the church digni- 
taries of all denominations had the cause of education so much 
at heart : were so far superior to bigotry ; 80 conciliatory in 
their intercourse with those who differ with them in opinion— 
in a word, so Christian like, so like the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, as the good and amiable Bishop of the Quaker City. The 
two prelates of Pennsylvania evinced their appreciation of 
Manhattan College by preferring its hospitalities for a night 
or two to those of the more pretentious and showy institutions 
of the Jesuits. As one liberal minded, good man one 
whose cro wd will is circumseribed by ho distinctions of sect or 
party—reminds us of another of similar character, so we are 
reminded by Dr. Woods of the Hon. Charles O’Conor. Of 
the many speeches of the great jurist which have afforded us 
instruction and pleasure, none has seemed to us more suggest 
ive, more chaste, more beautiful, or more elegant than an ad 
dress of his to the graduates of Manhattan College, which it 
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was our good fortune to hear from the distinguished orator’s 
lips. Happening to have a copy of this address at hand, we 
gladly extract a passage or two. After showing how much 
civilization owes to different classes of educators, Mr. O’Conor 
proceeds : 


“Here, in your own institution, the Christian Brothers devote 
their lives to the same benign service. Nor should we overlook the 
Protectory. That, too, is a neighbor. There hundreds, like brands 
snatched from the burning, have been gathered in from the abodes of 
penury, and are prepared for useful occupations. Shade of the vene- 
rated Ives! this is your enduring contribution to your country’s wel- 
fare. Christian Brothers! you are his heirs; none can doubt your 
fidelity to the duties devolving upon you with the inheritance. Chii- 
dren of misfortune, there is your asylum—your refuge from want and 


woe—your path to competence here and beatitude hereafter.” 


Further on, Mr. O’Conor, than whom no public speaker 
is more chary of praise, pays the following just tribute to the 
collegiate system of the Christian Brothers : 


‘‘ How admirable the system! ‘Two, three, or four years of ado- 
lesecence, when impressions sink deepest, are employed in the punctual 
observance of methods the best calculated to promote the physical and 
mental health, and in habits of the purest morality, with a constant 
example of earnest piety set before the eye and courting imitation. 
This formative discipline is accompanied by instruction in useful learn- 
ing, with as much of elegant accomplishments as individual capacity 
and condition may justify. Hardly by any instructors less exclusively 
devoted to the ends in view could such a system be conceived, much 


less carried into full execution.” 


It is needless for us to bear testimony to the truth and jus- 
tice of Mr. O’Conor’s words, although our testimony is the 
result of ocular observation extending over a period of several 
years. That the addtess of the Hon. John P. O'Neill, de- 
livered to the last graduating class was creditable both to the 
orator and to the graduates may be inferred from the follow- 
ing extract : 


“Gentlemen, we must all feel deeply indebted to you for the ele- 


gant entertainment you have given us upon this the festival of letters 
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in Manhattan. The warmth, vigor, and boldness of thought, which 
have marked your essays, would well become and honor minds of 
riper years and deeper experience. They show a graceful familiarity 
with the past, and how attentively, in wandering through its ruins, 
vou have gathered those beauties that preserve it from decay and pro- 
elaim its Immortality. Well, indeed, have you profited by your Visit 
to the classic lands of Greece and Rome, where Science, Literature, 
and Art had their birth, and to which the scholar’s heart in every 
clime will forever turn in holy pilgrimage. The devotion you have 


shown in the past ls a guarantee for your piety in the future.” 


Sometimes we have felt it to be our duty to criticise the 
course of Archbishop McCluskey towards the educational in- 
stitutions of his own church and diocese. When we thought 
his Grace deserved a little censure we have not failed to ad- 
minister it. But whatever the Archbishop or his most zealous 
admirers may have imagined to the contrary it would have 
afforded us more pleasure at any time to speak of his 
efforts and influence in the language of approbation could we 
conscientiously have done so. For if we have never expe 
rienced the slightest courtesy from his Grace—if he has never 
evinced to us any good-will—there was no reason why we 
should feel hurt at his slighting us, since none could have been 
more highly honored by the highest, most learned, and most 
distinguished of the Catholic prelates of America, not except- 
ing his illustrious predecessor. We have never entertained, 
therefore, any such feeling; and the best proot of the fact is, 
that now, when we think he deserves credit, no Catholic 
can award it to him more cordially than we, “heretic ” or 
* intidel ” though we may be called by the narrow-minded and 
thou 


bishop McCluskey, because we honestly thought he treated 


htless among his admirers. Once we criticised Arch- 


Manhattan College unfairly ; now his Grace elicits our appro- 
bation by the opposite course—bvy doing simple justice to that 
institution. We have before us copies of several of our 


city papers containing reports of the last commencement exer- 
cises of Manhattan College. We select the Tablet to quote 
from, partly because we understand it is the organ of the Arch- 


bishop, but chietly because, so far as we are aware, its course is al- 
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ways characterized by enlightened moderation and fairness 
without bigotry—because, at least, this is what we should expect 
from editors of the abilities, experience, and good taste of Mrs. 
Sadlier and Dr. Bronson. We regret we can only make room 
for a brief extract from the report of the Tablet ; but brief as 
the following passage from the Archbishop’s address is, it 
embodies much thought, much truth, much justice: 


“The interest and delight with which the audience have listened to 
you, voung gentlemen, ought to be sufficient proof of their appreciation, 
and of the successful manner in which you have acquitted yourselves 

‘For myself, | need not say that it has been a subject of special 
interest, and in that relation in which I stand with regard to the 
Catholic youth of our colleges, everything concerning them becomes 
to me a source of pleasure and interest. When young men acquit 
themselves aS you have done to-day, it is to me a source of pride as 
well as of joy. 1 am delighted to see the continued progress of this 


excelleul lustitution. 


Had the Archbishop spoken thus justly, impartially, and 
boldly, three years ago, without pausing to inquire what the 
Jesuits of Fordham and New York might say or think, there 
is not the slightest probability that we would ever have made 
any criticism upon him. But it is creditable to the prelate, as 
well as to the philosopher, not to be above acknowledging that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday, last year, or four 
years ago. We are sincerely glad of this improvement, for so 
little disposed are we to say a harsh word of any archbishop 
or bishop, that the Most Rev. Dr. McCluskey is the only one 
of whom we have ever penned a line in the language of 
censure. 

We should like to give our impressions here of the pecu- 
liar qualifications of the present director of Manhattan, the 
Rev. Brother Paulian-—those qualifications never known to 
fail under favorable circumstances—but we must abstain for 
the same reason that we have often abstained from speaking, 
as he deserves, of the Rev. Brother Patrick, the first successful 
president of that institution, and now, with eminent fitness, the 


head of the order in this country. What that reason is we 
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cannot explain in any language more explicit than that of 
Pliny the Younger’s exclamation, “ How many of the learned 
are concealed from view by modesty, or an unwillingness to 
have their name brought before the public !* 

We have not yet been able to do ourselves the pleasure of 
visiting the College of the Christian Brothers at St. Louis, but 
we have long had ample reason to believe that it is an excel- 
lent institution—eminently a worthy sister of Manhattan. 
While wishing, recently, that we could be an eye-witness of 
its merits,a gentleman in every way competent to form a 
correct estimate of its character, and in whose judgment and 
fidelity we have implicit faith, sent us an article on the sub- 
ject, which we take pleasure in placing before our readers, 
although it contains one or two passages that put our modesty 
to a pretty severe test: 


If for one thing more than another we were asked a reason for 
our high appreciation of the Quarterly Review, it would be precisely 
on this score we would claim for it universal patronage, viz.: that it 
variably advocates the cause of liberal education, in season and out 
of season, impressing upon the community the urgent demands of this 
all-important subject. It may be that we should find ourselves at vari- 
ance with some of the views occasiona ly set forth on some points con- 
nected with education; nor should we, in such case, withold our con- 
scientious opinion a whit more than we do now when we have reason 
to approve. Knowing from experience the Quarterly’s readiness to treat 
of this subject, we have, we presume, not caiculated amiss when we 
counted upon a page or two for these incoherent remarks. A further 
motive for our seeking their insertion in this journal is the impartiality 
it generally manifests, irrespective oi creed or party. We have seen 
in more than one number educators commended simply for their work. 
This was found to be good, and they were awarded their just meed of 
praise. It was evidently no detraction from their merits, in the mind 
of the editor, that they happened to differ from him in religion. This 
shows a good judgment and a better will. It shows that good is to be 
praised because it is good, evil to be censured because it is evil. We 
have seen with equal pleasure and admiration the Quarterly devote 


* O quantum eruditorum aut modestia ipsorum, aut quies operit ac sub- 
trahit fame !—Zp. vii. 25. 
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whole articles to setung forth Georgetown, Notre Dame, and Man- 
hattan Colleges. But whilst we noticed the readiness of the Quar- 
terly to do ample justice to the teaching orders of the Catholic 
Church in this country, we have felt, as a friend to education gene- 
rally, and especially in our own flourishing West, that one institution, 
strangely enough, well nigh escaped its observation, whether from its 
unassuming character and that of its conductors, or from its distance 
from the place of publication, or from some less obvious cause; but 
undoubtedly it was from no lack of merit in the institution alluded to, 
nor from any reluctance in the Quarterly to note merit wherever and 
whenever found, 

The institution we speak of, is known as the College of the 
Christian Brothers, St. Louis, Mo, There are many other excellent 
educational establishments west of the Mississippi, which we could name 
with credit to themselves and pride to the community that possesses 
them; but we choose to speak of this, in particular, because we know 
it best. We have marked its origin, have watched its progress, can 
testify to what we have both seen and heard. We have seen it little 
more than twenty years ago open with about half-a-dozen boarders, 
and as many day-scholars. We have seen it increase in numbers, 
enlarge its buildings repeatedly, extend its course of studies, in fact, 
rival, long since, older institutions ; and now, that there is no more room 
for building, we see it about to occupy one of the finest and most ele- 
vated sites around St. Louis, about two miles west of the city limits, 
fronting King’s Highway on the west; and about one mile north of the 
magnificent new park now laying out in the neighLorhood of Cabane’s 
Lake. But though we set high value upon a salubrious and beautiful 
situation for a college, knowing the close sympathy that exists between 
mind and body, and knowing, moreover, how elevating and invigorating 
to the inner man is the prospect of a delightful scenery and a pure aur, 
yet we set more value sull upon the mental and moral supplies and 
jacilities furnished the young aspirant on the road to usefulness and 
honor by the laudable development and faithful exercise of the talents 
God gave him. We think all three should, as far as feasible, be har- 
moniously developed, viz.: the physical, the mental, and the moral 
departments of human nature, with, however, primary stress upon 
the moral, as being absolutely indispensable for the individual’s own 
highest and chiefest good. 

We have frequently visited the college of the Christian Brothers, 
have examined the several classes, and have sat occasionally to hear 
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them recite their ordinary lessons during the year, besides attending 
the annua! public examination, whenever we were not from home; and 
we can affirm that a better training, a greater facility for reaching the 
end that ought to be proposed in education could hardly be desired. 
No doubt here, as in the best institution one can name, there is room 
for some improvement; for it would not be human if it were beyond 
all improvement. But when we see improvement made with contin- 
ual approach to the desired perfection, we say, macte esto virtute, to any 
andevery such. W hat pleased us, especially in the menta/ department, 
is the thoroughness with which each speciality is taught, together with 
the judicious mixture of the uéi/e et dulce, the uselul and the refining, the 
sciences and the classics. This even balance is but simple justice to 
the minds of youth, It is training up for that manly gait, as far re 
moved irom levily aud fickleness ol. Whe one Nad, as from a limping 
clownish, one-sidedness on the other. But, mure yel are we pleased 
tu see so prominent a place given to English ‘iterature and language. 
{t should not be difficult to convince anybody that this is right. Our 
mother tongue ought certainly not be a strange tongue ; and, however 
much we may be disposed to censure the bigotry or ill-taste of some 


of the brightest ornaments of English classics, still we do not think 
students should be more ignorant of their strange vagaries than of the 
monstrosities of pagan extravagance. When, besides, as we are glad 
to note in the College of the Christian Brothers, a sound philosophy is 
nade to steady and regulate, if we may se express it, and direct all 
the sciences and the different departments of knowledge, the young 
nind that has been taught to love truth for its own loveliness, and to 
maintain the side of right from a high sense of honor and duty, nas 
not much to fear from the shafts of sophistry or ‘the attempts of nar- 
row-minded selfishness. 
lhe course of studies has been somewhat extended during the past 
ear by udditional classes in the natural sciences, 80 LDal it Is how all 
Lhal Cau ve desired, Nearly all the students of the higher ciaSses are 
determined to remain a year longer than they had intended, gladly 
availing themselves of their increased advantages, ere they issue forth 
»do honorable service on the battie-field of lite. Kverything con 
ected with the college looks remarkably favorable, and seems to 
ruarantee a prosperous career for the future. Its friends are numer 
uus, and their number increases as it becomes better known We 


have thought it but simple justice to the hard working conductors of 


this flourishing institution, especially to the energy and ability of its 
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worthy president, Brother James, to do thus much to have its claims 
upon the public patronage recorded in the widely-read pages of the 
National Quarterly Review, being well assured of its willingness to lend 
a shoulder in urging on the good work—education—and counting upon 
the well-known kindness and urbanity of the editor for the insertion 
of these hasty remarks of 


A WESTERN. 


We are satisfied that this is a faithful sketch—one which 
does not in the least exaggerate the merits of the St. Louis 
College of the Christian Brothers. But our esteemed corres 
pondent does us injustice, although we are aware he has no 
such intention. We allude to the remark, that, while we have 
bestowed liberal attention on so many other colleges, that of 
the St. Louis Christian Brothers has well nigh escaped our ob 
servation. We readily admit that if this were not a mistake 
on the part of our correspondent we should have reason to blush ; 
for there are none in whose competency, fidelity, and general 
qualifications as educators we should have more faith than 
in Rev. Bro. James, the present president, and Rev. Bro. Ed- 
ward, his predecessor, now Visitor of the southwestern district. 
The latter yentleman it has been our privilege to know, as an 
accomplished educator, for more than ten years ; and nowhere 
have we known a more exemplary man. As for Bro. James, 
we saw him in the class-room, at Manhattan College, regularly 
once or twice a week for several years, and could not fail to 
be impressed with his superior abilities and snecess both as an 
instructor and a disciplinarian. We should, therefore, have 
good reason to reproach ourselves had the St. Louis college 
escaped our observation ; but if our correspondent will exam 
ine all the articles in which we have discussed the respective 
merits of the different colleges for seven years past, we think 
he will find there is not one of them in which the high charac- 
ter of the College of the Christian Brothers, at St. Louis, does 
not receive emphatic recognition. If we have not said as 
much of it as it deserved, it was certainly not for any lack of 
appreciation of its good work, but because we have been hop- 
ing, from time to time, to do ourselves the pleasure of visiting 
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it and giving our impressions of it in full—a hope which, we 
may add, we have by no means relinquished. 

Rock Hill College we have visited, and having complied 
with the request of its worthy president, Rev. Bro. Bet- 
telin, to examine some of its higher classes, especially in 
Latin and Greek, we can bear testimony to its excellence. We 
have now before us a copy of the Baltimore Catholic Mirror 
of July 6, which contains a highly interesting report of the 
last commencement exercises of Rock Hill. There is no 
paper whose estimate we would accept with more implicit 
faith than that of the Mirror, which we have known so long 
as the worthy organ of one of the greatest and noblest of pre 
lates. But doubtless most of our Protestant readers would 
regard the testimony of a Protestant paper as more impartial ; 
we, therefore quote from the Baltimore Gazette of June 25, 
sufficient to intimate what the liberal-minded of other 
denominations think of Rock Hill: 


‘The commencement of this flourishing institution at Ellicott City, 
conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, Rev. Brother 
Bettelin, president, took place vesterday, beginning at 104 o'clock, 
A.M. ‘The number of students during the academic year just closed, 
was 157, over whom presided a large and able corps of professors in 
the various schools. The exercises of yesterday were extremely inter 
ng, and were attended by a large and appreciative audience of the 
parents of students and friends of the institution from the city and 
adjacent country. 


* x “ # * * * ¥ 


‘The address to the graduates was given by A. Leo Knott, Esq., 
and was replete with sound, practical, and eloquently expressed advice 
to those young gentlemen. Mr. Knott’s theme was upon the value of 
classical studies as a necessary element in the formation of a sound 
taste.” 


As we have a copy of this address in pamphlet form, we 
can agree with the Gazette that it is eloquent and good. We 
extract a passage or two, not because they are better than 


others we might select, but because, as our readers, will see, 


they embody views which are in strict accordance with those 
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we have given ourselves, on the same subject, in these pages, 
more than once. 


“‘ And here let me step aside for a moment to make a just acknowl. 
edgment to the noble, the inestimable service rendered to man- 
kind—to the literature of every nation of Europe by the monastic in- 
stitutions of the Middle and succeeding ages. In that period of eclipse 
which passed over Europe from the fourth to the ninth century, while 
the barbarians of the North were pouring wave after wave of invasion 
upon the Roman Empire, breaking it into pieces after repeated shocks, 
and sweeping away almost every vestige of its civilization; it was into 
the monasteries, which had then begun to be founded by the piety of 
the faithful as asylums from the horror and desolation of the times, 
that the great spirits of antiquity to whom I have referred took refuge 
from the ruin which threatened them. In these sacred retreats, as in 
feudal strongholds, were they saved from the fury of the Goth, the Hun, 
the Vandal—there, so to speak, were they entertained and preserved, 
by the pious and laborious monks, who became their zealous and inde- 
fatigable pupils—copied and recopied with tender care, and elaborate 
pains, their great masterpieces—circulated and spread a knowledge of 
them through all their houses and orders—became the teachers and 
disseminators of their learning and wisdom throughout every country— 
and prepared the way, and were the most efficient instruments—when 
the waters of this barbarian deluge had subsided—in bringing about, 
on the discovery of the art of printing, that great revival of learning 
that burst in all its splendor on Europe, under Cosmo de Medici and 
Leo the Tenth. 

“ And yet there are some ingrates, hardened in ignorance or bigo 
try, who term these noble men ignorant —these saviours, under God, 
of the vast treasures of ancient literature—who term their labors useless, 
and their lives without fruit! The genius of history might be invoked 
in vain to find an instance of ingratitude to parallel this. It approaches, 
in its vileness and atrocity, the crime of that man, who, having been 
saved from imminent shipwreck by another, having been welcomed, 
fed, and clothed by him—-having been armed and equipped and placed 
upon his journey, should turn around and make the first use of his 
strength, and his new weapons, thus acquired, to stab his benefactor 
to the heart. There is not a boy in the schools, not a scholar in his 
library, not a statesmen in his cabinet, not a man anywhere who has, 
directly or indirectly, shared in the benefits of classical learning that 


does not stand the obliged and everlasting debtor of these monks of the 
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East and West. There be those who repudiate the debt, but that re 


pudiation does not cancel the debt, it only destroys the debtor,” 


To this we need only add that the “ monks,” whose labors 
form the subject of this article, are zealous, faithful, and suc- 
cessful emulators of the good men, and benefactors of man- 
kind, so well described by Mr. Knott. 

Passing rapidly from Ellicott City to Philadelphia, we find 
in the latter, La Salle College, another institution in which 
noble, faithful work is done. We find also in the Catholic 
Standard, an honest and enlightened chronicler of the deeds 
which illustrate its progress as a literary institution. For our 
part we would ask no more reliable testimony than that of the 
organ of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Woods; and its estimate is fully sus- 
tained by such Protestant journals asthe Press, North American, 


Age, and Bulletin. But we have seen for ourselves, at 


La 
Salle ; 


Salle; a little more than a year ago we had the pleasure of 
being present at the recitations of some of its higher classes, 
and finding them worthy of comparison even with those of Man- 
hattan. Ilowever, we must confine ourselves now to a brief 
extract or two from the eloquent address of Mr. John J. Cur- 
ran, B. C. L., to the graduates of La Salle,at its last annual 
commencement, After glancing at the labors ot the order in 
british America, Mr. Curran proceeds : 


. | sna not say one word of the efforts of this noble band of 
self-sacrificing men in this, your great Republic. You, gentlemen, 
are here, and your proficiency in your various exercises, whether in 
tl fine arts or the more solid branches of general education and 


re, proves sufficiently the standard of excellence which their 
teaching has attained.” 


There is another passage in Mr. Curran’s address which we 
could not pass over, if for no other reason than that it always 
pleases us to see men invested with high authority, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, exercise that authority, and the influence 
which accompanies .it, in favor of the development of the 


human mind. Accordingly, we cheerfully make room for the 


following, but in doing so must take leave for the present of 
La Salle College : 
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“ And looking around me now at this vast and distinguished assem- 
bly, in the presence of his lordship, vour reverend bishop; in the 
presence of these high ¢ignitaries of Church and State, who are here 
taking so deep an interest in vour success and in the cause of public 
instruction; in the presence of the many kind friends who now sur- 
round you and applaud at the crowning of your college labors, I would 
merely say to you in conclusion, and this I say from the bottom of my 
heart—Would you prove yourselves worthy children of La Salle 
College ; would you show to the world that you have profited by your 
training, and that you adhere to the golden precepts that have been so 
carefully instilled into your youthful hearts; then bear ever in mind, 
and have always throughout life for your motto, the beautiful senti- 
ment lately expressed by the gifted writer in ‘Good Words 

‘*** Perish policy and cunning ; 
Perish all that fear the light; 
Whether winning, whether losing, 
Fear the Lord and do the right.” 

Now, what shall we expect if we turn from Philadelphia to 
San Francisco? A generation has not yet passed since Cali- 
fornia was little more and little better than a widerness. 
Who would have believed, twenty years ago, that so soon as 
1872, San Francisco could boast a flourishing college? Still 
more unlikely it would have even seemed to Catholics, that if 
a college could be established so soon its establishment would 
be due to the devotion and zeal of the modest, unpretending 
Christian Brothers—men who rather conceal than display their 
learning and talents. Such, nevertheless, is the fact. St. 
Mary’s College, at San Francisco, now rivals La Salle College 
at Philadelphia; and that it will continue to do so we have 
good reason to believe, having enjoved the acquaintance of its 
talented and amiable president, Rev. Bro. Justin, for nearly 


if not quite, a decade. 

At St. Mary’s, also, there has been an address to the graduates 
at last commencement, and we have procured a copy of it 
We find it to be the address of a priest. Those born and 
brought up in the most “ popish” part of a popish country, as 
we have been, may be excused by the most zealous opponents 
of popery, for believing that men are not the less liberal- 
minded, the less learned, or the less friendly to the great cause 
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of education for being priests, and for praying to God in the 
language of Seneca and Cicero. If our intercourse with the 
priests, and their truly paternal kindness even to heretics, have 
failed to make us a Catholic, they have, at least, rendered it 
impossible that we could ever regard them as otherwise than 
eminently friendly to the pursuit of knowledge and the 
development of the intellect. Nor is the address before us, 
coming as it does from the distant Pacific, calculated to 
alter that estimate, but the contrary. Whether we are right 
or wrong in this will be best seen by an extract or two from 
the Rev. Father Gibney’s eloquent remarks. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following passage : 


‘*Most Rev. President, we love to foster education; we would fan 
the torch of learning into a brilliant blaze; we would bow down before 
this altar and worship at its shrine; we revere the memories of the 
great ones in every age who have stood forward in bold relief and 
achieved wonders in every department of science. We owe them a 


debt of gratitude which we cheerfully acknowledge —we would fain 


walk in their footsteps and attain after them eminence in solid learn 
ing: but we would do justice to all our faculties, violence to none. 
The child who demands at our hands education is created in the image 
of his God, as we are—“ of soul and body is he created ;” he has re 
ceived from his Creator the right to proper edueation, a due develop 
ment of all his faculties. That right there is no power on earth 
authorized to deprive him of, but, on the contrary, a duty correspond- 
ing with his right is by the same Creator imposed upon us as his 


guardians.” 


Which of our Protestant divines could utter nobler senti- 
ments? We regret we cannot make room for several passages 
which are equally excellent—equally favorable to the highest 
development of which the human mind is capable, but we 
should not feel justified did we omit the following fragment 
from the good father’s admirable peroration : 


‘Hence we consider that to the constitution of a good citizen, or 
the stability of human government, moral education, the chastening 
of the conscience, the purifying of the heart, the training of the will, 


are of paramount importance. To make good, faithful, intelligent 


citizens, and this by instilling into the youthful mind moral and reli- 
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gious principles, to cultivate the soul with its faculties and point out 
its eternal destiny, and at the same time to blend and harmonize with 
these the highest intellectual training—such is the aim of St. Mary’s 
College. 

“My young friends, be grateful for and continue to improve your 
opportunity; drink deep from the fountain of learning; use the capa 
cities of your mind to investigate the works of creation; study their 
countless beauties, but in them recognize their Creator. Look up to 
the firmament; measure the distance of star from star; calculate the 
magnitude of each; demonstrate their mutual relations to each other; 
or dive into the bowels of the earth, bring up those hidden treasures 
that will in so many ways be useful to man, and see in all these the 
providence, wisdom, and power of the Creator. Cross the briny deep, 
behold it in calm and tempest, study its many secrets, and adore the 
God who controls the elements. Examine the smallest flower, and, 
in its tiny frame or exquisitely painted cup, discover the beauties 
and evidences of divine power. Open the entire book of nature, and 
on every page read emblazoned the name of God. And so it is in 
the study of every science; the mind, properly trained, sees God in all 


things and traces all things to God.” 


We have now given what we promised—merely a synopsis 
of the labors of five colleges, situated in asmany different States 
of the Republic; all founded, established, and still successfully 
conducted by the Christian Brothers. Not one of the fra- 
ternity has ever asked us to do so; nay not one of them has 
ever asked us to write one word in their favor. And still more 
emphatically can we affirm that not one of them has ever 
asked us to write a word even against those degenerate rivals 
of theirs whose jealousy and envy have so often prompted them 
to have recourse to the most unworthy means to depreciate 
the noble work done by those good men. But we trust we do 
not need to have true merit pointed out and explained to us, 
or distinguished from its mimic semblance. We know suffi- 
cient of chemistry and metallurgy, we trust,to be able to distin- 
guish gold from brass, and we trust we possess suflicient 
honesty and sufficient courage to warn all whom it may con- 
cern that, although the base metal may be made to shine some- 
what by burnishing, it is no less a fraud for those who vend it 
to seek to palm it off for the noble metal. 
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Arr. VIIL—1. The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 


By Wuu1am Wuewett. London. 1870. 


Z Li ctures on M. taphysics. By Sir WILLIAM H AMILTON, Bart. 
London. 186s. 


3. Dela Logique d Aristote. Par Barrurtemy Sarr Hi- 
LAIRE. Paris. 1858. 


t. Traite de Logique. Par L? Asse pe Conpitiac. Paris. 


Ir, instead of aberration and eccentricity, man had always 
exhibited a fondness for rectilinear motion, and were found 
vielding a willing and uniform obedience to some known prin 
ciple of gravitation—itself equally uniform ; if he loved re 
straint more and license less, seeing in a wholesome exercise 
of the former the utmost enlargement of freedom of which he 
is at all capable, and suspecting in the latter a specious, seduce 
tive lure, which, under promise of liberty, conducts to rock- 
hewn dungeons and to chains fastened in the rock; and then, 
this being his normal condition, if his external environments 
were of a nature to favor growth and expansion in the same 
direction, his requirements would be quite unlike what they 
are to-day. Indeed, as to a vast proportion of his ailments, he 
would be very far on the road towards perfect convalescence, 
a great array of quack nostrums, and sick-room appendages to 
be instantly swept out as rubbish—attending physicians to be 
straightway dismissed. 

And were either of the above-named conditions true, so 
that, in a given case, his mental economy remaining as it now 
s, he might, in some sort, seek refuge against it, in certain 


medicative provisions afforded by external accidents, then, too, 


the aspect of things might be somewhat changed for the bet- 
ter. [ut we may imagine a case, where these accidents of the 


external, instead of vielding such antidote, or contributing 


anything in the wav of alleviation even, rather invite and en- 


courage the mischief. Nor need we travel far to find the 
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parallel for such a supposed case. Going back less than a 
century, we may make ourselves present witnesses at the 
inauguration of a republican government, and listen to the 
announcement of certain cardinal, fundamental principles, 
among the rest of liberty and equality—an announcement 
unfolding altogether a theory of government so unlike any- 
thing the world had before witnessed that it appeared not 
an improvement of an old thing, but the very birth-struggle 
and creation of an absolutely new thing. And as we stand 
there, spectators of the august ceremony, we may not un- 
reasonably ask ourselves whether we are listening to this 
great announcement—whether we who are rendered almost 
giddy in this lately-acquired possession of these great truths, 
thus enunciated in those general terms which were the only 
suitable and becoming terms, and thus placed in our hands 
without those qualifying, restraining, explanatory clauses 
which would have been out of place and unseasonable—we say 
we may not unreasonably ask ourselves whether, in being 
made the recipients and the administrators of these great 
truths under such circumstances, we shall not be very likely 
to put upon them too liberal a construction, to give them 
too free a scope, to ask from them extravagant results, to 
be betrayed by them into untenable positions—in a word, 
whether, in our delighted rapture over the newly-received 
gifts, we shall not be very likely to forget, as we are not 
reminded of it, that although we and our children are to be 
henceforth free, we are to be free only upon conditious— 
we are to be free by law, and by acknowledging the authority 
of law. And as we ask these questions we may well fear, 
lest in our eagerness to receive the gift we sha// forget the 
conditions, and so in the end become inflated with romantic 
hopes for ouselves, with extravagant schemes for others. 
Passing on from these remarks—somewhat in the nature of 
an introduction—to the main subject, but still keeping in 
mind, as the case above supposed, we ask, whether stand- 
ing there, interested spectators of the inaugural ceremonies, 
our hopes of a brilliant future, clouded more or less, as 


might be by dim revelations of the ever attendant evil, 
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where was promise of so much good, did it enter into 
our speculations at all that the licentiousness we depre- 
cated would extend to our modes of thought—our habits of 
argumentation / Did it occur to us at all that this thing we 
call logic, founded as it is in strict law, in whatever it at- 
tempts, and for whatever it accomplishes, dependant always 
upon strict law, no foreign auxilliary of passion, or prejudice, 
or emotion even, ever for a moment admitted into its service-— 
did it occur to us at all, that in the genera/ licentiousness, 
which was more or less a Cause of apprehension and uneasi- 
ness, this very thing we call logic, would be first of all to give 
sion of the danger? Did we once think of any peculiar sensi- 
tiveness appertaining to ¢¢ in this regard, which would cause 
it to be first in announcing that our forebodings were about to 
be realized? Possibly, to some few of us, such questions may 
have occurred—to most of us, probably, not at all. For multi- 
form as are the objections which have been from time to time 
urged against a democrative form of government; they may 
most of them be resolved into this one-—your liberty will de- 
venerate into licentiousness. And it is a noteworthy fact that 
the authors of this objection, in constructing their argument, 
have bestowed very little, if any, attention upon what we have 
here termed licentiousness of logic. Nor, indeed, is this 
any cause forsurprise. The past history of the world furnish- 
ing scarcely any precedents or reliable data towards this in- 
guiry, applicable to our American type of civilization; it has 
been necessarily of a speculative character —hypothesis, con- 
jecture, and analogy being chiefly relied upon to furnish ma- 
terial for the solution of the problem. Now, however, we 
might, following these guides, be very naturally led to con- 
clude that free institutions would be likely to beget an exces 
sive and hurtful freedom of conduct, so that under them we 
should find lawlessness, disorder, and insubordination ; it 
would seem that this menta/ obliquity, of which we are speak- 
ing, would hardly be detected and brought into notice, ex- 
cept by the light of experience only. We say hardly detected, 


not denying all possibility thereof, for we are too familiar 
with a similar mode of reasoning on another and a kindred 
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subject, to have been absolutely precluded from applying it 
here. We constantly speak of the contagious effect of one 
virtue upon another, and when we teach our children even so 
humble a virtue as neatness, or order, we feel assured we have 
gained some help towards something vastly higher. But if 
one virtue thus contributes towards the formation and growth 
of another, between which and itself there is nu special sym- 
pathy or connection, only a general habit of virtue being thus 
established, then with still greater reason might we expect, 
that by this law of contagion a habit—as a habit—of freedom 
should extend ¢¢s influence beyond that circle where it was de- 
signed to find exercise, and where its hurtful excess was ap- 
prehended, and affect also prejudicially very much that lies 
without. We say we might so have reasoned, and we are at 
pains to give place to this remark, since however clear the 
testimony may be, which experience furnishes to the truth of 
any theory, that theory will be received with still additional 
confidence and foree of conviction, if it is considered that 
reason itself, unaided by experience, might have taught the 
same lesson. 

We seem then to have presented for our survey a somewhat 
anomalous case—a condition of affairs where, so far as may 
be given us, we must serve two masters. For in its very 
essence, logic is not only law, but despotic law. Has it any 
power for good or for evil—it is the power of despotism. Has 
it any gifts for us—it is a despotic hand that bestows them. 
In its domain it is sole, supreme monarch, its decisions resting 
not upon, caring little for cumulative approbation of coun- 
cils, sanction of parliaments, or the still inferior tribute of 
applauding multitudes. Elsewhere git may be true, that in 
a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom; but the moment 
she listens to other voice than her own, that moment she 
becomes unworthy to be listened to. Elsewhere aid from 
abroad may be looked for to supply a deficiency at home. 
The moment she enlists into her service a foreign ally, that 
moment her strength is weakened, and her usefulness im- 
paired. Not wholly unknown to us, nor wholly disesteemed, 
is a magnanimity which favors an inferior and spares a 
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fallen foe—a generosity whose open hand scatters its lar- 
gesses far and wide on this side and on that—an amiable 
benevolence of temper, which will have concord and smooth- 
vliding peace, even at a questionable price—a fervid eloquence 
and an impassioned rhetoric, which shall stir the languid soul 
into a new and higher life. But logic cares for none of these, 
mourns the loss of none of them; nay, these banished for- 
ever, she rather now rejoices, since now no breath of un- 
seasonable intruder shall jostle the nicely-adjusted scales she 
holds with steady, impartial hand—no unhallowed step, with 
hostile jar, shall disturb the process, within whose quiet depths 
shall crystallize, by an undeviating law, those angular forms 
of beauty she loves so well. 

Keeping in mind then the true nature of logic, and by no 
means allowing ourselves to forget, how certain unfavorable 
accidents of the external are often superadded to a natural 
innate repellency of authority, whose united tendency is to 
affect whatever lives and moves by law prejudicially, and so, 
of course, logic, even to the extent of destroying its value 
altogether, let us pursue the investigation a little more in 
detail, and inquire into a few of the more prominent forms 
under which a licentiousness of logic, in its relation to theories 
of reform, shows itself. And this main division of the srb- 
ject at once suggests itself—certain abstract principles, in 
themselves of indisputable trust, are strained beyond their 
legitimate scope; or they are surveyed in an isolated position, 
dissevered from other principles equally indisputable, and so 
fail of that wholesome, nay, indispensable assistance, which 
such acknowledged relationship imposes; or such abstract 
principles, hastily assumed to be true, are either wholly false, 
or require, in the very act of stating them, reservations and 
qualifying conditions. And although indirect allusion has 
heen made to the fact already, it may not be amiss to add 
here, and once for all, that it matters not under what tempta- 
tion, supposed to afford more or less ground of exculpation, 
or with what greater or less degree of self-consciousness we 


are betrayed into the above errors. Such considerations as 
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these, however worthy of notice elsewhere, have no place here, 
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where we are concerned not with pleas of extenuation, but 
with results—results which remain the same, whether such 
pleas be true or false. And in pursuing the subject, we shall 
endeavor, with a view to the collateral advantage, to select, for 
purposes of illustration, such acknowledged instances of trans- 
gression, as being of most common occurrence, or productive 
of greatest mischief would, if cured, result in highest profit, 
not, however, forbidding ourselves to make use of other less 
pregnant instances should the main design seem likely to be 
thereby better subserved. 

Endeavoring then, to preserve to the word licentiousness, 
in its somewhat new application here, the full sense which be- 
longs to itin its more usual application, and so bearing in mind 
that it isa product of passion, of impulse, of caprice, and 
especially, of inordinate desire, and therefore open to censure ; 
although the thing desired be in itself lawful, we proceed to 
inquire wherein abstract principles, in themselves of indispu- 
table truth, are strained beyond their legitimate scope. Quite 
prevalent is a kind of reasoning which seems to assume that, 
because a certain proportion is absolutely true, it is therefore 
capable of being absolutely exhausted by a finite intelligence, 
and so is incapable of being taxed, still by a finite intelligence, 
beyond its true teachings and safe deductions. But without 
dwelling here upon the fact—which might lead us into an in- 
quiry more curious than relevant to our present purpose— 
that all moral truth, partaking of the nature of the infinite, 
cali hardly be reducible to absolute possession by a finite in- 
telligence, it is enough to say, that the manifest errors into 
which such reasoning conducts us, furnishes sufficient practi- 
cal evidence upon which to challenge its correctness. And 
one very frequent form under which such errors occur, is in 
the confounding of finite with infinite. Analogical reason- 
ing, uncertain and unsafe as it always is, is, too, always seduc- 
tive; and when in addition to this it is considered how there 
are very many subjects presenting themselves for investigation 
where analogy is the chief or only instrument at our com 
mand, it would hardly seem surprising if, in the discussion of 
this class of subjects, we should be found exacting from it 
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more than it is capable of yielding. A simple illustration is 
this—as a general proposition, it is wholly true, that stagna- 
tion does not consist with perfect happiness, or, in other words, 
without activity and equivalent fruit, happiness is impossible. 

The science of astronomy furnishes a more extended illus- 
tration. It is often claimed that not only this little earth upon 
which we live, but the entire universe, is inhabited by intel- 
ligent beings. So far indeed has this claim been carried, that 
upon its assumed truth a supposed argument is built by the 
caviller against the doctrine of the Atonement; for, says such 
supposed argument, how absurd to imagine, that for this 
small portion of the universe, such a costly outlay of means 
should have been afforded for its deliverance, quite dispropor- 
tioned, as is said, to anything which such most insignificant 
fraction of a great whole could have demanded. And this 
claim that other worlds are thus inhabited, rests upon the 
assertion, that the Supreme Being not only does nothing in 
vain, but that he employs no greater instrumentality —no more 
expensive machinery, than is necessary to accomplish the pro 
posed end. And cumulative force is sought for this argument, 
by pointing to the fact, that upon this earth we not only fail 
to find anything created in vain, but a return is everywhere 
found proportioned to the cost. To all which there seems 
sufficient reply—that to argue, a waste of expenditure, 
from what to our limited and imperfect vision seems only 
an inadequate return—no absolute, entire failure being estab- 
lished—would be to fall into an error by forcing the 
analogy unjustly. How, with an infinite power of work- 
ing, that can be termed a waste of expenditure, while there is 
any, even the smallest return, seems not easy to imagine. In- 
deed, to argue that there must always be a guid pro quo when 
the artificer is infinite—that no expenditure is pardonable, 
without its full equivalent—even supposing, which is far from 
true, that such equivalent were properly left to be determined 
by a fallible arbiter, at once reduces the Creator, with 
infinite resources, down to a level with man the created, 
who beggared in means, receives as a suppliant, even the crust 
that keeps him from starvation. To a necessitated, utilitarian 
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drudge like man, who is warned at every step to husband his 
resources, and who is not wholly without excuse, when he 
thinks of Niagara, with all its awakening sublimity, and ele- 
vating influences, as a stupendous waste, because it turns no 
spindles, it may also appear an equal folly, that yonder starry 
host 


‘ Forever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us, is divine,” 


should have been created for so very insignificant a purpose, 
as to only “declare the glory of God, and show forth his 
handy-work,” even though there may have entered into that 
divine purpose the further thought, that whatever promised to 
contribute, by its collateral aid, towards a plan of redemption 
for which an infinite price was thought worthy, could not be 
either an inappropriate, or an extravagant expenditure. But 
while this may satisfy the “necessitated drudge,” it satisfies 
not logic, which says, the greater once determined upon, all 
the less follow. 

For aught, then, that appears to the contrary—and we say 
it as a part of the argument, though at the hazard of its being 
esteemed only a splenetic outburst—an expenditure which 
had regard to the increased happiness and higher advance- 
ment of a race, whose existence, and whose necessities too, are 
not left in doubt, may be quite as far from being wasted as it 
would have been by being directed to the mere multiplication 
of intelligencies of equal frailty and fallibility. For those 
who find their demands answered only in statistical tables, 
and who find a compensatory satisfaction against an existing 
cause of uneasiness, by extending numerically what is in it- 
self allied with infirmity, it may be difficult to accept a logic 
which reduces these rolling spheres to a mere instrument for 
man’s advancemeut and man’s gratification, instead of afford- 
ing a habitation for myriads more, to whom attaches a similar 
infirmity ; but there are possibly not a few who will not un- 
willingly listen to an argument which allows them to contem- 
plate the starry heavens as a creation far removed from all 
strain of any created touch, and so, without painful stint, or 
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reservation, or alloy, to be received as an efficient, and not 
unneedful auxilliary towards a more perfect communion with 
the Maker of them all. 

But again—let us take another instance. Man’s spiritual 
nature is altogether paramount in value and importance 
to his material nature. Cultivation and improvement of 
the former have an elevating tendency, both in the process 
and in the results; and promises, too, what seems an indis- 
pensable aid towards the realization of certain pet fancies 
the world has for long set its heart upon; while the same 
attention bestowed upon the latter is for the most part 
attended by an effect just the opposite—gross and sensual 
appetites thereby stimulated, what is naturally sordid and 
grovelling degraded to a still lower level, and all social 
advancement rather hindered than helped. All this, and 
more to the same purpose, being true, it follows, we are told, 
that there is a manifest incongruity in the superior develop- 
ment always thus far exhibited by the material, above and 
beyond anything to which man’s spiritual nature can point in 
its history ; and this unseemly incongruity thus happily estab- 
lished, we are bid to take courage and be of good cheer, for 
what is thus opposed to the fitness of things may not long en- 
dure. <All] this is to be soon changed. <A stone’s throw in 
advance is the bright spot, which, with only a good strong pull 
together at the oars, we may shoot ahead into. Await- 
ing us now, even at the door, is the triumphant revolution by 
which the usurper is to lose the throne he has so long unjustly 
occupied, and the true heir is to come into his long withheld 
but rightful possessions ; and, as it is important to add, we are 
promised all this as likely to be compassed in this present 
state of being. Consoling thoughts—-comfortable reflections, 
these doubtless are; so much so, that did they appear to rest 
upon solid foundations, we might extract from them a certain 
solace, not unneedful, when the inquiry occurs why, for 
thousands of years, this blessed jubilee has been deferred. 

But are the foundations solid? Are we warranted in avail- 


ing ourselves of the solace We do not call in question the 


apparent incongruity as at present exhibited, nor do we deny 
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72 
the propriety of the deduction, if it ean be first established 
that there is any necessity, in the nature of the case, that this 
apparent violation of the fitness of things should find its cure 
or its explanation in this life. But can such necessity be 
demonstrated ? Cognizant, as we are, of a certain ephemeral 
existence, and of the conditions that pertain to it, and cogni 
zant, too, of the fact that the same existence is to undergo a 
change, by which it shall become no longer ephemeral, but 
everlasting, and shall become, too, subject to other and in every 
respect new conditions, where can we find any warrant for 
asserting that the incongruity complained of must be removed 
in that state of being which comes first in order of time, rather 
than in that which comes afterwards? Nay, more; if man’s 
life here is but an infinitismal speck when compared with his 
whole life, then in proportion to this disproportion is the prob 
ability that when we survey the whole we shall find that what 
appeared incongruous appeared so because we had hitherto 
beheld but a part; and since there is such strong probability 
that this explanation will prove the true one, we ‘must abso- 
lutely negative its possibility before we can pronounce the 
present condition of affairs an incongruity at all. Given this, 
a complex creature, that is, a creature having a two-fold na- 
ture, the one not only unlike its fellow, but hostile to it, and 
then given two states of being, to which belongs a correspond 
ing unlikeness, through both which states of being such crea- 
ture is to pass, and what other than this would be required as 
a rational interruption of, a strait conclusion from, the whole 
problem—that each of these parts should seek and find its own 
special and chief development in that one of the two states of 
being which should best accord with its own special necessi- 
ties and affinities? Seeing that there are two states of being, 
all whose respective arrangements and conditions are entirely 
opposite, and also a two-fold nature, whose separate parts have 
a character corresponding with these opposite states of being, 
each to each, why select that one of these two states which is 
confessedly, and, as we suppose, unfavorable to spiritual 
growth and favorable to a material advancement, and 
demand that here the former shall be preferred and a 
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triumph be awarded to it, against and in violation of an 
economy which favors no such result, but seems to have had 
in view other results, quite the opposite? What necessity, 
then, for creating a difficulty or a mystery or an incongruity, 
when there would really seem to be none? The only neces- 
sity is this—that man’s spiritual nature, being first in value, 
should be first provided for in the order of time, which is no 
necessity at all. The locomotive, which, if it have no soul of 
its own, seems almost an incarnation, if we may take such lib 
erty with the word, may appear with all its wealth of exqui- 
site mechanism, to be an incongruity, when we survey it to 
day in its narrow, low-browed, smoke-begrimed prison-house, 
harnessed to the insignificant car laden with wood-billets, 
whose servitor, and nothing more, it thus seems to be; such 
incongruity it would be unhesitatingly pronounced by one as 
yet uninformed of its true sphere of action. And so the soul, 
harnessed to this insignificant body, whose servitor it for the 
time being is, and little more, may appear an incongruity to- 
day, but yonder track, lifted upon the springing arches of 
eternity, explains it all. 

We have spoken of this life as being chiefly favorable to 
material, rather than spiritual growth, and how far this presump 
tion is warranted, may be worth a moment's attention—our pur- 
pose, however, being rather to indicate a certain train of thought, 
than to pursue it into any minute detail. And the simple fact 
that this is a material universe, goes far,when rightly considered, 
to sustain such presumption. Man is here brought chiefly into 
contact with material forces, which in a variety of ways, and 
through a variety of motions, invite, nay more, demand, his 
chief attention. Material agents surround him everywhere, 
endowed with wonderful powers, which powers are for the 
most part latent, and unless aroused and evoked by his 
patient, searching investigations, they must ever remain latent, 
and so unapplied, and 80 a protitless waste. And S80, TOV, by 
his very constitution, man is chietly addressed and incited to 
action by material wants. The absolute pressure of these 


wants, not for a moment to be shunned, is, beyond all possi - 


bility of denial, incomparably beyond any similiar pressure 
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growing out of his spiritual necessities. He has always found, 
and, with small abatement, still finds himself a toiling drudge, 
his specifie office being to keep himself, that is, his animal na- 
ture alive—his every energy taxed to the utmost to procure 
aliment for his mere bodily subsistence, he not seldom failing 
even of that. There is not a day in his whole life upon earth, 
when he is not reminded by an inexorable law, which is never 
for a moment suspended, that such bodily aliment is for him an 
absolute necessity ; for that day at least, of so much more con- 
sequence to him than any and all mere spiritual acquisitions, 
that these latter are rather to be shunned than sought after, so 
long as it remains doubtful even whether they may not hinder 
that first great paramount purpose. And this demand, clamor- 
ously importunate as it is in relation to his own individual 
wants, not seldom acquires a vastly superadded force, when 
he surveys his relations to others who are dependent upon him. 

This we say is man’s condition in the past, and the histor- 
ical argument, to an extent at least, allows us to presume that 
in this particular it will remain substantially the same, and 
that the things which have been are those which shall be. 
But as to rely upon such argument might seem in some sort to 
he a begging of the question at issue, let us inquire whether 
there be any grounds to render it probable, that the above ne- 
cessity will ever rest upon the race with less weight than it 
now does whether the law under which he lives to-day prom 
ises to become so modified and relaxed that he may partially 
escape from under it, and so be left at liberty to bestow a larger 
share of his energies than he has hitherto done elsewhere. And 
while very many other considerations are at hand applicable to 
this point, our limits forbid at present a reference to but one of 
them. The curse pronounced upon Adam and his descendants, 
at the time of his expulsion from Paradise, has received var- 
ious interpretations, but we presume it will be admitted by all, 
that at the time of its utterance it had some certain significance, 
and that such significance remains without alteration or 
abridgment. Dut if it had any fixed meaning whatever, 
then it must have determined, not only that man should earn 
his bread in the sweat of his face, but the amount of labor re 
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quisite to that end must have been also fixed——so much bread, 
for so much labor. And unless we suppose that a law which 
in its origin was thus determinate has since become less so, 
and hence inflicts a penalty which fluctuates from one time to 
another, we are driven to conclude, that to-day, many thous- 
and years removed from the time of its infliction, the curse 
means just what it did then, and to-day also the rule is—so 
much bread for so much labor. And upon this supposition, it 
is evident the necessity above alluded to, which makes man a 
toiling drudge—his specific oftice being to keep himself alive 

is in no wise relieved; and so the deduction attempted to be 
drawn from that necessity stands unimpaired. 

The argument thus presented may appear to some to have 
been unnecessarily labored, but when a no less distinguished 
author than Tulloch assures us that, in the past progress of 
physical science, we have a presumption for the future similar 
progress of moral science ; and especially when it is considered 
what immense superstructure, looking to a great social renova 
tion, is sought to be raised upon a foundation which seems 
treacherous, perhaps the objection will prove not to have been 
well taken. And since a future state of being, however fully 
received in theory, is practically, to the great majority, only a 
dim possibility—cloud-lands hanging low in the horizon to 
voyagers across life’s ocean, rather than a genuine ¢ rra firma 
to be reached and fastened to before nightfall, it would be 
small cause for surprise, if here, more than anywhere else, 
sentiment should prevail over logic, and so here abundant 
caution may be justitied. 

A second branch of the subject we proposed to consider, is 
this: an abstract principle, in itself true, is dissevered from its 
deserved connexion with other principles, which last, in virtue 
of their too absolute truth, require the one in hand to be re- 
ceived with greater or less limitation. 

Perhaps man’s finity nowhere works him a greater injury 
than in this—-that it prevents his holding all truths in solution, 
80 TO speak, at one and the same time. or him, only one or 
two principles stand at once in the light the rest darkened, 


eclipsed, out of sight, forgotten Ilowever clearly it may be 
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given him to perceive one truth, he never perceives, even in 
distinctly, all truths at one and the same instant. The eye is 
in the forehead only, and, unluckily, there is for him but one 
angle of vision. This is man at his best estate, but if it hap 
pens, as it sometimes does, that that one eye in the forehead 
be extinguished or obscured by passion, prejudice, or other 
wise, how much may then take place in—how much may then 
pass out of—the dark cave wherein he so gropes and stumbles, 
unnoticed of him, still less understood and explained by him 
something quite short of Ulyssean craft then sutticing to be 
wilder and mislead him. 

Now it is from the finity of intellect just described—more 
sentimental aspirations meanwhile not wanting to give to such 
intellectual half-sightedness a superadded power of misguid- 
ance—that the error presently to be considered arises. At one 
and the same time, man finds himself a sufferer from innumer 
able evils, with a capacity to conceive of, and a nature to 
yearn for,an ideal state of absolute perfection. And either 
because he discovers theoretically nothing to forbid the hy- 
pothesis that such ideal state may be attained, or because, 
framing for himself no formal theory whatever he takes 
counsel only of sentiment, or surrenders himself to be the sport 
of wayward fancies, he is led to propose to himself a system, 
ifsystem it can be called, which looks to the attainment of 
such a state as not only possible, but as of sufficient promise to 
justify set purpose of its accomplishment. Quite evident 
indeed, it may be, that by the help of newly acquired aids, or 
by greatly increased efficiency imparted to old ones, he must 
advance ata rate far beyond any performances he can refer 
to in the past, before such bright goal is reached. But all this 
is easily ignored. The enterprise is straightway launched, 
freighted with lofty hopes of the regeneration of,the race 
wide gulfs now fixed between “me and thee” to he instantly 
filled up—a blessed reconstruction to be had for humanity out 
of those stained and shattered ruins. Truly, a jubilee alto 
gether worthy of any cost man is likely to contribute towards 
it. so it were likely, or even possible, by any such cost to be 


come at, either speedily or otherwise. 
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But among other ingredients—even they, hardly as yet 
secured in sufficient abundance—-required to be added to the 
crucible, whence is to flow, by some curious transmutation, the 
golden stream, these two may be by no means omitted—great 
moral and social evils must admit of an absolute cure, no 
mere alleviative specific at all meeting the exigency; and a 
capacity for receiving, greatly enlarged beyond the present, 
must in some way be had—increased readiness to /estow, and 
vastly multiplied benefactions, without such enlarged capacity, 
likely to make report, not oz“ volden stream,” but rather some 
miserable leaden abortion, or residuary slag, of which the 
world has possibly sufficient store already. 

And as to such enlarged capacity. As an abstract propo- 
sition it is wholly true—certainly by any liuman standard of 
measurement—that no one man should have it in his power, 
by virtue of his greater intelligence, or other superior re 
sources, to oppress, or work injustice to his fellow. A state of 
dependence on the part of the many, co-existing with a ready 
disposition on the part of the few, to make the most possible 
for themselves out of such dependency, is a condition of things 
for which, as it seems, relief is to be sought at almost what 
ever price. And since to take from superfluity here, to be 
bestowed upon proportionate lack there, tends manifestly 
enough towards the proposed equalization, this becomes a ne 
cessity meeting us at the very threshold, and declaring itself 
first, and, therefore, loudest of all. This, and this only, is the 
\rchimedean lever which is to move the world. This point 
gained, the field is won, and accordingly upon this point all 
effort is concentrated—readiness to bestow, constantly ap 
pealed to and stimulated—capacity to receive for the most 
part quite overlooked. As to all which it may be said gene 
rally that which one of these two helps towards the grand 


result, is to-day farthest from being attained, appeareth not 
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Not to allude again particularly to a diseased sentimenta- 
litv, as chargeable to a considerable extent for this error, nor 


deeming it necessary to refer at length, to what, as a further 


contribution in the same direction, just received incidental 
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notice, viz., that the means to work with presents itself as a 
demand first in order of time, we proceed to offer one or two 
considerations of an opposite character. In the humbler 
charities of life—and perhaps it would not be unlawful to find 
here an argument for saying, that by the All-Seeing Eye such 
charities are regarded with special favor, over and above what 
is awarded to more pretentious schemes—in such charities no 
such difficulty is encountered. When individual benevolence 
finds itself side by side with individual want, offering friendly 
arm to the wayworn, travel-stained pilgrim, as his step falters 
along the rugged paths, housing him when benighted, clothing 
him when naked, feeding him when hungry, when thirsty 
giving him but a cup of cold water to drink, no warning, pru 
dential voice, no misgivings as to wasted or misapplied effort, 
interposes between the generous, ready almsgiving, and the 
ready-waiting beneficiary. But would you have return from 
vast schemes of human invention, and possibly, too, of 
human ambition, which aim at wholesale results, which ex- 
hibit a restive rebellion, an irreverent impatience, because 
great organic evils do not presently yield to your patent 
specific, know ye, ye must be content with such return as 
an uncovenanted reward may afford. The still small voice 
may accomplish that to which the earthquake was not 
equal. The benefit you claim to the world from these 
your systems of human invention, and of human fallibility 
too, isa benefit, if one at all, procured by your distributing 
and applying, in the capacity of agent, or, if you will have it 
so, co-operation with another, a wealth not your own—the 
good which springs up in thine own heart, and so a benefit to 
the world springs up there by the immediate touch of an 
[Infinite hand, put forth especially to heal thy wounds and 
cure thee of thy sickness. It is a benefit bestowed through 
no intervening human medium; first designed and ordered 
by an infinite intelligence, and then made to flow directly 
into thy heart by a direct interposition in thy behalf, such 
gift not otherwise to be had of thee at all. And which of 
the two instruments wilt thou have it shall be the greater 


that which comes through the agent, or that other which 
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comes directly from him who is not an almoner of another’s 
hounty, but who is himself the great All-giver? Sayest 
thou—often we fear only shallow pretext to cover shallower 
philanthropy charity begins at home, and wilt thou then 
deny that this wrongfully applied maxim of thine may, in the 
Infinite mind, be the germ of a larger growth, quite beyond 
t] vy power to comprehend 4 

Sayest thou, then, the enlarged capacity to receive will be 
forthcoming, whenever the readiness to bestow lacks field for 
, 


exercise We reply, how knowest thou that? Readiness to 


bestow is here already. Canst thou point to the waiting mul 
titude without, ready for the gift thou art impatient of so long 
retaining 4 Wilt thou vive a sword to the first man thou 
meetest, not asking first whether peradventure he be not 
mad ? 

What is so often and so confidently predicted, may indeed 
be true, and new, and perhaps more efficient external instru- 
mentalities may await a continued and an enlarged investiga 
tion. Dut it is important to consider that the argument here 
exhibited in no wise forbids the supposition of such new ac- 
cessions. For how a corresponding enlarged capacity of receis 
ing is to keep pace in the future, more than it has in the past, 
with such supposed new accessions, doth not appear, so that 
the premises admitted, the conclusion insisted upon still is 
wanting. An impartial retrospect of the past, disclosing, as 
it does, a wave-like succession of stupendous inventions and 
astounding discoveries in physical science, so far as such in- 
struments of progress have failed to be attended by a pro- 
| ortionate enlarged capacity for recel\ ing, instead of furnish 


r 


ing ground of hope or encouragement, is an omen significantly 
vortentous of limitation and of failure, since it thus appears, 
that even in man’s much- vaunted field of eminent success, he 
takes with him this inevitable neutralizing element of weak- 
ness. And what is the lesson to be learned of us from such 


impartial retr spect ¢ Beginnit 


g¢ with the discovery of the 
art of printing that most counted upon of them all—and 
adding thereto the whole vast subsequent host, with its serried 


ranks, and its countless devices, arranged in compact, sublime 
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order—bearing in mind how all these, not to be here particu- 
larly enumerated, with the discovery of this vast continent 
thrown into the scale, have had their birth, if not simultane- 
ously, at such wisely-adjusted intervals, as by their subsequent 
union and reciprocal aid, each to the other, to constitute one 
gigantic, doubly-effective whole, suggesting the thought, that 
Nature, long enslaved and condemned to grind in her prison- 
house, was at length rallying and concentrating all her energies 
for one final struggle against her enemies—we say following 
out such a train of thought, and seeing how in the past is vast 
accumulation of forces incapable, as it appears, of profitable 
application—that is, for the purpose in hand—may we not 
well ask how an agency, imperfect, if not impotent, in itself 
is to acquire strength, and a working availability, merely by 
an addition similarly tainted with imperfection or impotency ¢ 
Having bestowed upon us, in order to the proposed achieve- 
ment—especially in the art of diffusing written thoughts— 
precisely what we may suppose the congregated wisdom 
of an assembled world would have asked for, had such _ privi- 
lege been granted it, as sufficient for such achievement, with 
what propriety may we now seck to amend our prayer, or with 
what reason expect from it, when granted, a better result than 
has happened to us aforetime? If the world is in possession 
to-day of more truth than it can at all apply with commen- 
surate return, how, by a mere increase of such dead capital, 
is a more remunerative result to be looked for ¢ 

And whatever be the reply to these questions, the other 
inquiry which for the time we partly surrendered—the way 
having been now opened for its introduction—is worth a mo- 
ment’s notice, viz., whether there be, indeed, reasonable ground 
to expect that any similar space of time in the future shall 
be so much more crowded with great events and imposing 
displays, as to contribute, in a greatly increased ratio—incapa 
city to receive no longer insisted upon—toward that up 
ward movement so often and so confidently predicted ¢ To 
refer again to the art of printing: “Give me a place to stand 
upon, and I will move the world,” said the ancient philosopher. 
So, if we will listen attentively to a cry that was uttered be 
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fore that art was given us, we may hear a voice, not of some 
single philosopher, but a voice going up from every spot on 
this wide earth, where wisdom had her tabernacle and phil 
osophy her sanctuary, until one united, swelling chorus pro- 
claimed—Give us the art of diffusing written thoughts, and we 
will do more than Archimedes promised ; we will move not a 
material, but a moral and a spiritual world! Not only shall 
war, and famine, and pestilence, and intemperance, and slavery, 
cease from the earth, but those insatiate lusts, those immode- 
rate desires, those headlong passions, now the fruitful source 
of such manifold evil— these, too, shall also disappear. Nor, 
indeed, would it seem altogether unreasonable to require that 
the emptiness of such promise should have been detected be- 
forehand, experience not yet at hand to demonstrate it—cer- 
tainly not reasonable for us, who having got such experience, 
and in large measure still allow ourselves to be so often betrayed 
into a similar mistake. And we will tarry here no longer, 
only to observe that when it is considered how very little the 
acquisition of such new physical forces contributes even towards 
man’s average mate rial condition, where their chief effect is 
to be looked for—some new leak in the reservoir generally oc- 
curring to maintain the level at about the same point—it may 
serve to moderate our expectations as to any indirect aid, from 
the same source, towards a spir7tual growth. 

To conclude, then, under a condensed formula, what we have 
attempted to exhibit in the foregoing pages, we remark—licen- 
tiousness of logic, in dealing with questions of reform, assumes 
that inconvenience—a failure to meet its pre-established views, 
its ill-reeulated fancies, its arbitrary decisions ; and incongru- 
ity —a failure to comply with what it is pleased magisterially 
to term the fitness of things—afford a legitimate argument 
for or against a given theory. It is twice guilty—first, it arbi- 
trarily decides what should be and what should not be, and 
then, it no sooner discovers somewhat seemingly inconsistent 
with such affirmation or negation, than the argument is com- 
plete and tinal. 


Given to it, to construct an elaborate, curious mosaic, of 


ingenius device, the pieces ready-made therefor; or allowed 
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to enter at some point in the process, to complete the yet un- 
finished handiwork of another—whenever it chances upon a 
piece that refuses to adjust itself exactly and at all points to 
that position which to it seems food, or which it predetermines 
to be legitimate ; that, it instantly rejects as spurious alto- 
gether and entitled to no part or lot inthe matter. The seces- 
sion of a State from this great family of States—-if we may 
be allowed to find illustration here, intending that only, and 
not wishing, even by implication, to offer anything towards 
the adjustment of this erwe politicorum—aftord an instance in 
point. The theory of such secession is at once, and by every- 
be dy, pronounced inconvenient. And for several reasons. It is 
not fit that, with no consent of ours, a thing for which a great 
price has been paid to-day, shall pass out of our hand without 
price to-morrow. It is not fit that a great whole should be in- 
jured by the abstraction of a part, to an extent greatly beyond 
the intrinsic value and importance of such part. It is not fit 
that a precedent, even though such precedent were in itself in- 
nocent, should be established, which is likely at a future time 
to entail mischievous consequence. All this, and more of a 
like nature, are undeniably true. But it does not necessarily 
determine anything as to the r/ght belonging to such State. 
For aught that appears, it may have been known beforehand, 
and it may too, or may not, have been considered beforehand, 
that such State joined the confederacy with a contemplated 
benetit thereto, these damaging contingencies being included 
in the act as also possible, and yet their existence not of sufti- 
cient force to countervail, upon the whole, the policy of ad- 
mission. It may have seemed desirable that there should be 
at hand some penalty, of easy and sure application, to render 
such withdrawal difficult or impossible ; but upon its appear- 
ing that this could not be had, or was only to be had upon 
such terms as to destroy, or greatly impair the very spirit and 
design of the confederacy, then there was nothing in the 
nature of things, to forbid a final acceptance of the mere vol- 
untury arrangement, attended, though it confessedly was, with 
certain very considerable disadvantages, and for several rea- 


sons open to objections. 
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But we are admonished to bring our remarks to a close. 
[f, as has been said by high authority, men are deterred from 
crime by the certainty of punishment, rather than by its sever 
ity, then the converse of the proposition ought to be true, and 
men should be incited to effort by the certainty of reward, rather 
than by its magnitude. We fear this is not, in a majority of 
instances, found to be the fact, whence it would seem that men 
are more logical where their fears are addressed than where 
their hopes are appealed to; to avoid which detrimental con 
clusion, our adversaries may suggest that the entire converse of 
the proposition requires that the predicates be transposed, so 
as to read, men ought to be incited to effort by the magnitude 
of the reward, rather than by its certainty. Whether or not 
this latter arrangement comply but with grammatical rule, we 
think it will be generally admitted to accord best with fact- 
a dazzling, magnificent prize, whose attainment is only a re- 
mote p« sibility, furnishing an incentive to effort, quite beyond 
the humble trifle of easy acquisition, That very many of the 
reformatory schemes of the day bear testimony to the truth of 
this assertion is but two painfully evident, but not so evident 
is it, how from the reiterated failure of such schemes, svoner 
or later disclosed, is begotten a skepticism which, resting in its 
origin upon lawful basis, shall extend itself to fields of activ- 
ity where no similar extravagancies forbid a full and tranquil 
faith—tields, too, whose humble fruits the world could ill 
afford to exchange for any gifts she is likely to receive at the 
hands of Quixotic knight errahts or Utopian dreamers. We 
have heard expressions such as this—“ Blessed be nothing,” 
called forth, we suppose, by some unwonted conviction of the 
instability of earthly good. Our instincts as to what is desir- 
able in theories of reform go not quite so far as that, but could 
we be permitted to hear this appropriate ejaculation, * Blessed 
_% 


De little i 


1 


we should feel an assurance to which we have been 
long strangers, that the rule hitherto confined to the counting- 
room, Which says, “ Many a little makes a mickle,” was about 


+ 


transferred to the economies of moral advancement and 


to be 


social elevation, with promise of happier results—-no more 


apples of Sodom or fruits of Gomorrah—when we ask for a 
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fish, no longer a serpent—-no longer a stone when we ask for 
bread. 

To suppose no objections likely to arise to the foregoing 
views—views that consistently with truth might have been- 
nay, to be consistent with truth, possibly should have been— 
more guardedly stated, would be to admit the futility of the 
entire discussion ; for this pre-supposes the existence of an ex- 
cessive, unreasoning sentimentality, which busies itself not 
with impertinent questions as to what is practicable, but rather 
roams at large into whatever flowery field invites its entrance—- 
dry and dusty highway, within whose straight and narrow 
bounds logic holds her solitary and undeviating course, neither 
to its taste or to its understanding, if we may suppose such last 
to belong to it. But such objections must find room for an- 


swer elsewhere. 


Art. 1X—Speeches, Articles in Newspapers, Conventions, 


etc.. etc. 18 


We have no intention of dilating, at this time, on the re- 
spective characteristics of our candidates, whether their ambition 
is to be chief magistrate of the nation at large, or only chief 
magistrate of the city of New York. The newspapers have 
been doing so for months. Scarcely the most indifferent thing, 
wood or bad, has been done by the most prominent, from boy- 
hood up to the present moment, which has not been presented 
to the public in a thousand forms; nay, a great many things, 
good and bad, they have never done, have been proclaimed 
and placarded with equal zeal, and our readers know that it 
is not our habit to occupy our pages in telling them what they 
know already but too well. 

Of the respective merits and demerits of our presidential 


candidates we gave our impressions in full in our last num 
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ber.* If our views have undergone any change during the in- 
tervening three months, it consists in a still deeper conviction 
than we had in June last of the immense superiority of Mr 
Greeley’s qualifications, both intellectual and moral, to those 
of his opponent. Those in the habit of reading this journal, 
regularly, need not be informed that we have no prejudice 
against General Grant as a military man. Far from object 
ing to him on this ground, we showed, four years ago, that the 
greatest military chieftains of ancient and modern times—in 
cluding Cyrus, Alexander the Great, Julius Ceesar, Frederick 
the Great, and Napoles n have also proved the greatest states 
men.+ Accordingly, bearing in mind what General Grant 
had done for his country, in contributing so much to suppress 
the rebellion, none were more earnestly in favor of his election 
than we. 

But we had several notions then in revard to him, all of 
which have proved sadly erroneous. One supposition of ours 
was that he was an educated man; another, that he was above 
takine bribes : another, that he was incapable ot thrusting the 
most stupid of his relatives into important lucrative offices, 
Without any regard to their fitness, or want of fitness; and 


Those 


we might add several other things without joining 


who accuse General Grant of gross intemperance, and ask 
which of our suppositions has he not proved, by his conduct as 
President of the United States, to be utterly unfounded. \s 
to the military part of his character, that, we repeat, is no argu 
ment against his fitness for the exalted oftice which he now 
holds, and which it is his ambition to hold as lone as possible. 

Nor do we concur with those who make a particular vries 
ance of the fact that he has appointed to office so many mili 
tary men. Is it a grievance, for example, that he appointed 


General Belknap to one of the most important offices of the 


republic ¢ Is it not rather a erievance that he did not place 
some general, equally capable as a thinker and statesman, at 


the head of the Treasury Department, or the State Depart 


“Art Grant and Greeley Ks 


t bide No. XXXIV. N. Q. R., Art. ** Our Presidential Candidates.’ 
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ment? Is it not true that General Delknap has done more for 
science, and for the advancement of civilization than all the 
other members of General Grant’s cabinet put together—more 
than a score of timid, vacillating, quibbling, blundering, stock 
jobbing Boutwells and Fishes ¢ 

And if we compare the subordinate officers of General 
Belknap to those of the mere politicians of the cabinet, we 
shall find the former characterized by a corresponding superi- 
ority, whether those subordinates discharge their duties at 
Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, or New York. In illustra- 
tion of this, we need only ask which of our federal officers in 
New York has discharged his duties more intelligently, more 
efficiently, or more honorably than General Rufus Ingalls 4 

That it is not on political grounds we oppose General 
Grant, and urge the superior qualifications of Mr. Greeley, is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that, in the same spirit in which 
we advocated the election of the former, four years ago, We how 
advocate the election of General Dix to the governorship of 
New York. There is, however, this important difference: our 
views of the qualifications of General Grant were, as we have 
shown, but suppositions, whereas the qualifications of General 
Dix are recognized as of the highest order, even by his op- 
ponents. In short, no one questions for a moment, either the 
ability or the integrity of General Dix, for the reason 
that he is one of the very few that have filled several import- 
ant offices with unsullied honor. Accordingly he is not the 
less our choice for being a general; he is not the less our 
choice for being a Republican; nay, he is not the | 


less our 
choice for being a zealous advocate of the re election of (zen- 
eral Grant. 

What we oppose Grant for, then, is his utter lack of ad- 
ministrative ability, his deplorable ignorance, his insatiable 
avarice, his low, vulgar habits, and above all-——or, rather, below 
all—his ineffable meanness and dishonesty in making merehan- 
dise, for the aggrandizement of himself and his relatives, of 
the powers and privileges conferred upon him by a grateful 
and generous people. 


Upon the other hand. we urge the election of Mr. Greeley 
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because, during a quarter of a century, he has given ample 
proof of a high order of administrative ability; and because 
even his enemies cannot charge him with ignorance, avarice, 
low or degrading habits, much less with dishonesty. There 
are other men whom we should have preferred for the presi- 
dency to Mr. Greeley ; we should have preferred Mr. O’Conor, 
or Mr. Sumner. By this, however, we mean no reflection on 
the qualifications or claims of Mr. Greeley ; but different as 
O’Conor and Sumner are, and always have been, from each 
other, it would be difficult to find two such public men in any 
country However, they are out of the question in this case, 
since neither is a candidate. We have to choose between 
two—between Grant and Greeley; between ignorance and 
intelligence; between those qualities which man possesses in 
common with the brute, and those which he possesses in 
common with his Creator: between low, demoralizing habits 
and habits which purify and elevate the soul; in a word, be 
tween proverbial, unswerving honesty, and proverbial, unsecru 
pulous dishonesty. To this we need only add the simple 
query—which are the qualities and qualifications that a great, 
enlightened, and thoughtful people like ours should prefer in 
their chief magistrate / 

Turning from our candidates for the presidency, we will 


briefly consider the relative claims of our candidates for the 


mayoralty. We shall observe this brevity, not because the 
oftice of mayor of this great city is not an important one, for, 
in our estimation, there are few offices more important; but 
because there can be but little difterence of opinion among 
sensible, thinking men acquainted with the history of New 
York during the last ten years, as to which of the three can 
didates, now understood to be in the field, is best « 


Ir4s , 
ualified by 


1 


experience as a_ public officer, which possesses most adminis 


trative abi ity, and which has viven the stronvest and most 
unequivocal proof of honesty and integrity 

For ought we know, Mr. [lavemeyer is an honest man; we 
believe he means well. This is but slender praise, but what 


better can we sav of him rue, we can call him “a tried 


tiall i he has been tried as mnavor, but what was the result 
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of the trialé We have never heard any impartial, competent 
judge assert that he proved an efficient mayor. As chairman 
of the Committee of Seventy he, no doubt, did his best for 
reform; but, unfortunately, his best amounted to little. Such 
as It Was, however, he seeks to be rewarded for it. Nobody 
supposes for a moment that he would have put himself for 
ward as a candidate at this time had he not belonged to that 
committee. We do not reproach him for this; we merely 
remark, that to have been an indifferent mayor several years 
ago, and an indifferent chairman of a reform committee one 
year ago, or less, are not sufficient reasons to expect that he 
would prove anything more or better than an _ indifferent 
mavor, if elected now. 

But he would be a Solon and a Lycurgus combined, if 
that were possible, compared to Andrew Il. Green. No 
one who has given any intelligent attention to the course 
of Mr. Green as comptroller, can conscientiously say, either 
that he is an honest man, or that he means well. The people 
of New York nay justly be ranked among the most short- 
sighted and credulous of civilized communities if they cannot 
see, that all along, this man has been in collusion with his old 
friends. the worst members of the Ringe. The opposition of 
Mayor IHlall to his appointment by Connolly was merely de 
signed to throw dust in the people’s eyes. If ITall had not the 
perception himself to understand, from what he knew of Green, 
that nobody had anything to fear from him as a * reformer,” his 
friend Sweeny soon satistied him on that point. = Why Os says 
Sweeny, “Andy is just the man we want. True, he hasn't a 
part cle ot brains: but he will say, Or, if necessary, swear, any 
thing which the circumstances may require.” This may seem 
undul harsh on the part of Sweeny, but has not Green him 
sell Fully proved the justice of it’ Who exerted himself 
more zealously than “ Reformer” Green to defeat the Reform 
Charter? Who evinced a stronver disposition to bribe. as a 
lobbyist at Albany, all who would give him a hand to prolong 
his own power, and protect his old friends of the Ring 4 

Then, who has failed to observe his liberality to the ing 


= 


lng 


R 
R 


papers ¢ llis hostility to those that had attacked the 
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has not been so apparent, though equally decided. Never, for 
example, have we heard any public man affect to despise and 
scorn the New York Times more than Green, even while that 
journal regarded and treated him as “an honest man.” For 
our own part, he could never forgive us for our attack on his 
friend Sweeny, as the head of the Ring. but we have never 
said that Green was an honest man, or that he was in any man 
ner qualified for the position he holds. The city of New 
York owes us about $5,000, for advertisements inserted in our 
journal during a period of two years, on the authority of the 
heads of different departments. Those whose character re 
mains unsullied have cheerfully given us this authority in 
writing. We have often been told that if we would only join 
in the chorus in regard to Green’s “honesty,” we should not 
be one week without the money, and that except we “do him 
justice,” we need never expect to cet paid. lar be it from us 


to deny that a much smaller sum than the $5,000 we have hon 
estly earned would be an object to us; but we should prefer 
to be without it forever rather than disgrace our pages yy 
praising a ian like (rreen. Accordingly, we place our claim 
in the hands of an eminent lawyer, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Ring is yet so powerful, with Green in collusion 
with Ilall and Sweeny, as to prevent us from receiving what 
has remained due to us ever since the day upon which we—be- 
fore all others attacked the Ring, and were attacked by Mayor 
Hall in an extensive proclamation, at the expeuse of the city 

his Jlonor maintaining that his colleagues were all hi 
minded, honorable men, and that, in attacking such, we could 
only have been actuated by the vilest motives! Until the day 
we attacked the ring-leader, no bills were paid more promptly 
than ours. It is true that all the bills we had furnished to the 
city government, during a period of twelve years, amounted to 
much less than our “ reformer” has often paid to a Ring paper 
on the advertising bill of one week. Who has not seen in 
several papers such “notices” as the following: “The Hon. 
Andrew II. Green, our honest and able comptroller, delivered 
a neat speech yesterday . ete.; “ That little speech delivered by 


our excellent comptroller on Saturday was in the right vein,” 
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etc.,ete? Then those who watched the proceedings of the Board 
of Audit for the next week were pretty sure to learn that the 
paper which spoke so handsomely had its claim of $20,000, 
$15,000, or at least $10,000, “allowed and ordered to be 
paid” (!) Thus one is required to perpetrate a gross falsehood 
before he can expect to be paid what is lawfully due to him ; 
but if he will perpetrate the falsehood in a sufficiently bare- 
faced manner, then, whether the money be lawfully, or mor- 
ally, due or not, he has only to send his bill! 

True, there is another means of making Green very gentle 
and very prompt. If an editor will not stultify himself by 
saying that a person who could not put three sentences of cor 
rect Enelish together if his life were depending on the effort 
can deliver a “ neat speech,” let him call on Green, with an in- 
dignant air, tell him plainly that he has lied to him on 
sundry occasions, and that he is no gentleman ; let him finally 
hint, however darkly or vaguely, at pistols for two, then he 
may calculate pretty safely that his claim will not remain long 
nupaid ! 

Those who do not know Green may well regard this as im 
credible, but we can bear ocular testimony to at least one 
illustration of it. We shall never forget a scene we witnessed 
at the comptroller’s office one day we went to speak about our 
claim. [na certain corner we saw a group of bright, intelligent 
faces. Seeming to us a litthe ominous—for there was a general 
feeling of indignation, but ill concealed by several——_we inquired 
of one of the clerks who the parties were, and were informed 
that they were a deputation of editors waiting to see Comp- 
troller Green. After some time, that worthy functionary made 
his appearance, and his worst enemy could hardly wish to see 
him in a more pitiable, or more ridiculous plight. One after 
another, about a dozen addressed him, while his countenance 
and whole bearing were like those of an old lady whose prem- 
ises had been suddenly invaded by an ox reputed in the 
lie igh borhio ul to belong to ai the dangerous class.” Poor Green 
really shook like an aspen leaf, but his fright did not reach its 
climax until he was addressed by a little man with a wooden 


leg, but a fiery eye, and voluble, epigrammatic tongue. Without 
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being at all excited, the editor on one leg told Mr. Green, in 
the plainest terms, but without using any ungentlemanly 
language if such can be sald to be possible in such a Case- 
that while he squandered the city money on certain editors 
who praised him, honest, independent editors who would not 
pander to his vanity had nothing to expect from him but false 
promises ! lle mentioned one editor a veteran, who Was 
absent—as an illustration, adding that no gentleman would 
have treated him as Green did. 

The * speech ” made by our comptroller in reply to all 
this, reminded us of no orators more forcibly than of the 
negro minstrels in their burlesques ; especially that part of it 
in which the worthy “reformer” humbly begged pardon for 
the alleved insult he had given, and promised that the claims 
of the editorial deputation should receive early attention. Tor 
once in his life Green kept his word, for at the very next 
meeting of the Board of Audit the claim of the little man 
with the wooden leg, amounting to some $9,000, was “ al- 
lowed and ordered to be paid r 

Our poet, who is as familiar with the character of Green 
as we are ourselves, happening to have witnessed with 
us the above scene, penned some lines on reading the right 
eous decision of the Board of Audit. As some of our readers 
may be curious to know whether those lines contain more 
truth than poetry, we transcribe an extract at the bottom 
of the page, only premising that it seems to us the element of 
truth largely predominates. 

* Monopy 
Inscribed to ANDREW H. GREEN, Reformer, Truth-teller. ete. . ete 


By the Poet of the Nationa (Quarterly bee 


Nor thief, nor Thu Andy Green, Qur Andy Green can make a speech 
But a reformer” true I ween! (s fine as any Owl can s¢ reech : 
One of that lib’ral, gen’rous stuff (And with as much contempt of gram 
That pays ten thousand for a puff! mar 
And, what t more strange and \s parrot, goose, or yellowhammer ! 
funn: He’s an accomplish’d lobbyman 
Without a puff he'll pay no money : Oakey’ best chum at cat in pan 
Unless invited out to shoot, \s ready as any of his trib 
Or threaten'd with an angry boot lo give or take a little bribe ; 
Though threat'‘ner, then, have but Or with our legislators barter 
one le 4 


g ‘Gainst any honest bill or charter ' 
His pardon he will humbly beg! 
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Be this as it may, several of the Ring papers praised the 
comptroller’s “speech,” and bestowed particular admiration 
on its “ dignity and manliness”(!) True, other papers, including 
the Herald as well as the Times, thought the performance 
alluded to was rather destitute of those qualities. But the 
best thing we have seen in relation to the editorial deputation 
and its result is from a Teutonic source. Happening to take 
up one of our German papers a few mornings after the great 
‘reformer ”’ had behaved in so handsome a manner, we found 
an account of the affair, the spirit of which may be sufficiently 
inferred from the fact that it closed with an extract from a 
well-known German poem, entitled Des Hsels Trost (The 
Ass’s Consolation). We subjoin here the same passage, and, 
for the benefit of those unacquainted with the German, we give 
an almost literal translation at the bottom of the page: 


Hab’ Nichts, mich dran zu freuen, 

Bin dumm und ungestalt, 

Ohne Muth und ohne Gewalt ; 

Mein spotten und mich scheuen 

Die Menschen jung und alt; 

Bin weder warm noch kalt! 

* * * * * * 
Ach die Natur schuf mich im Grimme, 


Sie gab mir nichts—als eine schéne Stimme! 


W e feel it all the more incumbent on us to do this, because 
Mr. Green boasts that the admiration of our German fellow- 
citizens for his incorruptible honesty, his statesmanlike abili 
ties, his profound knowledge of political economy, etc., 18 
boundless. Leaving our readers to judge how well, or how 
ill, these qualities are represented in the above lines, and how 


appropriate or inappropriate is the illustration used by our Ger 


‘T’'m joyless and forlorn, 
Am dull, deformed, and rude, 
Nor yet with strength imbued ; 
At me, with hate and scorn, 
Rail both the young and old ; 
My heart, nor warm nor cold! 
7 x . * * “ 
My portrait in a rage did Nature draw, 
And gave me only a sweet voice — * he-haw!’” 
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man contemporary, we take leave of Mr. Green for the 
present, and turn our attention to his chief opponent as a can 
didate for the mayoralty. 

Of the qualifications and claims of Senator O’Brien little 
need be said. None can charge him with collusion with the 
Ring lar from betraying any sympathy with the robbers, it 

undeniable that no public man took an earlier or more ac- 
tive, earnest part in exposing them. Those whom O’Brien 
symipathised with were the earliest denouncers of the Ring. 
We well remember meeting him in the Central Park two or 
three days after Mayor Hall had, by his advertised proclamation, 
set all the Ring papers to abuse us. “* You must ride somewhere 
else on your gray ” said Mr. O'Brien. jestingly. * You have 
no business here. Neither the mayor nor the president of 
Public Parks will any longer allow you to prowl about on so 
precious a part of the domain of Tammany!” In short, Mr. 
() Brien manifested to us the same kind, friendly feeling that 


Colonel Stebbins did in common withse many other good men 


md women. The Colonel had scarcely been ten days in 
Sweeny’s place when he politely and kindly offered to present, in 
person, to the Board of Audit, our claim for having advertised 
t} 


the Central Park ordinances two years previously, and to 
recommend its payment as an honest, well-founded claim, 
though Sweeny and Hall had refused to pay it, because, since 
the advert'sements had been authorized by the former, we had 
incurred the high displeasure of those illustrious personages. 
That Colonel Stebbins is a gentleman of the highest sense of 

v, and one to whom the citizens of New York are deeply in 
debted for what he has done for the Central Park, none ac 
quainted with the facts will deny. But precisely because he 
is Incapable of any collusion with malefactors, as soon as he 
iscertained that, while Green made such loud pretensions to 
honesty, integrity, ete., he was really in league with Ilall and 
Sweeny, he resigned the presidency of the Board of Public 
Parks. In short, Colonel Stebbins is too proud a man—-he has 
too much self respect to be the colleague of such persons as 
Hall and Green; and, consequently, not a penny have we re- 
ceived to this day of what is due to us by the Central Park Com- 
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missioners, or by any other commissioners over whom Hall and 
Green have any control! We refer to the good wishes of this 
gentleman, in speaking of our candidates, because Senator 
O’Brien has used language to us exactly similar to that of 
Colonel Stebbins. “1 will see,” says O’Brien, “that, at all 
events, you will not be cheated out of the payment of the 
advertisements ordered by me. Have your bill sent to my 
office any day, and I will certify it. Then let Green keep the 
money from you to please Hall and Sweeny if he can!” 
And, most unlike Green, the word of O’Brien can be relied 
upon. 

We have mentioned these circumstances, only because we 
hold that no testimony, as to the worth or worthlessness of any 
nan, public or private, is more valuable than that which is the 
result of personal experience and observation. We will vote 
for O’Brien, and we respectfully, but earnestly, urge our readers 
to do the same; not, we trust, because he has been polite and 
friendly to ourselves, but because we have seen various con- 
vincing evidences of his being a straightforward, unpretending, 
honest man, and a faithful, unswerving public officer. 

So far as we are aware, there is but one other candidate for 
an important office whose election we could urge as a public 
benefit. This one is Gunning 8. Bedford, our present City 
Judge—a gentleman who, it is universally acknowledged, 
would do honor, by his aprightness, integrity and fearlessness, 
to the judicial bench of any country in the world. Had 
Bedford been like Dowling the illiterate, unprincipled tool 
of the Ring, who would do anything, however base, at the 
bidding of Sweeny, no citizen who dared to find fault with 
that personage or his accomplices would have been safe for a 
day while the sceptre of the robbers remained unbroken. In 
short, no judge who has ever passed sentence in New York 
has, on all occasions, acted in such strict accordance with the 
well known precept 


‘* Judicis officium est, tu res ita tempora rerum 


* 


Querere.” 


* Tristitia, i., 1., 37. 
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of the Roman poet who, above all others, had most reason to 
feel the loss of a just judge who could protect him from the 
perse cution of the t\ rant whose displeasure he had incurred. 
This being our estimate of Judge Bedford, we need hardly 
ow glad we are to see that good citizens of all parties 
and denominations are combining their efforts to secure his 
election \s an illustration of the landable feeling thus mani 
ted, we take pleasure in copying from a morning paper the 
following resolutions adopted by a meeting of citizens of the 


fourth Ward: 


a The friends of Judge Gunning S. Bedford are forming 
~ very ud of this city to further his election; be it hereby 
in Gum S. Bedford, our present City Judge, we 

$ l oy i me who, u timidated by threats 


Lhe dept ived and Vicious, throws around the hum 


vi as the wealthy the protection of the law who, in his 
| ol istice, KNOWS no distinction that can tempt n to 
ve | \ it he deems to be his honest duty to the citizens who, 


pl to punish crime, lorgets not that mercy which be 


in| : i and generous heart 
hat we here, in testimony of his unimpeachab e char 
e ourselves to s support for a renomination and re-elec- 
\ Vv ol s l ind comme lab services in 
) uu tha iV ava De ¢ sen 
05 { is so la lly ed to the satista 
( i Cs ( I ttl l C Col if} 


Qu candidates, then, are: tor President of the | nited 
States, Hlorace Greeley ; for Governor of the State of New 
York, John A. Dix; for Mayor of New York, James O’Brien ; 
and for New York City Judge, Gunning S. Bedford. In 


earnestly urging the election of each of these four men, with 


f political or religious creed, we feel that we 
r u faithful accordance with the Sallustian motto on our 


title page, which requires that our best efforts as a public 


writer be devoted to the public good. 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 
EDUCATION 


The American Elocutionist and Dramatic Reade For the wUse f 
Colleges, Academies and Schools. By Joserpu A. Lyons, A.M 
With an Elaborate Introduction on Elocution and Vocal Culture 
By the Rev. M. B. Brown, A. M., Professor of Theology and 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Notre Dame. Pp. 430. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1872. (Second Notice.) 

We have received so many letters in reference to this book since 
we criticised it in our March number, from ladies as well as gentlemen 


for whose opinion we have the highest respect that, in compliance with 


the request of several, we would have had a second article on it In our 
June number had we not been prevented by illness. That this is no 


mere excuse for the omission our esteemed correspondents may see by 
turning to page 205 of our last issue, in which we apologize for having 
been obliged, by the same inability, to omit our usual Appendix. | 
a still better proof of our entire willingness to be as just and fair as 
possible, w be found in the fact that we now return to the subject 


and allow one of the gentlemen who feel chiefly aggrieved, to state to 


eaders what the nature of his grievance is, so that they may 


blame us if they think we have deserved blame No one who complains 


to us in the language of courtesy and good-will need fear that he does 
so in vain through any pretension, on our part, to infallibility \c 
cordingly, we cheerfully give a place to the following we wrilten 


letter, which speaks fo 


t 


‘**NoTtrRE Dame, INp., April 13, 1872 
* DEAR Str—As you bring my name somewhat prominently before the pul 


in your criticism of the book entitled ‘The American Elocutionist,’ you would do 


me a favor by giving, in your next issue, your candid views of that part of the 


book in which alone | am personally interested; namely, the treatise on E 
and Voice Culture, which bears my name As your criticism now stands, t 
reader is led to believe that yon condemn the entire work, and yet, from the opinion 
given of my part of it, by several persons who are considered good judges, and 
whom I showed that treatise before delivering it to Prof. Lyons, and 
commendations which it received since its publication, [am led to believe that it 
does not deserve a wholesale condemnation 

lam not so vain as to suppose that my essay (for such it really is) Is ] 


and free from faults ; nor do | object toa straightforward, honest criticism, even 


though it be severe gut it seems to me that candor requires that the critic point 


i 


i 


eo 
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he good points (if any) as well as the bad, in the work which he reviews, or, at 
t, that he give some satisfactory reasons for a condemnation in toto, should he 
think the work deserving of such. You will pardon me if I say that, in my 
opinion, you have not complied with this requirement, and apparently, at least, 
condemn the book as a whole, while you give your reasons only for your condemna 
tion of some of the selections, involving me in that condemnation, intentionally o1 
not, though I am concerned only with that part which bears my name 
That Lam a writer unknown to the public, generally, should not bea sufficient 
yround for condemning utterly what I write, without regard to the merits or de 
erits of the production itself. Yet itis not clear from your article whether or 
not you intended specially to include my part of the work in the condemnation 
which you pronounce upon the book itself. Hence I would deem it a favor if you 
would let your readers know the true state of the case by giving your honest opinion 
of the Introduction on Elocution and Voice Culture, whether that opinion be 
fa ible or not. What | have done is done, and I shall not sleep the less soundly 


sl ld my efforts meet with a cold reception So much for my philosophy 
‘Yours, respectfully, 


‘M. B. BROWN 


ita remark or two to make in reply to the Rey. Fathe 


Brow! \s we told him nearly six months ago, in answering his 
polite letter, we do not think that if we attempt to give a sketch of a 
house for the purpose of indicating its general character, as compared 
to othe I ises, we are bound by any law, moral or aesthet 
ive a particular description, or in fact any description, of the vest 
bule If the house, as a whole. be a vulgar structure, the fact that it 
a some we DULL vestibule cannot make it a Classic ! 
é ts icture 
e did not condemn the Introduction of Father Brown, nor did w 
t oany thir of the kind To have examined it with sufficient 
ve ir impressions of it would have required re tim 
" ct iL Was possible lor us to devote to the whoie boo 
vit a Lher boOOKS aiso Ciualiming our attention at the sa 
t ‘ “ve cw ve can only speak in genera terms of Prof 
f the work: but far from condemning it, we regard it as 
iit eal 1 valuable essay on a most Important s ibject a subject t 
\ ( vyhno have anv taith n the power ol language can In 
\ ( rama of the Rev. A. Lemonnier, we spoke exacti\ | 
t as we did of Father Brown’s Introduction We did 
who the former gentieman was: but the only fault we found 
His ara vas, that we regarded a piece extending to forty-two 
pace is too lone a selection for a duodecimo volume Had one of 


equal length been taken from the best drama of Sheridan or Bulwer 
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we would have censured the compiler for not giving more variety. 
Accordingly, had our opinion of “The Recognition” been asked at 
any time during the last six months, most cheerfully would we have 
admitted that it is a piece of considerable merit, and well adapted for 
representation in colleges and academies for the amusement and 
instruction of the students. 

Other ladies and gentlemen, whom we regard as highly competent 
to form an intelligent and honest opinion on the subject, have written 
to assure us, that we were mistaken in a remark or two we made, 
incidentally, in the same critique, in refereuce to the standard of educa 
tion at Notre Dame University. We are sincerely glad to receive 
this assurance from so reliable a source, for, as our readers may 
remember, that years ago we entertained a high opinion of that 
institution. Indeed, our only reason for having changed our 
mind in this respect, was our utter lack of confidence in father 
Corbin as President of the University. As for the Very Rey 
Superior General who founded the institution, we have never lost 
confidence in him; even in the critique which caused so much com 
plaint we spoke of the good and learned father only as ‘a gent/eman 


whose connection ith any institution would qive it a favoral 


/ 


We were led to form this opinion of the Very Rey. Dr. Sorin severa 
years ago, on learning that no educator acts in more strict accordance 
with the precept of Duclos—“ Qu’ on forme d’abord les hommes 4A la 
pratique des vertus, on en aura d’autut plus de facilité A leur demon 


trer les principes, s’il en est besoin.” * 


Now, when our readers learn that Father Corbin is no longer Pres 
ident; that he has been removed altogether from the University to 
take charge of a small place in Wisconsin; that Rev. A. Lemonniet 
author of **The Recognition ’’—the gentleman whom, without know 
ing anything about him further than we learned from that drama, we 
compared to the Jearned and gifted Father Prout—has been appointed 
President in his stead; and that the learned and good Father-Genera 
is now more closely connected with the college than he had been for 
years—we think they will admit that we did not blunder very much 
after all when we made those slight criticisms in our March number 
Be this as it may, we certainly anticipate a brilliant career for 


University under its new management 


* Considerations sur les Moeurs.” Par Duclos. Chap. 11 
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The Co prehensive Speake Designed for the Use of Schools, Acade 
write Lyceums, et Carefully selected / m the Best Authors, with 
Note By Henry T. Coates. 12mo, pp. 672. Philadelphia 
Porter & Coates 


THERE is quite a mania, just now, for manufacturing ‘“‘ Speakers,’ 
‘‘ Readers,” ete We shall seem to indulge in exaggeration when we 
at a full dozen of that class of performances have reached our 
table since we issued our liast number but we can easily convince 
the skentical on that point, That now before us is the argest of a 
ind, we may add, that it is the most pretentious 
' 


The pretace of a book like this affords a very good test of the qua 


ihcations of the compiler as an intellectual caterer One who cannot 
put together a half dozen sentences without rendering himself ridicu 


ous can hardly be ¢ xpected to be a compete nt juage as to Whut Is best 
calculated to cultivate the taste, or form the style of the students of 
‘schools, academies, and lyceums.” Unhappily, we have before us a 
case in point. We say “ unhappily,” because, although there are very 


few who are criticised but are ready to prove “ it is all spite,” we really 


take no pleasure in fault-finding, beyond that of doing good. If we 


thought we could do an equal amount of rood by bestowins praise 


ve certainly would not hesitate for a moment to choose the latter 

But we w et Mr. Coates speak both for himself and us He 
starts with the following piece of information: ‘The compiler of this 
volume is aware of the extstence already of a number of good selections 
for speaki but his position as a publisher has made him sure of the 

of a more comprehensive and recent collection, one which,” ete 

et The whole sentence is a little too “comprehensive” for our 
pace but we have given sufficient of it to show how full of modest 


confidence Mr. Coates is, in his ‘ position.” Why do not all the 


| f L pu shers complie Speakers’ lor the same reason 
We shall not delay our readers by attempting to answer this question 
ul \ l! mipiler to proceed ‘In the present collectior ae 
ad to supply the wants of advanced ], F 
1 exercised el It Wl be seen. i ie time 
f Lhe scholars ” are for the supply] ol whose wants 
{ ipted ind how very critica ” isthe * taste of M1 
( but le s hear our Aristarchus: * Shortly after commence r 


ion and punctuation a 


\ é was made manifest.” ete Ihat is, all other compilers 








ee 








~~ 
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had ‘just enough of learning to misquote!” Mr. Coates is the 
only one equal to the effort of quoting correctly, and, of course, 
it follows that his “‘ Comprehensive Speaker” is the only good Speaker ! 
Referring to the student, to the teacher, or to J. E. Carpenter of 
London—we cannot tell which—our compiler gives the following 


advice, and something else : 


‘*Let him remember that ‘what is worth doing, is worth doing well;’ and in 
no instance is this proverb more true and applicable than in the art of oratory, or 
seizing hold of men’s minds, or feelings. For much valuable assistance in its 
compilation we are indebted to Mr. Frederick W. Beasley, M. A., of the Protestant 
Episcopal Academy of Philadelphia.”’ 


The art of oratory,” according to Mr. Coates, is worth doing well 
accordingly, he has done it remarkably well! We doubt, however, 
whether there is any danger of his “seizing hold” of the “minds or 
feelings” of our readers. But who will tell us what “ its compilation ” 
refers to? Is it in the compilation of the proverb, or in the compilation 


‘ 


of the art of oratory that Mr. Beasley has given so “ much valuable 


assistance 7’? ‘To be charitable, we may suppose that Mr. Coates 
means the compilation of the “ Comprehensive Speaker,” but un 
rivalled as that work is, it is not mentioned either in the sentence in 
which the “ valuable assistance ”’ is acknowledged, or in the preceding 
sentence ; and it requires no very extensive knowledge of the gram 
mar of our language to know that “és” cannot be properly referred 
to a distant antecedent while other antecedents intervene. But 
taking the charitable view of the case, we must say that if the 

sistance of Mr. Beasley has been so valuable, it would have been 
uw good deal more so, had he corrected both the grammar and the 
common sense of the compiler. Now let us turn for a moment to the 

Introduction,” which it is admitted is chiefly borrowed Under the 


head of “ Useful Hints,” we find the following: 


‘The careless or ignorant speaker will often trip in the following words, which 
are vulgarisms to be specially avoided ; viz., feller for fellow— winder for window 
for law sor tor saw voilet for violet—vroilent for violent moi for my 


is well as using an aspirate in an improper place, as hair for air—hoi/ for oil, ete 


It seems that “advanced scholars” require to be told that they 
should not pronounce fellow, feller ; my, mot; saw, sor, etc. Then 
such ‘ Notes” as Mr. Coates furnishes to ‘schools, academies and 
yeeums 


Of the selections given by our compiler, it is needless to speak 


VOL. XXV.—NO. L. 12 
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Taking up, as he has done, a number of other “Speakers” to paste 
some of their contents on his own blank pages, sadly defective as he 
tells us a// those Speakers are, it would have been impossible for him to 
fill so thick a volume without giving some excellent pieces. Accord 
ingly there are such; but in those instances in which Mr, Coates has 
only consulted his own “ very critical taste” there is very little more 
than vulgar puffery of a certain class of authors and orators who are so 


fortunate or unfortunate as to be numbered among his favorites; and 


> 


} 


the chief object of the “ Notes”? seems to be to show how well deserved 
this puffery is! As we have occupied so much of our readers’ time 
and our own with the ‘‘ Comprehensive Speaker,’’ we shall not take our 
leave without suggesting the following motto for the new edition— 
which, for obvious reasons, can hardly fail to be issued—as in our 
opinion very appropriate 


Non sus Minervam, ut ajunt 


Rivermew Military Academy ; a Classical, Commercial and Military 
Boarding School. Riverview, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Oris Bisses, 
A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 24mo., pp. 29 


In this tiny brochure we have a record of much good work, fuith 





fully performed ; although no boasting—no extravagant promises. Its 
contents are, indeed, such as we should expect from a man of culture 
who thoroughly understands one of the noblest of vocations. We 
have known Prof Bisbee as an educator for many years, and we have 
never heard himself or his school spoken of otherwise than in the 
highest terms. His system of education—combining, as it does, the 
study of the classic and modern languages with that of the sciences, 
music, and the military art—has often reminded us of those ancient 
schools which produced such pupils as Pericles, Sophocles, Xenophon, 
Julius Cwesar, and Scipio Africanus. We make this remark as a mat 


ter of simple justice, and for the purpose of removing an absurd pre 


judice; because there are many well-meaning people who, while capa 


ble of reasoning intelligently and correctly on other subjects, think 
that the study of the military art is detrimental to other studies 
There is not one of the illustrious men just mentioned who was not 


subjected to the discipline of a soldier in his boyhood, and obliged to 








neem 








ial 
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study the art of war as it was known in his time; but was Pericles, 
Xenophon, or Julius Cesar the less highly cultivated in intellect, or did 
he possess the less intellectual ability on this account? Nor was there 
one of the same soldier-thinkers who was not also distinguished for re 
finement and elegance of manners; so that it is to such men and such 
results Ovid is said to have alluded when he wrote, that “to be im 
bued with the liberal arts refines the manners and makes men mild 
and gentle in their conduct.” 


Adde, quod ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.* 


Indeed, the history of our own West Point would abundantly prove 
this; for if, unhappily, there are men who, like General Grant, are 
vulgar and coarse in their manners, in spite of the refining influences 
of that institution, it is because they were students only in name—at 
best, students only of the military art per se. 

But we must do ourselves the pleasure of extracting a passage or 
two from the neat brochure before us. The following paragraphs will 
interest many who travel on the Hudson, and along its banks, for we 


have often been asked ourselves, ‘‘ What fine institution is that ?” 


‘The building is a large brick structure, occupying an elevation fon the east 
bank of the Hudson river, and very distinctly seen from the passing cars and 


boats It embraces many conveniences adapted to the wants of a first-class 
boarding-school, such as are not found in most other similar institutions. It is 
most th 


oroughly ventilated, and heated by steam throughout ; water is accessible 
on every tloor, and the room of each pupil is as pleasant as it could be at home 
The views are delightful in every direction, and the place is pre-eminently 
healthy 

The river, with its numerous attractions, lies below, stretching many miles in 
The Highlands rise into prominence on the south, while to the north, forty 
miles away, is distinctly seen the Catskill Mountain House. Eastward, the city of 
Poughkeepsie lies mostly in view, and in the immediate vicinity is the most culti 
vated portion, adorned with park and fountain. 
and skating are ample 


Slvht 


Opportunities for bathing, rowing 
The extent of the play-grounds allows, also, the recreation 
of the ordinary games and sports of school-boys.” 


Referring to the discipline maintained at Riverview, Mr. Bisbee 
proceeds 


‘** Boys, it may be conceded without disparagement, are not usually settled in 
their habits, and such as are not bad may be led into improper associations and 


* Ep. ex Pont. ii.,9, 47 
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practices. Hence, it will not do to infer from good home conduct that in school a 
boy will be necessarily correct without restraint 

‘““With these views, the Principal feels constrained to insist that it is his 
business, not only to see that his pupils are diligent in study and docile in school, 
but to keep himself informed, as much as possible, of their outside associations, to 
correct, and restrain evil tendencies, and, in short, to deal with them as a wis: 
parent should deal with his sons. In this relation he would not do justice to his 
own feelings should he not insist likewise that it is his® privilege and duty to 
recommend and impress on the minds of his pupils the precepts of morality and 


religion contained in the Bible, and to endeavor to inculcate Christian virtues.’ 


Limited as our space is in this department, we cheerfully make 
room for another passage, hoping that certain other institutions we 
have deemed it our duty to censure, on more than one occasion, for 
their injudicious indulgence to their students, may be induced to imitate 


the good examples thus set by Mr. Bisbee: 


‘It must be understood by every pupil who enters this school, that he is 
under obligation not to use profane or vulgar language, not to smoke or che 
bacco, nor use intos cating liquors of any kind while a member, and that no om 
who continues to offend in these particulars can be allowed to remain in th: 
school 

“The reading of dime novels and other pestilent literature is prohibited. Suc} 


books are unhesitatingly burned whenever found.” 


If, as we have said, there is nothing in the study of the military art 
which is in the slightest degree antagonistic to the study of either the 
languages or the sciences, certain it is that the same cannot be said 
of smoking or chewing tobacco, using intoxicating liquors, or reading 


the worthless, vitiating sort of literature known as dime novels 


A Gramma; of the Greek Language By Dr. GeorGe Curtivus. Pro 


fessor in the University of Leipzig. Translated under 1) 


- 


sion of the author. Edited by Wittiam Situ, LiL.D.. Class 

Cu Examiner in the University of London, and Editor of the 
Classical and Latin Dictionaries. For the use of col eves and 
high schools l2mo., pp. 369. New York Harper & Brothers, 
1872 
The work of Dr. Curtius is so well known to scholars in America 


as Well as in Europe, if only, in manv instances, for the fame it has 
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brought its author, that it is needless to give any elaborate analysis of 
its contents, since such would be of little use to any except scholars. 
This is fortunate in the present case, as the book did not reach our 
table until we were preparing for the press the last sheets of our 
present number. But it is one of the few an examination of which 
to us would be a most agreeable intellectual repast. We yield to 
none in our admiration of the structure of the Greek language, not to 
mention the incalculable value of Greek literature; and no other 
modern author has done so much justice to that structure as the 
worthy emulator, in philological research, of Humboldt, Bopp, and 
Grimm. 

Our readers know that it is nothing new on our part to say that, 
not only art of a high order, but also science, is exhibited in the con- 
struction of the Greek. Before this Grammar had been written we 

id maintained that the noblest specimens of Greek sculpture which 
ave survived the ravages of time, are not more exquisitely beautiful 
in outline than this Greek tongue, which so many of our modern 
hilosophers think ought no longer to be studied! The Latin is, 
indeed, well calculated to develop the taste of the student of it, for the 
beautiful in nature, as well as in art, by its admirable word-painting ; its 
deciensions and its conjugations ; but it is nearly as inferior in that re- 
spect to the language of Homer and Sophocles as our own composite 


patched up dialect is to the language of Virgil and Juvenal. The cause 


of the difference is well explained by Dr. Curtius. “ The Greeks,” he 
suys, ‘‘are justly called an artistic people, and the Greek language is 
the most ancient work of art which they have reared upon a very 


primitive basis. The student who approaches the Greek,” he adds, 
ufter he has already gone through a considerable preparation by the 
study of Latin, ought to be impressed with the idea that the structure 
ol this language Is one of the most marvellous productions of the intel 
i] powers acting uncensciously.” 
Had Dr. Curtius been unknown in this country, as one of the most 
zealous and successful cultivators of the science of language, the fact 
that the editor of the English edition of his work is Dr. William Smith, 


the edito 


of several classical works for which the students and 
teachers of America, as well as those of the United Kingdom, are so 
much indebted—would have been a suflicient guarantee for its superior 
excellence. There is no student, or educator, whose vernacular is 
the English, who has not much faith in the opinion of Dr. Smith on 


any subject relating to the study of the classic languages. And, 
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speaking of the peculiar value of the work before us, Dr. Smith says: 

It is, indeed, almost the only grammar which exhibits the inflexions 
of the language in a really scientific form.” Again: “It is surprising 
to find that many of the public and private schools in this country 
(England) continue to use grammars which ignore all the improve 
ments and discoveries of modern philology.”’ 

Need we say that still more of the public and private schools in 
the United States continue to use such? Nay, how few of our colleges 
and universities do otherwise than “ignore all the improvements and 
discoveries of modern philology?” But these various facts cause us 
to regret all the more that Curtius’s Greek Grammar did not reach us in 
time. However there are yet another reason or two why we should 
have been glad to examine it fully without having to keep it on our 
table for three months. No publishers have done so much for classical] 
literature in this country as the Messrs. Harper. They have incurred 
an amount of expense in issuing standard works of reference for 
Latin and Greek students which would seem fabulous to many even 
of our readers if stated in round numbers, and which would have 
wholly deterred any other New York house, in view of the too well- 
known fact that the demand for such is by no means sufficient to 
render them remunerative pecuniarily. 

The last reason we shall mention is, we trust, no less levitimate 
than any yet given; itis this: that eminent house has ever been 
friendly, liberal, and encouraging to our humble selves. For nearly 
twenty years their most valuable books have been courteously placed 
at our disposal for examination, without any dictation or condition 
This remark will be the better understood when we say that we know 
no publishers who would not very gladly furnish copies of their best 
publications, if sure that they would be praised, Thus, for example, 
there was atime when the Messrs. Appleton used to send us their 
largest books in dozens, but the moment we make tie s ightest criti 
cism all is changed in their case! Not only would these gentlemen do 
all they could to prevent us from examining their books on finding we 
had ventured to point out any serious defect in them, but once, at 
least, before we had any journal of our own, they did their utmost to 
prevent our having any employment as a critic 

Upon the other hand, our readers know that we have criticised books 
issued by the Harpers quite as often as they have set their imprint 
on such as were not worthy of it. Foran instance of this, we need 


not go farther back than our number for March, 1871, in which we 
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elaborately criticised Dio Lewis’ book, entitled ‘“ Our Girls,” under 
the head of ‘Specimen of a Modern Educator of Young Ladies.” 
To this day, the Messrs. Harper have never evinced to us the slightest 
displeasure on account of that criticism, or the slightest unwillingness 
to send their books for examination as usual. Since such is our ex- 
perience of publishers who address larger audiences through their 
own various periodicals than any other publishers in the worid, it will 
be admitted that we should be wanting in sensibility, and unworthy 
of the courteous and generous treatment we have received, did we not 
feel it incumbent on us to do justice to such publications of theirs as 
this excellent and truly unequalled Grammar. 

Among the many advantages which render it superior to all other 
Grammars now in use in this country are its two copious alphabetical 
indexes, English and Greek, which extend to eighteen three-column 
pages, in small type. These indexes, admirably arranged as they 
are, greatly facilitate the labors of the student. Not only may they 
be regarded as the keys to a fountain of philological knowledge, 
but, in the hands of those capable of using them, they are a veritable 
fountain in themselves. 


Boys of FEuglewood ; or, Life at School. By Ciara F. Guernsey. 
Author of “The Silver Cup,” “Tbe Leighton Children,” etc., 
etc. 16mo., pp. 406. Philadelphia: American Sunday-School 


Union 


[ry requested by parents or guardians to mention some book com- 
bining innocent amusement with useful instruction, to be placed in 
the hands of young people, especially boys, we do not remember one of 
its size which we could recommend with more implicit confidence in 
its genuine worth than this. We are not aware of having read any of 
the author’s previous works, but we regard “ Boys of Eaglewood ” as 
worthy of comparison with the happiest efforts of Maria Edgeworth, in 
the same rich field and noble cause, 

It is no new notion of ours that ladies of talent and culture, who 
havea taste for the good work, not only equal the lords of creation in 
writing books for the entertainment and instruction of youth, but often 
excel the best of them. Nor need we mention now, in illustration of 
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the fact, Madame de Stael, Madame de Sevigné, Anna Maria Porter, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Hannah More, etc., for it is sufficiently illustrated in 
the unpretending volume before us. 

There are none that know anything of the school life of boys, 
who, on perusing Miss Guernsey’s book, will not admit that she has 
portraved it with remarkable fidelity. Indeed, the perusal of oue chap- 
ter isail the examination of the volume we should require from any 
competent judge before claiming his concurrence in our opinion as to 
the superiority of “ Boys of Kaglewood” to three-fourths of the 


books written, with the same avowed design, by men who claim to 
possess both learning and literary talent. ‘Take chapter iv., for 
stance. In this the difficulties and dangers of ‘the new scholar” 


we depicted so vividly as almost to make one feel that he has a per 

nal interest in them. Chancey Waldo is no mere portraiture, but 

wu veritable, living type; such a real boy of flesh and blood as cannot 

be confounded with any of his ordinary playmates. Another well 
drawn character is Joe Fenton. 

But it is the useful lessons, that are rendered so attractive as to 


seem all play, while making impressions not easily effaced, which 


prompt us most strongly to recommend the book as one of the best o! 


its kind we have read for years. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Laura or, The Border Orphan. A Drama By Rev. JaweEs 
(Y Leary, D.D, 16mo, pp.41. New York: P. O'Shea. 


‘Tut author modestly tells us in his preface that this “is an attempt 


o meet a demand for amusement and instruction in Catholic educa 
tional institutions.” In our opinion it is a successful attempt, if suc 

35 consists in producing a piece that possesses genuine merit. But we 
ee no reason why it should be confined to Catholic institutions ; 
ind we know the author is sufficiently liberal, charitable, and philan 
thropic to have no objection to its affording “amusement and _ instruc 


tion ’’ even to heretical boys and girls, such as juvenile Episcopalians, 


Methodists, Presby terlans, etc. Accordingly, we wil 


extract a pus 


suge or two here and there, so that all denominations may judge for 
Fe 


themselves whether * Ellie Laura” is so deeply tinged with popery as 
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not to be worthy of the perusal even of the most zealous anti-popery 
people. But let us first give an extract from the preface, which will 


serve as the “argument” of the piece 


‘* There are but three scenes ; one in a school-room, one by the bank of a river, 
and one in an Indian wigwam. The drama is founded on fact, the saving of the 
white settlers along the Illinois river by Shabnaye during the Black Hawk war 
Ellie Laura is a fictitious character, and a representative of the sufferings, the 


vicissitudes, and the combinations that have taken place ih settling our vast 


Western country. ‘The plot, the characters, and the moral of this drama, are 
remitted to the judgment of the public, uid may be found to possess a living 
iterest for the inhabitants of Illinois along the IUinois river The songs have 


been set to music by a Sister of St. Joseph's Academy.” 

We place in italics one remark, because we think that the drama has, 
or at least ought to have, a living interest for the inhabitants of the 
shores of rivers much nearer home than the Illinois—for those of the 
shores of the Hudson, for example 


We are sincerely glad to learn that the songs have been set to 


music by a sister of St. Joseph's Academy, Brooklyn. If the St 
Joseph’s Academy means the Brooklyn Academy of the Visitation, 
we know that there are sisters at that ihstitution eminently capable of 
performing an intellectual task much more diflicult than setting those 
really pretty lyrics to music. The first scene opens with a soliloquy 


by the heroine, from which we snatch a fragment or two 


‘** Am I alone ? 

From the unseen recesses of my heart 

A melancholy mist of thoughts exhales 

To ever vapor and bedew my brain. 

Am [in company? The sunshine fai 
Of fair companions’ faces, rests on me, 

As beams upon the deep and troubled sea.” 

Sut how know I what is, or is to be, 

Away in that impenetrable void ? 

Why fly from what I see and most admire 

‘To seek a solace of fantastic form ? 

The past is changeless, changeless what to come ; 
Time, as a river flows, and by the stream 

Of my existence is a margin, marred 

With thoughts which now recede and now approach, 
As bluffs that grimly guard the banks 

Of yon blue , de ep, wide-swet ping Illinois 


‘ Ye virgin leas, 
Ye unmolested and untrodden groves, 
Ye boundless wilds, ye prairie-wandering streams, 
Whose magic life and spell my spirit feels, 
Can ye not make my sullen spirit smile?” (p. 10 
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We admit that we do not do justice to the author in thus breaking 
up the soliloquy of ‘‘ Ellie Laura;” but we have done so only because 
we have not room for the whole. Sister Teresa does what she can to 
cheer Ellie. Knowing that pleasant exercise in the open air is good 
for her, she urges the advantages of an excursion trip. We can only 


make room for a line or two 


‘* The air abroad no murky aspect wears, 
But a serenely sweet bewitching smile 


Laughs on the face of nature” (p. 11) 
In Scene II., on the banks of the Illinois, the baneful consequences 
of intemperance are discussed; and Sister Stanislaus denounces, as 
follows, those who, in order to secure the good will, or the money, of 


the poor Indian, give him intoxicating drink 


‘* It is a shame, 

A degradation of America, 
To brutalize the savage, and instil 
Into his rude and undeveloped soul, 
The passions that true Christian manhood stain 
I'd much rather be a wild red man, 
With nature rude and uncontaminate, 
Than a foul pestilential poison thus! 

The wild red man may roam the darkest woods 

They speak to him of God and liberty!” (p. 24) 

We have had the pleasure and the advantage of discussing educa- 
tional topics with more than one Sister Stanislaus possessed of 
sufficient talent and culture to improvise lines quite as good as these; 
nor do we mean by this to gainsay the appropriateness and force of the 
passage just quoted. We should be glad to transfer to our pages 
several of the lyrics, but we can only make room forone, Ellie Laura 
being still more pensive and sad than usual Black Gown asks what 
is the matter. Sister Stanislaus suggests that she may explain the 


cause in verse, and the result is as follows 
‘To know is mine, but to assuage In vain 


Song 


I am a lone and orphan child, 
And Iam sad as few 

When young, my home was in the wild 
That skirts sweet Avondhn 


And I was forced to cross the main 
And wander to the West. 

Till wandering on I found it vain 
To find one spot of rest 
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‘ No fields, no flowers, no streams, no skies, 
Can paint or bless the view, 
Since there’s a spell for me where lies 
My home by Avondhu. 


* My mother lives by foreign shore, 
Or moulders by the main ; 
My father I shall see once more, 
Unless my hope is vain. 


* 1] ama lone and orphan child, 
And I am sad as few ; 
When young, my home was in the wild 
That skirts sweet Avondhu”™ (pp. 25, 26) 
These stanzas alone would fully justify our estimate of “ Ellie 


’ 


Laura ;” we think, moreover, that they will prove a sufficient passport 
into many a Protestant household, as well as into many a Protestant 
educational institution. Yet it is for female Catholic institutions, like 
those of Manhattanville and Mount St. Vincent, that we would particu 
larly recommend the sprightly and pretty drama, because we think 
it a much better and more suitable book in the hands of innocent 
young ladies than catechisms setting forth the amonrs of Jupiter, Mars, 
Juno, Venus, Circe, ete. 


HiiSTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
Eneyclopedia of ('hronology, Historical and Biographical. By B. 
B. Woopwarp, B.A., late Librarian to the Queen, and Wriu1aM 
L. R. Cates, Editor of the “ Dictionary of General Biography.” 
8vo., pp. 496. Boston: Lee & Shepard ; New York : Lee, Shepard 


& Dillingham. 1872. 


So far as number and variety are concerned, there is no lack of 
works on chronology whether they be called encyclopedias, diction 
aries or hand-books. We have at least a dozen in our own library, in 
cluding English, American, French, and German, and among the num 
ber are the best hitherto published. Our readers are aware that the 
habit of recommending an inferior work as superior, is not one of our 
faults; and we think we may also claim that it is not our habit to 
recommend any book, or to give our opinion of it in any form until we 
have first carefully examined it 

We certainly have not done so in the present instance, although, 
had we permitted ourselves to be satisfied with circumstantial evidence, 
we had excellent reasons for regarding the work before us, at least, 
as belonging to the best class of its kind. The great London house 
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Longmans, Green & Co. are not likely to be the publishers of a 


iVoOl s the character of tl 


‘d-rate work of reference a Work that un le Lakes to enlignten 
uuthor, the scholar, the scientist, the orator, the teacher, the 
" But had there been no imprint on the new Wreye Opa dia, the 
stive of each of its compilers as a scholar and investigator 
nave been regarded DOV anv inl fet person as presumptive 


nen another circumstance we culculated to Inspire coufidenee in 


— 


house which has undet 


‘nots ntroduction into this country. As the Messrs Lee & 


f publish no monthiy or weekly pamphlets for their own 
eation, but depend on the ordinary legitimate means of commu 
vith the public, they are not so widely known as othe pub- 

cs L there are lew ol Lhe readers ol standard books Who are 
vare that they are men of education and culture, who know how 
er, precisely lor the Classes tor which works like that before us 
tended, We may remark Incidentally, that if there be any of 


eaders Who are not aware of this fact, we can assure them that 
\ onorable and justly famous house of Ticknor & 


inder the guidance of Mr. Ticknor, that of Lee & Shepard 


> the present day, and that, as in the case of Marcel us in the 
olden time, the fame of the new Modern Athens house grows imper 
ceptib ke a healthy tree in rich soil, for the good reason that, as 


\ uch we had a right to expe nuch from all this, we have 
c*¢ Lhe ess carelu In our @Xa Lhil ol oO the Kin VCiOTne dla ol 
Moly We will first extract a passage from the preface in ordet 
, 
{ I iuit + i\ Set \ il I ‘ Lit Jl mised 
It sins lates of th nts n the 1 progress, declin« 
f stat ind t chan in the fort s of nations Alliances, wars 
| ities of pea , “ey “— biloment of 
i t \ ces f ‘ histor 
led It fart les the dates of discoveries in every 
t 1 ¢ V tlo i } nt hal ul ul 
| i I | m to these, and f i promi t fea 
ul t { I t ‘ ‘ e leadnu cd ts of t r lives 
! ral or] tera s ntit 1 artist b they have 
Chis port ft york wi t is hoped, be found to meet 
‘ felt of a cop und accurate biographical date-book 
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It is high praise, we know, to say that all this is fully justified by 
the multifarious contents of the work: but not to acknowledge the 
fact would be unjust. We find interesting instances at almost every 
page of the strict impartiality of the compilers. Even when the 
relative prowess of the British and the French is the topie the charac- 
teristic British love of “fair play” is admirably illustrated. Take for 
example the following: 

‘* Sebastopol, Sevastopol, in the Crimea,—founded by Catherine II 
1786—invested by allied fleets, 28 Sep. 1854—bombardment commenced, 
18 Oct.—the fleets damaged by hurricane, 14 Nov.— sortie repulsed, night of 
22 Mar., 1855--second bombardment commenced, g Apr.—third, 6 Jun 
the Quarries before the Redan stormed by British, and the Mamelon cap 
tured by French, 7 Jun.—unsuccessful attack on the Redan, 18 Jun.—last 
bombardment, 5 Sep.—capture of the Malakhoff by French, 8 Sep unsue 
cessful attack on Great Redan by British, 8 Sep.—-south side of the city 
evacuated and defences blown up, S-g Sep restoration of fortifications pro 
hibited by Treaty of Paris, Mar. 1856.” 


} 


Ifan English writer of the present day were partial, or prejudiced 
on any subject, it might well be supposed that he would be so on the 
“Alabama” and Alabama Claims. Accordingly we transcribe the 


two following }) iragraphs, which speak for themsel ve — 


‘* Alabama, (oufederate corvette,—built at Live rpool, sails before 29 Jul. 
1862—government orders to prevent her sailing, sent, 29 Jul tS Federal 
vessels fitted out for capture of, close of 1862—sunk by the Wearsage, off 
Cherbourg, 19 Jun. 1864. 

‘** Alabama Claims,—diplomatic discussion of, between United States and 
Great Britain, begins, summer IsS605—conve ntion for settlement of, signed at 
London, 10 Novy 1868—rejected by U. S. Senate, before 30 Nov second 


convention, signed, 14 Jan. 1509 rejected by Senate, 13 Apr 18609.” 

We cannot more satisfactorily show tne freedom of the compilers 
from sectarian prejudice, and at the same time give an idea of then 
thoroughness of research and accuracy of statement than by copying 


the article on the great Italian discoverer 


** Galilei, Galileo, “s/ronomer, natural philosopher, b. at Pisa, 18 Feb 
1564—enters the Univ. of Pisa, 5 Nov. 15S1—discovers isochronism of the 
vibrations of the pendulum, about 15S2—lectureron Mathematics, Pisa, 1559 

Prof. Mathematics, Padua, Sep. 1592—his friendship with Kepler begins 
1597—invents the thermometer, about 1603—-constructs his first telescope, 
1609—named Prof. at Padua for life, 1609—discovers satellites of Jupiter, 7 
Jan. 1610—discovers spots on the sun, probably Apr.,* Mar.” 1611—mathema 
tician to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, removes to Florence, 1611—-visits 


Rome, early in 1611—appears there to answer charges of the Inquisition, 


1615—has audience of the Poy Paul V..) Mar. 1616—visits Rome, has 
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audiences of Urban VIII., Easter 1624—summoned by the Inquisition, 
Feb. 1633—sentence of the Inquisition passed, abjuration of Galileo, 22 Jun 
1633—returns to Arcetri, Dec. 1633—loses his Daughter, Apr. 1634—becomes 


blind, 1637—d. at Arcetri, 8 Jan. 1642—Sidereus Nuncius, 1610—Dialogo 


j 


opra idu Masimi Sistemi del Mondo, 1632—Discorso e Demostr. intorno alle 
due nuove Scienze, 1638— Della Scienza Meccanica, 1649—Trattato della Sfera, 
1655 
Some regard English writers as disposed to disparage the claims of 
Ireland to all things calculated to do her credit. We have never 
entertained any such opinion except in regard to third or fourth-rate 
writers; on the contrary, we deny that there is not a single first-class 
English author, male or female, who is not rather generous to old Erin 
than otherwise. But we think that the most persistent and con- 
scientious hater of the Saxon will admit that there is nothing disparag- 
ing, or deserving of hate, in the following sketch of Innisfail’s early 
story 
‘*Treland, (/r, Eri. Erin.) (Greek, Jerne, Latin, Hibernia, Juverna,)—de 
scribed by Pomponius Mela, about 50?—its inhabitants, the Scots, make 
descents on Britain and Gaul, between 350-430—mission of Palladius, about 
431—mission of St. Patrick, about 440-460'—ravaged and the churches plun 
dered by Northumbrians, 684"—descent of Northmen on, 748,° 795 
Danes|—Anlaf establishes his supremacy in 853.—ravaged by Northmen, 
feat of Northmen at Tara, g8o—-Brien Boru, king of, defeats North 
men at Clontarf and is killed, 1o14—-MALACHI succeeds him, to14—and 


d., 1022 Godred Chronan establishes himself in, 1068—-Waterford seat of 
a bishopric by Ostmen, 1096-——invaded by Magnus III. of Norway, who is 
defeated and killed, Aug. 1103—-O’CONNOR the Great acknowledged King, 
1136°—invaded by Godred of Man, 1143--supremacy of Rome acknowledged 
by Synod of Kells, 1152—-Henry II. of England authorized by Pope Adrian 
[V. to undertake conquest of, 1155 MuURLocH O’LOCHLIN, 1156—suc 
ceeded by RODERICK O'CONNOR, 1166--Dermot Mac Murrough seeks aid 
of Henry II., 1165— English invasion under Fitzgerald and Fitzstephen, 
associates of Richard de Clare, Jun. 1169--({Strongbow)—invasion of 
Henry IL, 15 Oct. 1171—English slaves set at liberty: HENRY is acknowl 


} 


edged King at Council 


of Cashel, 6 Noy. 1171—Hugh de Lacy appointed 


overnor 1172 divided into twelve counties general insurrection, 


1174—promulgation of bull of Adrian IV., and submission of chiefs to 


lhe whole article occupies more than three columns, bringing down 
the historical events of that still unhappy country to August, 1870. 
In the article on New York, we have the item, “Orange and Catholic 


riuts suppressed by military, 12th July, 1871,” but, strange to say, 





» Humboldt Drink water.’ 
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not a word about “ Bismarck” Sweeny, “Doge” Hall, “ Boss” 
Tweed, or ‘‘ Reformer” Green! These are, of course, important 
omissions ; nevertheless, we do not hesitate to recommend the work 
as the best of its kind it has ever been our privilege to examine. 


Typographic Messenger. A Quarterly Magazine of the Typographic 

Art. James Connor’s Sons, Publishers, New York City. Vol. 

vii, No. 2. April, 1872. 

As this is a Quarterly, it may be suspected that we are actuated by 
jealousy if we say that its literary department is a little out of joint; 
or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say that it seems to partake 
somewhat of the miraculous, especially in view of its Latin motto, 
which tells us that, although spoken words perish, writings endure. 
Be this as it may, both on the title page and on the cover, the “ Typo- 
grapic Messenger” is dated April, 1872. Thus it greets us at page 
25 as the April number; and yet at page 27 we have an obituary 
notice of the late Mr. Bennett, in which we are told that “ the 
first of June witnessed the decease of the well-known publisher of the 
New York “Herald.” After informing us, further, that Mr. Bennett 
was celebrated for “ enterprise in news gathering,” the “ Messenger " 
adds that the funeral did not take place till the thirteenth of the 
month. 

Now if it be remembered, that in order to be “ progressive,” 
an American magazine is supposed to be all written, and generally 
published, at least, three weeks prior to the date on its cover and 
title page, it must be admitted that the editor of the periodical 
before us seems liberally endowed with the prophetic gift. True, it 
may be alleged, that if so, it is the only gift necessary or useful for an 
editor, of which he furnishes any decided evidence in his April 
number. 

Still there are some excellent things in the “Typographic Mes 
senger ’— its instalment of the History of Printing, for instance. But, 
in our opinion, the best things it contains are its really beautiful speci 


mens of the various kinds of type which have made the foundry of 


the Messrs. Connor justly celebrated in all parts of this continent. It 
has also the recommendation of being the publication of an honest 
man—one whom the temptations incident to officeholding in New 


York could not corrupt, or induce to swerve from the path of rectitude 


and honor. 
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candinavians have a fable whiel ns thus: Thor, the god of 
ind retributio once became idisposed, so that for several 
eof his bolts were se r felt The pirates who then in 
ie North Sea soon became aware of what they regarded as a 
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provislé ivainst the storms of winter, when the business 
scut peca du But the Te Deum had searce been 
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teserve Mutual, manufactured in one day a whole gross of “ nonforfeit- 
able” policies, and resolved to be the father, or rather the step-father, 
of at least three more “ purely mutual” companies! Walker, of the Uni- 


7 


versal, determined to be more “ universal” than ever, at least in dust- 
throwing and exchanging brass for gold, on the stock principle. North, 
of the Asbury, issued an order for five thousand of those blank forms, 
whose appropriate motto is “the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.”” Bucklin, of the Economical, swore that 
he would be more “economical” than ever, when called upon for 
payment by the widow or the orphan. Ex-Alderman Franklin, of the 
New York Life, ordered the manufacture of yet another pamphlet to 
abuse the most honorable of that worthy company’s rivals, and directed 
a new clause to be inserted in its policies, presenting increased induce- 
ments to its insane policy holders to commit suicide. We can make’ 
no further additions this time to the “roll of honor,” although there are 
several other “protectors” of the widow and orphan quite as meritorious 
as those mentioned, who would be rejoiced to learn that our “ A ppen- 
dix” would forever continue to be—omitted. But, even in so hurried 
a sketch, we must not forget the name of Griswold, of the Hartford 
Life and Annuity, a gentleman who combines the business of selling 
cheap dry goods, “‘ yankee notions,” etc., with that of selling cheap 
policies of insurance and cheap annuities. It seems this worthy person 
pledged himself to sell no more calico, but henceforth to devote all 
his brilliant talents—fortified by his superior intelligence, his refined 
and elegant Bowery manners—to the protection of the widow and 
orphan from all other animals of the shark species! 

Some may imagine that all this exultation at the supposed discon- 
tinuance of our attentions to the “‘ good, bad and indifferent” among 
insurers has displeased us. Such is by no means the case, however; 
and the best evidence of the fact is that we are at this moment as ready 
as ever to recommend the commodities of the exultants. Thus, for 
example, we inform all whom it may concern that, although the promises 
and pretensions of Batterson as an insurer are very much like those of 
a quack doctor, yet he gets up some very handsome tombstones. If 
we never had much faith in Winston’s devotion to the widow and 
the orphan, it is not the less true that we regard the tracts, which he 
aids so well in sending to the heathen, are very excellent things, and 
might possibly do good to certain parties much nearer home than 
Atrica. If we cannot recommend the non-forfeitable policies of Free- 
man’s brood of companies as of any great service to either widows or 
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orphans, we are willing to recommend them to those to whom thev 
would be very useful, namely, our trunk manufacturers and retail 
grocers. If we fear that the “annuities” of Griswold & Co. would 
not prove very regular in their payment, or likely to continue for a 
very long period, most cheerfully do we admit that his twenty-five 
cent calico is a genuine article—not ‘“ shoddy,’’ but honest cotton— 
just as honest, though not quite so elegant or so aristocratic as Batter 
son’s tombstones 

We feel that we have all the more reason to be thus good-humored 
towards those who exult in our affliction when we bear in mind that 
none of those underwriters whose character is above reproach, enter 
tain, or have ever entertained, any such feeling in regard to us, but 
always the reverse. It is no idle boast that, among underwriters as 
well as among politicians, statesmen, educators, authors, etc., the best 
men are our friends. Never yet have we assailed un upright, honor 
able man in any sphere of life; and never have we been assailed 
by one pretending to be honorable who has not proved, in due time, to 
have fully deserved the brand we had set upon him. But before we 
indulge in any contrasts, by way of illustration, let us turn our atten 
tion for a moment to the pamphlet before us. 

It is a great satisfaction, at least to the Insurance community, if 
not to the general public, to receive the Annual Report of the Insur 
ance Commissioner of “Massachusetts—Hon. Julius L. Clarke. This 
gentleman is known in the insurance world as an honest, intelligent 
official, who is laboring with his utmost zeal to purify his State from 
insolvent corporations, to the end that the public good may be sub 
served, and private interests, whether in life, fire, or marine insut 
ance, be properly protected. 

The Massachusetts’ Life Report for 1872, which gives the standing 
and ratios of the various companies transacting business in that State, 
January 1, isa volume, the contents of which will compare favorably 
with, and in most respects will be found to be superior to the reports 
of ‘other State officials upon the same subject. The great objection 
to this and all other reports on life assurance, is that they exhibit on 
the part of their authors, a great desire to be considered authority 


upon a subject about which, in general, they know but little or nothing 


The duty of an insurance commissioner, it seems to us, is plain: it is 
t t ite facts under the laws regulating life. fire and ma 
rine insurance, and not to discuss the principles of insurance, its neces 


SILY Or its Value, or take sides for or against any particular mode of 
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conducting business. This is the vital question: “Are the assets 
of the various companies of such a character that I (the cmmis- 
sioner) can safely recommend to the public to whom, through the 
legislature, my report is made, to insure in them their lives and prop- 
erty ?” If the assets do not come up to a standard adopted by the 
several States, then the answer must be in the negative. If the assets 
are of a high character, a fact which can easily be established by refer 
ence to financial authority, then it is the duty of the commissioner to 
say that he finds the corporations solvent, by which is meant, by im 
plication, that he endorses their standing. ‘here is reason to find 
serious fault with the labored essays upon life insurance which ema- 
nate from incompetent officials at our State capitals. There is nothing 
in the mode of life or education of an insurance commissioner, with 
one or two exceptions, to give him any special standing in the 
community, over and above any intelligent person who has read the 
prospectus of a well regulated life company. It is exceedingly to be 
regretted that the office of insurance commissioner has been prostituted 
and made the vehicle of conveying to the public individual ideas upon 
life insurance 

The tirst few pages of the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Massa 
chusetts Commissioner (Life and Accident insurance), are mostly tabu- 
lar statements of the condition of the various companies transacting 
business in that State. These tabular statements, so easily under 
stood by an adept, are sufficient to blind any ordinary mortal, and there 
would be little use in transferring them to our pages. A full state 
ment of the standing of companies—or their solyency—is all we have 
to do with in an official document like this. There is no company 
doing business in Massachusetts which, according to a valuation of its 
liabilities by the Actuaries’ Table of Mortality, interest at four per 
cent., does not show an excess of assets over liabilities. The five 
Massachusetts companies exhibit an average of $111.66 of assets 
for every one hundred dollars of its liabilities. The companies 
of other States, forty-nine in number, exhibit an average of $111.20 
of assets to every one hundred dollars of liabilities. Assum 
ing that the character of the assets is good—and this is where the 
opinion of the insurance commissioner or inspector is vital to the 
public interest, then it follows that every company doing business in 
Massachusetts is solvent. If the commissioner has not scrutinized 
the investments thoroughly, then he is derelict in his duty to the pub- 
lic, and should insolvency occur through his neglect, he will be held 


morally accountable. No commissioner can afford to take for granted 
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rn statements of the officers of any corporation, if 
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But no figures speak so well for this company as its always honor 
abi lI Li ishe i character, 
’n our way to New York from Boston, we take a glance at the con- 
dition of affairs in Hartford, which ought henceforth to be called Insur- 
; ance City. Here we find companies worthy of comparison with the best 
either Ni York or Boston can boast of, not excepting even the M 
tt Ba e, or the Continental. There was atime w 
( a higher prestige than the “tna Life. | years, 
Mr. | s, always its principal manager, continued to distinguis ° 
beral views as to the just claims of the w 
v, there are some whose heads are not abi 
success, and we are sorry that the manage i tne 
Eina seems to belong to thatclass. Within the last two years his hi 
\ r more and more dizzy. We should fain hope L nis 
a crisis; but his recent elevation to the presi 
was evidently too much for him Vel 
event took place, certain symptoms supervened w 
th alarm in suchcases. Having no wish to 
ente ticulars in so delicate a matter, we will confine ourselves 
ision, to the remark that, whereas, in former tim 
oséd to litigation than Mr. Endors, he scems 
t s head of late, that, next to enriching its « 
the t use that can be made of the money paid to a life com; 
t $s, 1s to spend it in going to law with the widow 
Sat npartis idges that there is some reason or other 
\ y of insurance should prove nothing better 1 
in ex ve tantalizing hoax! Forwhat Mr. Endors had been before 
tate the practices of such widow protectors as 
batter Bucklin, Griswoid, etc., we sincerely hope that he wi 
resum s old, honest and honorable plan of giving the policy holders 
their own n y, instead of squandering it on lawyers 
e meantime the Phcenix Mutual continues as straightforward 
eraia tic as ever; and to this we need hard y ada, that it 
j 


; sperous and progressive; what is perhaps better still ! 
ts managing officers have heads which cannot be 
uri N er Mr. Fessenden nor Mr. Burns is made dizzy 

s ICCeSS On the contrary, the more successful they are: 


the more irteous, the more unwilling to enter the courts, even w! 


ers 
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ntodoso. Now what are the compurative re 


sults of the two lines of conduct? Our readers know that we have 
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often indicated the wonderful progress made by the tna before the 
symptoms alluded to began to manifest themselves in its manager— 
that is before he began to adopt the policy of our great “reformer,” 
Andrew Green—the policy of paying no claim that could be evaded 
by the quibbles of lawyers. Then it was in advance of the Phanix 
in increase of business, because at no time has the latter company 
been in greedy haste to get rich. Like our own Manhattan, it has 
always preierred a solid foundation to a showy superstructure ; like 
that sterling company, it has preferred that its progress should be sure 
and safe, rather than fast. Still it is in advance of the A®tna at this 
moment in the best test of prosperity and progress. In illustration 
of this, we snatch afew figures from one of the most important tables 
in the Massachusetts report. Under the head of ‘‘ Summary of New 
Business done,” ete., there are some Arabic characters which we place 


side by side, thus 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER 1870 


Ra Food Amount Insured 
Etna jesus aede kee’ - ‘ ? —655 $3,483,156 00 
Phenix Mutual ‘ , +-943 + ,029,752 00* 


These figures with the signs prefixed to them, tell their own story. 
The most careless, intelligent reader will observe that while those of the 
Aina are “negative quantities,” those of the Phosnix are “ positive 
quantities.” In other words, while the A®tna figures show decrease, 
the Phasnix figures show increase. What is instructive as well as re- 
markable is the fact that the falling off on the part of the former is very 
nearly in proportion to the increase of the deplorable dizziness, or 
hallucination of its once excellent manager. 

The Connecticut Life is very much like the Mutual of New York, 
in the immense difference between its promises and its performances 
Butas the Phenix has presented a contrast to the tna since the 
latter has altered its plan of operations, so has the Charter Oak always 
presented a contrast to the Connecticut, by its straightforward, up- 


* Mase. Rep., p, vill. 
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right dealing with its policy holders. Although Mr. Waikley is a 
lawyer himself, and had long practiced at the bar with distinguished 
success, no underwriter has less taste for going before the courts to 
resist claims. Indeed, no one who is any judge of human nature and 
has any faith in the “human face divine,” as a mirror of the heart, 
could see that gentleman, and converse with him for half an hour 
without feeling satisfied that he is incapable of wronging the widow, 
whose most important interests are committed to his care. 

In returning to New York, we are reminded of a circumstance 
which is somewhat noteworthy. One of the sharpest and most honest 
of the insurance journals has discovered in 1872, what we discovered 
in 1862, namely, that there are underwriters in New York and else 
where, vastly more honest.than Winston, of the Mutual Life. This 
discovery, at the eleventh hour, by one who delivered, regularly, once 


month, for several years, at least one eulogy of enormous extent 


on the numerous virtues of that personage, must be regarded as a 
highly remarkable feat. Some may think that the Insurance Times 
has been rather slow in making that discovery, and that its 


editor cannot boast much on account of it, either of his eyes or his 
ears. The Insurance Monitor, however, has a very different idea of 
the affair; for that very impartial journa! rewards the discoverer only 
by considering his case under the head of * Editorial Insanity,” and 
belaboring him with abuse for having thus gone wrong in the head! 

Call him insane,” says that incorruptible moralist, “ and let it pass 
at that. Speak not of ingratitude when one turns upon his best bene 
factor, and, with a deliberation and persistence inconceivable, strives 
to rob him of his life-work, while with the tongue of a serpent he spits 
venom and fury in the endeavor to cover his good name with obloquy !” 
Ah, how handsome! But the tirade, of which this is but a small 


sample, is somewhat spoiled in its effect by the enormous puff of the 


Mutual Life, which immediately follows it. That, however, we have 
nothing to do with; we readily acknowledge that the Monitor has a 
perfect right to devote four columns more, or twenty columns, to the 
same subject since its stomach can so well bear that sort of thing. Our 


readers are aware that while the Insurance Times praised all rich 
companies alike, we never quoted a word of its praise, even in those 
instances in which we knew it was well deserved. Now, however, we 
view its testimony in a different light, and accordingly we do not hesi 
tate to extract the following paragraph from an article in last month's 


number. on a company which we have always held in high estimation, 
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and which the more we learn about it the stronger becomes our faith 
in its genuine worth 


No corporation stands higher in public estimation than the Manhattan Life, 
and its glorious record and great popularity are owing simply and wholly to the 
entire devotion of its management and operation of its plans to the true interests 
of the insured. The truth of this assertion is attested by great and incontrovertible 
facts ; by its payment of over four million dollars to the widows, orphans, aud 
families of its deceased policy holders; by its return to the insured in dividends of 
over three million dollars; by its immense, unprecedented, absolute growth at the rate 
of nearly eight hundred thousand dollarsayear; by its annual income of two anda 


half million dollars; by its solid assets of eight millions invested in the best securi 


e 
“ 


ties In the country, l g interest exceeding the total expenditure by $130.000. o1 
70 per cent . by the ratio of its expense to income, about 114 per cent or twe 
thirds less than that of other companies; by the smallness of its losses through 


death, showing a still lower proportion; by its adoption of every real improve 


mént in life insurance, and finally, by its clear surplus, above reinsurance and all 
other liabilities whatever, exceeding one anda half million dollars, and compara 
tively greater than that of any other company in the State.” 


This has the recommendation of being strictly true in every esssen 
tial particular; and it might have been added, that of all the con 
panies mentioned in the report before us the surplus of the Manhattan 
is the largest, In proportion to the number of its policy holders and the 
amount it insures, but were we actuated by malice, or any such feeling, 
we should much rather have extracted a passage from one of the articles 
in the same number (August) of the Insurance Times, relative to the 
boasted ‘‘ assets,’ etc., of the Mutual Life, especia y as those articies 
are more than corroborative of the worst charges we bave ever made 
against that corporation. But we have not the least wish to do the 
Mutual Life, or any other company, any further injury than may 
result from putting the public on its guard, in a fairand legitimate 
manner, against plans and habits which seem to us decidedly illegiti 
mate 

While the United States Life was very differently managed from 
what it is now, we deemed it our duty te make some criticisms upon 
it. We did so once, after its present manager took charge of it, but 
it was before we had any adequate idea of the intelligent, energetic, 
persevering, straightforward character of that gentleman At all 
events, since the company began to evince those evidences of re- 
newed vigor and vitality, which are now recognized by the most car 
ess observer, none have been more willing than we to congratulat 


its abie and n 





ily president on his very brilliant success, In illustra 


tion of this success, we take pleasure in copying the following: 
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f United States Life Insurance Company for the months 
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president of the North America than about its president; and 


eerfully do we admit that our knowledge of that gentleman has 


is With more confidence in the integrity and fair dealing of the 
in we had for years previonsly—although, like other men 
wlesty is equal to their ability and worth, Mr. Merrill gives 
t to M Morgan Not doubting that each of the officers 

iim a Shure, we are sincerely glad to know that the plan 
policies, so that their value may be guaranteed by 

endering them as good as a bank bil has contri 


( by its popularity, to the strength and solidity of the 


National Life of New York never made large or loud pre 
i rdingly, those who do not know the difference between 
in fe insurance are apt to judce it unfavorably 

t, we do not pretend to count the money that any com 

r in | r office, to meet its liabilities; but there 


i DANK OT 


vo underwriters in whose abilities and integrity we have stronger 


ve in the president and vice-president of the National ; 


tith is the result of ten vears’ experience and observation 


tands the philosophy of iife insurance more thoroughly 
Edward A. J 


ree the faculty of elucidating its principles, whether by pen 


nes, and there are but few who possess in a 


e, Upon the other hand, we know no underwriter who under 
cret of selecting long-lived, reliable holders for his policies 
Mr. J. O. Halsey Accordingly our faith in the Nat‘onal 


so that if any calamity should ever befall it we 


ee| certain that it was not caused by lack of talent, lack of 


wk otf integrity, on the part olf 


its officers 
edly this is more than we could say of the Hope Mutual ; 
of the former is as different from the managoar of tie 
pot-metal, or as the giant is from the pigmy—so 


eed, that for some time past we have been of opinion that 


ve Mutual cannot change its name too soon to that of the 


Mutual,’ or the ‘* Faithless Mutual,” whichever it thinks 

esent its peculiar plans ; that is, if truth be not an 

eign to its programme ! 

ist issue Mr. Erastus Lyman has resigned, on account 
wealth, the presidency of the Knickerbocker Life, a 


ties of which he had discharged faithfully and effi 


nee the organizing of the company in 1853 No company in 
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the world had the advantage of a presiding officer of more refined 
manners, or more conciliatory, amiable disposition than Mr. Lyman 
Since the retirement of this gentleman we know only two of the 
officers of the Knickerbocker—Mr. George T. Sniffen, its secretary, 
and Mr. John A. Nichols, its general agent for the Southeastern 
States. For many years we have entertained a high opinion of the 
abilities and worth of each. Mr. Nichols we have known still longer 
than we have Mr. Lyman himself, whom he much resembles in the 
polished suavity and attractiveness of his manners. Further than 
what may be expected from the influence of two such men 
especially from one possessed of so much talent and ability as Mr 
Nichols—we know nothing now of the prospects of the Knicker 
bocker, but sincerely hope, from our agreeable reminiscenes of its past 
history, under the skilful and successful guidance of Mr. Lyman, that 
they will prove eminently favorable, 

As for the Equitable Life and New York Continental Life there is 
no question among competent, impartial judges, either as to the 
ability with which they are managed, or the sound, salutary and en 
during fruits of their management. In illustration of this we will 
show how the two companies stand in one of the most important tables 
in the Massachusetts Report, as compared to one or two of the loudest 
boasters. Thus, under the head of summary of the insurance out 
standing, etc., we find the following results: 


Net INCREASE OR DECREASE 








Pa Bud Amount Insured 
Continental, New York : . + 2,295 + $2,703,222 95 
Equitable : +2. 423 + 10,535,676 00 
Mutual !senefit ' ea +1,349 + 1,960,519 89 
New York. ne ieee + 1,426 + 2,373,411 32 





We might easily point out differences still more significant ; but 
these will be sufficient for the present. The New York Life is very 
much misrepresented if it was not “the exciting cause”’ of certain at 
tacks recently made on the Equitable by one of the most disreputable 
of the Tammany Ring organs; if not misrepresented, perhaps, it may 
learn to do better in the future, from the fact that, as may be seen. it 


was itself, and not the Equitable it injured ! 


There are many reasons why the New York Continental Life is 








popular in New England, especially in Massachusetts. Mr, L: 
Lo) d 


has a wonderful faculty for securing the very best agents—mer 
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«, not only intelligent and energetic, but also of unsullied 

id highly popular among the best classes. This is eminen 
nstance, of Mr. N. Broughton, Jr., of Boston, a gentle: 
twenty years, discharged faithfully and efficiently in that ¢ 

esponsibie and onerous duties of publishing agent for the Ne 
d branch of the American Tract Society. For more 

ears of this time, we have known Mr. Broughton intimate 

here have we known a business man whose character in ever 


ressed us as more exemplary or more wort 

Ve note the connection of this gentleman with the Cont 
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ber of that class of mortals which, according to Horace, neither gods 


nor men, no! booksel ers’ shops tolerate— 
Non homines, non df, non concessere columne. 


We formerly regarded the Pelican as nota suitable emblem for 
the Mutual Benefit, but whether it is so now cr not, may be judged 
from the following characteristics ascribed to it by Buffon: ‘‘ The peli- 
cans,” says that great naturalist, ‘‘are gregarious, and /ish is their 


favorite food. They store up their prey in their gular pouch, from 


which it is gradually transferred to the esophagus ; but when harrassed 
or pursued, they readily eject the contents of the stomach, like the gull 
tribe Though remarkable for their voracity, some of the species have 


been trained to fish in the service of man.” We shall only ask now, 


what sort of fish does the Newark pelican prey upon ? 

We have been at the pains to take full notes for the purpose ot 
illustrating the actual condition of Fire Insurance interests, but the 
spice aud time we have devoted to life insurance render it impossible 
for us to make proper use of them in our present number. But they 
are su n general, as will not grow stale in three months; and those 
interested may rest assured that they will not be overlooked in our 
next. W n do little more now than merely to mention two or three 
companie From the fact that we hold policies ourselves, fo1 
wh ve have duly paid, from the Hope, the Washington, and the 
Hanover, it may fairly be presumed that we have some knowledge of 
the icter and standing of those companies. After an experience of 
several vears, as a policy-holder of each of the two former companies, 
we can only say that we have ever found them faithful and honor 
able; but we can by no means say the same of the latter 
Once, indeed, we thought highly of the Hanover, and what we 
Ul t e 1d not hesitate to give expression to In these pages 
Whether we are justified in altering our opinion of the Hanoverian 
plan, of irance as illustrated in New York our readers may judge 
from a fact or two: We insure a part of our library in the Hanover 

ffi the clear understanding that when we remove our office 
the y will be altered so as to make it equally binding in our new 
quarters ‘Ve remove in May, as we had intended. but are in no 
urry to ask the Hanover to alter its policy as it promised to do, not 
a moment that it would refuse, It did refuse, however, 

it instead of insuring our books for a year, as agreed upon, it only 


usured them for about halfa year! The loss we do not regard as a 
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serious one; we mention it only for the purpose of putting others on 
their guard lest they too might have reason to object to the Hano- 
verian plan. In our opinion, the Hope plan, or the Washington plan, 
is vastly better, and more honorable 

Some of our insurance journals eulogize the Hanover periodically, 
in no measured terms; the same journals abuse with equal frequency 
and zeal the Andes, Amazon and Trinmph. According to such high 
authorities as the Goodsells, Mr. B. S. Walcott, president of the Han 
over, is a paragon of honesty and fidelity, and Mr. J. B. Bennett, 
president of the Andes, Amazon and Triumph, is entirely destitute, 
not only of honesty and fidelity, but of every other good quality! 
But good deeds are better than flattering words; and the 
ext 


following 
ract from an official document now before us, and dated July 1, 


72. tells of the deeds of only one of the abused trio, namely the 


Andes e 


‘In Chicago, 170 claims were paid. In 14 months there was accepted in the 


finest business portions of the city, less than one risk every other day: $612,570.08 
was paid for buildings and stocks in tine stone or brick houses with metal roofs and 
shuttersa—Class A and B; $ good 
stone or brick houses, with shingle or composition roofs—Class C , and only $59, 

644.50 of this heavy loss was in wooden structures.” 


88 670.97 was paid for buildings and stocks in 


lf it be abuse a record like this deserves, it is not strange 
at one of the opposite character should elicit high praise. Be this 
as it may, we confess that we should have much more confidence in 
the policy of Mr. J. B. Bennett than in that of Mr. B. S. Walcott, 


although so far as we are aware we have never seen the | 


ner gentile 


man. or any of his colleagues 
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ELECTION NOTICE. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ALBANY, August 1, 1872 
To the SHERIFF of the county of New York: 

Srrk——Notice is hereby given that at the general election to be held in this 
State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next the 
following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Governor in the place of John T. Hoffman 

A Lieutenant Governor in the place of Allen C. Beach. 

A Canal Commissioner in the place of William W. Wright 

An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of Fordyce L. LafHin 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next 

Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice President of the United States 

A Representative in the Forty-third Congress from the State at large 

A Representative in the Forty-third Congress of the United States for the 
Fifth Congressional district, composed of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth and Fourteenth wards of the city of New York 
and Governor's Island. 

A Representative in the Forty-third Congress of the United States for the 
Sixth Congressional district, composed of the Eleventh and Thirteenth wards 
of the city of New York, and that portion of the Eighteenth and Twenty-first 
wards of said city lying east of Third avenue. 

A Representative in the Forty-third Congress of the United States for the 
Seventh Congressional district, composed of the Tenth and Seventeenth 
wards of the city of New York, and that portion of the Eighteenth ward of 
said city lying west of Third avenue 

A Representative in the Forty-third Congress of the United States for the 
Eighth Congressional district, composed of the Ninth, Fifteenth and Six 
teenth wards of the city of New York, and that portion of the Twenty-first 
ward of said city lying west of Third avenue. 

A Representative in the Forty-third Congress of the United States for the 
Ninth Congressional district, composed of the Twentieth and Twenty-second 
wards of the city of New York 

A Representative in the Forty-third Congress of the United States for the 
lenth Congressional district, composed of the Twelfth and Nineteenth wards 
of the city of New York, and Blackwell's, Ward’s, and Randall's islands 

CITY AND COUNTY OFFICERS—Also to be elected for said city and county 
'wenty-one (21) Members of Assembly 
A Mayor, in the place of A. Oakey Hall 
A District Attorney, in the place of Samuel B. Garvin 
A City Judge, in the place of Gunning 8S. Bedford, Jr 
A Coroner, in the place of William Schirmer 


All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next 
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A Justice of the Supreme Court, in place of William H. Leonard, appointed 
in place of Albert Cardozo, resigned. 

A Justice of the Superior Court, in place of John H. McCunn, deceased 

Fifteen (15) Aldermen 


Twenty-one (21) Assistant Aldermen 


The attention of Town and City Election Boards, Inspectors of Election 
and County Canvassers, is respectfully directed to chapters 700 and 757, 


Laws of 1872, herewith printed, as to their duties under said acts 


CHAPTER 700, 


AN ACT to supply deficiencies in former appropriations and to pay the in 
debtedness of the State on account of the canals, which deficiencies and 
indebtedness have been changed into liabilities for money borrowed to 
pay them, or into certificates of indebtedness on which the State is now 
paying interest, and to pay the floating indebtedness of the State and th® 

estimated liabilities for the present fiscal year not yet provided for by law, 

and to raise money therefor, by an issue of the bonds of the State, and to 
provide for submitting the question thereon to the people. 


Passed May 15, 1872. three-fifths being present 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows 
SECTION 1. To supply deficiencies in former appropriations and to pay the in 
debtednes of the State on account of the canals, which deficiencies and in 
debtedness have been changed into liabilities for money borrowed to pay them, 
or into certificates of indebtedness on which the State is now paying interest, 
and to pay the floating indebtedness of the State and the estimated liabilities 
for the present fiscal year not yet provided for by law, the following 
mounts are hereby appropriated :—The sum of fifty-five thousand eight 
hundred and one dollars and ninety-five cents, to pay for deficiencies unpro 
ded for in full by act, chapter seven hundred and sixty-eight, of the laws of 
eigteen hundred and seventy. The sum of two hundred and sixty-nine thou 
sand two hundred and thirty-four dollars and eighty-four cents, to pay for 
deficiencies in appropriations under act. chapter seven hundred and sixty 
seven, of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy. The sum of one hund 
d and forty-four thousand three hundred and fifty-nine dollars and fifty 
seven cents, to pay for deficiencies in appropriations under act, chapter nine 
hundred and thirty, of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-one. The 
sum of sixty-five thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary 
to meet and pay the interest on the money borrowed, or certificates of in 
debtedness issued, to meet the deficiencies enumerated in the three forego 


ng items of deficiencies. The sum of three hundred and ninety-three thou 
sand seven hundred and fifty-five dollars and fifty-one cents, for outstanding 
certificates of awards of canal damages made by and expenses attending 
cases heard before the canal appraisers in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one now on interest. The sum of fifty thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to meet and pay the interest on the certificates 


in the last foregoing item mentioned. The sum of twenty-five thousand fout 
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hundred and thirty-one dollars and ninety-nine cents, the amount of certifi 

cates on interest now outstanding for work done on the eastern division of 
the Erie canal in excess of any appropriation therefor. The sum of sixty 

one thousand six hundred and eleven dollars and thirty-one cents, the amount 
of certificates on interest now outstanding for work done on the Champlain 
canal improvement in excess of any appropriation therefor. Thesum of two 
thousand five hundred and sixty dollars, the amount of certificates on interest 
now outstanding for work done on the Black River canal in excess of any ap 

propriation therefor. The sum of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
or so much thereof as may be necessary to pay the amount of certificates on 
interest now outstanding and for work done on the Chenango canal extension 
in excess of any appropriation therefor, a portion of which was specially ex 

cepted from payment out of the appropriation of such Chenango canal exten 

sion made by chapter nine hundred and thirty of the laws of eighteen hun 

dred and seventy-one. The sum of twenty thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, and now due and unpaid for work done and 
performed on the Oneida Lake canal, in excess of any appropriation therefor 

The sum of forty-five thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces 

sary to meet and pay the interest on the last four foregoing items. The sum 
of two hundred and thirty-one thousand four hundred and thirty-four dollars 
and forty-six cents, to pay the sum of awards for damages and extra com 

pensation made by the canal board in the year eighteen hundred and seventy 

one. The sum of seventy-one thousand nine hundred and sixty-four dollars 
and sixty-eight cents, to pay the sum of awards for damages and extra com 

pensation and expenses attending the same, made by the board of canal 
commissioners in the year eighteen hundred and seventy-one. The sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay 
the interest on the last two foregoing items. Thesum of three hundred and 
fifty-six thousand seven hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-five cents, 
to supply the deficiency in the canal debt sinking fund, to meet the requiré 

ments of section three, article seven, of the constitution of the State. for in 

terest on the canal debt, which was due September thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one. The sum of five hundred and fifty-seven thousand one 
hundred dollars, to supply the canal debt sinking fund with means to pay 
interest on the the thirtieth day of September, eighteen hundred and seventy 

two, as required by section three, article seven, of the constitution of the 
State. The sum of one hundred and twenty four thousand four hundred 
and fifteen dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, due and to be 
paid on final settlement of contracts for money heretofore retained by the 
State to secure the performance of contracts The sum of four millions fifty 

one thousand one hundred and fifty-nine dollars for the present acknowledged 
deficiency, and the estimated liabilities of the general fund up to the thirtieth 
day of September, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, for the payment of 
which no appropriations have been made, but which such indebtedness has 
been incurred and such liabilities created, according to the report of the late 
comptroller, transmitted to the legislature January second, eighteen hund 

red and seventy-two. 


Src, 2. To provide the means of paying the said appropriation for the canals 
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under the provisions of this act, and to pay the floating indebtedness of the 
State and the estimated liabilities for the present fiscal year not yet provided 
by law, a debt of this State is hereby authorized, which debt shall be for the 
single object of raising the money to pay the appropriation herein named 

SEC. 3.—The debt hereby created shall not exceed the sum of six millions 
six hundred thousand dollars; and there shall be imposed, levied, and as 
sessed upon the taxable property of this State a direct annual tax to pay the 
interest on said debt as such interest falls due, which said direct annual tax 
shall be sufficient to pay such interest as it falls due. And there shall also 


be imposed, levied and assessed upon the taxable property of this State a 


direct annual tax to pay. and sufficient to pay in the space of twelve years 
from the time of the passage of this act, the whole of the debt created unde 
and by the provisions of this act. Of the debt to be created under and by 
virtue of the provisions of this act, the principal of one-third part thereof 
shall be paid in four years from the passage of this act, the principal of one 
third part thereof shall be paid in eight years from the passage of this act, 
and the principal of one-third part thereof shall be paid in twelve years from 
the pass of this act 

SEC. 4. To obtain the money necessary for the purposes contemplated by 
this act, the comptroller is authorized to issue the bonds of the State in such 
sums each as shall seein meet to him, with coupons thereto attached, for the 
payment of the interest on such bonds, at a rate not exceeding six per centum 
per annum, half yearly, on the first days of July and January in each yea 
until the principal is payable, at such place in the city of New York as shall 


four 


seem meet to him, One-third part of such bonds shall be payable in 
years from the passage of this act, one-third part of such bonds shal] be pay 
able in eight years from the passage of this act, one-third part of such bonds 
shall be payable in twelve years from the passage of this act, and the whole 
principal shall be payable in such place in New York city as the comptroller 
shall deem meet. The comptroller shall, before disposing of said bonds, or 
iny of them, advertise the proposals for the same, and shall open the pro 
posals, and award the same to the highest bidder at a rate not less than par, 
which advertising and disposition shall be according to the provisions of law 
now existing 

Sec. 5. This act shall be submitted to the people at the next general eleo 
tion to be held in this State. The inspectors of election in the different elec 
tion districts in the State shall provide, at each poll on said election day, a 
box in the usual form for the reception of the ballots herein provided ; and 
each and every elector of this State may present a ballot which shall be a 
paper ticket, on which shall be printed or written, or partly written and 
partly printe d, one of the following forms, name ly ‘* For the act to create 
a State debt to pay the canal and general fund deficiencies,” or, ** Against 
the act to create a State debt to pay the canal and general fund deficiencies.” 


rhe said ballots shall be so folded as to conceal the contents of the ballots, 

and shall be indorsed ** Act in relation to canal and general fund deficiencies.’ 
Src. 6, After finally closmg the polls of such election, the inspectors there 

of shall immediately, and without adjournment, proceed to count and canvass 


the ballots given in relation fo the proposed act, in the same manner as they 
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are by law required to canvass the ballots given for governor, and thereupon 


shall set down in writing and in words at full length, the whole number of 


votes given ** For the act to create a State debt,” and the whole number of 
votes given Against the act to create a State debt,” and certify and sub 
scribe the same, and cause the copies thereof to be made, certified, and deliv 


ered, as prescribed by law in respect to the canvass of votes given at an elec 
tion for governor; and all the provisions of law in relation to elections, othe 
than for military and town officers, shall apply to the submission to the peo 
ple herein provided for 

Sic. 7. The secretary of state shall, with all convenient despatch, after 
this act shall receive the approval of the governor, cause the same to he 
struck off and printed upon slips in such numbers as shall be sufficient to 
supply the different officers of this State concerned in notifying or in holding 
elections, or in canvassing the votes, and shall transmit the same to such 
officers 

Src. 8. Sections five, six and seven of this act shall take effect immedi 
ately upon its passage, but the second, third and fourth sections thereof shall 
not become a law until it is ratified by the people in pursuance of the consti 
tution and the provisions thereof 

Sec. 9. This act shall be chapter seven hundred of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two. 


CHAPTER 757 


AN ACT to perfect an amendment to the constitution relative to the Court 
of Appeals and for the extension of the services of the Commissioners of 
Appeals 


Passed May 17, 1872, three-fifths being present 


Whereas, The following amendment to the constitution of this State 
was reed to by a majority of all the members elected to each branch of the 
Legislature for the year one thousand eight hundred seventy-one, and the 
said amendment was duly entered on the journals of each branch of the 
Legislature, with the yeas and nays taken thereon, and referred to the Legis 
lature to be chosen at the next general election of Senators, and was duly 
published for three months previous to the time of making such choice, in 
pursuance of the thirteenth article of the constitution of this State: and 
whereas, said amendment was also agreed to by a majority of all the members 


; 


elected to each of the said branches of the Legislature for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two, pursuant to said thirteenth article, which 
said amendment is in the words following, to wit: ‘* Relative to the Court 
Appeals and for the extension of the term of service of the Commissioners 


Leesolrved Gf the Assembly concur), That the sixth article of the constitutic. 
; « amended by adding thereto the following section 


J 


src. 28. The Court of Appeals may order any of the causes, not exceed 
ing five hundred in number, pending in that court at the time of the adoption 
of this provision, to be heard and determined by the Commissioners of Ap 
peals, and the Legislature may extend the term of service of the Commis 
sioners of Appeals for a period not exceeding two years.” Now, therefore, 


for the purpose of submitting said proposed amendment to the people of this 


State 


rhe People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows 


SECTION 1, The inspectors at each poll in the several towns and wards of 
this State, at the general election to be held in this State on the fifth day of 
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November, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy 
two, shall provide a box to receive the ballots of the citizens of this State, 
in relation to the said proposed amendment; and each voter may present a 
ballot on which shall be written or printed, or partly written and partly 
printed, one of the following forms, namely: ** For the proposed amendment 
relative to the Court of Appeals,” or ‘* Against the proposed amendment rela 
tive to the Court of Appeals.” The said ballots shall be indorsed ** Proposed 
amendment relative to the Court of Appeals,” and shall be so folded as to 
conceal the contents of the ballot and exhibit the indorsement. And all the 
citizens of this State entitled to vote for members of assembly in their 
respective districts shall be entitled to vote on the adoption of the said pro 
posed amendments, during the day of election, in the several election dis 
tricts in which they reside. 

Sec. 2. After finally closing the poll of such election the inspectors thereof 
shall count and canvass the ballots given relative to the said proposed amend 
ment in the same manner as they are required by law to canvass the ballots 
given for governor, and thereupon shail set down in writing in words at full 
length, the whole number of votes give n ** For the propose damendment rela 
tive to the Court of Appeals,” and the whole number of votes given ‘* Against 
the proposed amendment relative to the Court of Appeals,” and shall certify 
and subscribe the same, and cause copies thereof to be made and certified 
and delivered, as prescribed by law in respect to the canvass of votes given 
at an election for governor 

Sec. 3. The vote so given shall be canvassed by the board of county can 
vassers, and the statements thereof shall be made, certified, and signed, and 
recorded in the manner requircd by law, in respect to the canvassing the 
votes given at an election for governor, and certified copies of the said 
statements and certificates of the county canvassers shall be made, certified, 
and transmitted by the county clerks, respectively, in the manner provided 
by law in cases of election for governor. The said certified copies trans 
mitted by the county clerks shall be canvassed by the board of state can 
vassers in the like manner, as provided by law, in respect to the election of 
governor, and in like manner they shall make and file a certificate of the 
result of such canvass, which shall be entered of record by the Secretary of 
state, and shall be published by him in the State paper 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately 

Respectfully, yours, ete 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, 


Secretary of State 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, NEW COURT-HOUSE, ) 
CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
August 1, 1872 
I certify the above to be aa true copy of the election notice received by 
me this day from the Secretary of State. 


MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York 


Publishers of newspapers will not insert this notice without due authority 


See Laws of 1860, chap. 480 


MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, Sheriff 
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JAMES CONNER'S SONS. 


UNITED STATES 


ff ppe and Llectrotype Foundry, 
Aue Cap) = Ga = 


AND 


Printers Warehouse, 


Nos. 28, 30, and 32 CENTRE ST., 
Corner of Reade and Duane Streeta, NEW YORK. 


“2-- 


A Large Stock of English and German Faces, both Plain 
and Ornamental, kept on hand. 


All type cast at this establishment is manufactured from 
the metal known as Conner’s unequalled 


HARD TYPE METAL. 


Every article necessary for a 
perfect Printing Office 
furnished. 


The Type n which this " Review” is printed is from the above Foundry 
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GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY» 
NEW YORK. 


—— - 


ORGANIZED 1859. 
Assets, + + $2,500,000. 


Office, No, 2351 Broadway. 


“2- 


CASH PREMIUMS ! ANNUAL DIVIDENDS ! 
TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN ! 


+. - 
ANDREW W. GILL, Pres’t. EVERETT CLAPP, Vice-Pres’t. 
LUCIUS McADAM, Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH, Ass’t Sec’y. 


ORGANIZED DECEMBER, 1871. 


WASHINGTON 
Sfire A{ussurance 4f ompany, 
No. 172 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Cash Capital, - - $200,000 


Fire and Inland Navigation Insurance. 


Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leases, and 


all kinds of Personal Property. 
° 
CEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Sec’y. WM. A. SCOTT, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WM. H. BARBOUR, Cenera! Agent. 
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PHCENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN 


4) — 


JANUARY 1, 1872. 
POLICIES ISSUED, 1871, 10,039. INCOME, 1871, $3,135,736.14 


ome —— 


The only old Company of consideration that has increased its business in 1871. 


ASSETS, securely invested $7,510,614,05 
SURPLUS, free of al! liabiiities, - : . . 1,557 822.77 
DIVIDENDS, paid to policy-holders during the year, 663,654.22 
INCOME, for the year 3,135,736.1 


The following table exhibits the progress of the Company during the last ten years 


POLICIES : _ DIVIDENDS PAID LOSSES ; 
INCOME, * : ASSETs 
ISSUED POLICY-HOLDERS. BY DEATH 

1862 and ¢ 1,717 $125,072 $1.244 $58,600 $437.9 
64 and ¢ 6,599 789,733 2,388 117,20 903,28 
i i I 19 215,34 
156 nd 6y 10,652 4.3 S12 401,71¢ 12,544 ,091,97 
if and 71 19,1 ,903,392 1,162,412 1,153,05¢ 7,510,614 


An examination of the above figures shows that the Company is « 
progressive one, that it guarantees ample security to its policy-holders, 
and that it affords insurance at the lowest rates. It appears, also, that 
within the last ten years it has paid to its policy-holders, in Dividends, 
nearly 


ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
And in Losses by death more than 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 


And at the same time it has greatly increased its Assets, as well as main 
tained a large Surplus over all Liabilities. 


Since the commencement of its business the Company has issued ove 
SIXTY-ONE THOUSAND POLI IES, 


And has paid to the families of its deceased members more than 


TWO AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 


E. FESSENDEN. 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. President. 
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The Charter Oak 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


> 


Assets, - - - $6,600,000. 
J. C. WALKLEY, President. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres. S. H. WHITE, See. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN. Sup't of Agencies. 
SW. COWLES, 
ST. LIVERMORE, 





Llome Office Agents. 


THE 
Hope Fire Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, No. 92 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital , ‘ ‘ ‘ , , , . $150,000 
Net Assets, Jan. 1, 187 1 : ‘ F ‘. . ‘ 214,240 


The advantages offered by this Company are fully equal to any now offered by other 
reliable companics, comprising a liberal commission tu Brokers, placing entire lines of lo 
surance with customary rebate to assured, and prompt settlement of losses 


Board or Directors. 


Henry M. Taber lr. W. Riley, s. Cambreleng, 
Joseph Foulke, Cyrus H. Loutre! Jacob Reese, 

L. B. Ward, D. Lydig Suydam F. Schuchardt, 

H. S. Leverich, tobert Schell, William H. Terry 
Joseph Grafton, Amos Robbins, J. W. Mersereau, 
D. L. Eigenbrodt, William Remsen Stephen Hyatt 


JACOB REESE, President 
JAMES E. MOORE, Secretary 
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THE 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 261-264 BROADWAY. 





JOHN E. DE WITT, Presipenr. 


CASH ASSETS, - - - $3,717,410.32. 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, - - 448,751.63. 


Board of Directors. 
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ey i IN ins 4c tdduekenencoeeeee20ee ‘ion a ae ee 
A ere ‘late President Mereantile Bank 
hy Gy EE i inn eee edaeemanncen si . President, 261-264 Broadway, 
pierces B® Rhy; Fs eee : Banker, Nassau Street, 
WIL.iAM TUCKER ...... toes President Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Company, 
ig i 6 BO! , errr ae saa cataaestate President Mechanics’ Bank. 
BEARD We Pe coc cccecvessessecess eadhnkual ; ... Banker, Wall Street. 
Lah ca aee coeea ebeiaaed .... Banker, William Street. 
CLINY'ON GILBERT ....................+.... Treasurer Greenwich Savings Bank. 
ns ks weuiada rdeweaneGe ... .-.... Astoria, Long Island, 
fa, er ee Merchant, South Street 
Pi fi oh is ya ee re i Merchant, Water Street, 
i ews wish ab owes kin Wewe Cashier German American Banl 3 
JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON ...........-.02. ..seeeees+-- Merchant, Front Street 
CHARLES P. LEVERICH ... cubeedeacssencenae ‘| resident Bank cf New York. 
pi RPT. @ Sh! .. |. ee Merchant, Halstead, Haines & Co 
2. SS 1 ‘ .Cashier Bank of the Republic 
APOLLOS R. WETMORE ..... TE ae Merchant, Greenwich Strect 
Po ES reer Tarrytown, N.Y 
ED coc cawaweedasceesbeaeen President of M anhetten Bark 
WILLIAM H. BRADFORD.. bicskawenbuswawacs a late Merchant 
WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS pare ahaerd ree 26 Exchange Plac 
EDGAK 8S. VAN WINKLE,.. Cia aaaeat en .Counsellor, 48 Wall Street , 
WM. A. OGDEN HEGEMAN,,. ; Counsellor, 55 Pine Street. 
GEORGE M. MILLER........... Miller, Stoutenberg & Peckham, 18 Wall Street. 


CHARLES E. PEASE, Secretar; 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. D. WHITING, Actuary 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Applications for Agencies promptly responded ta 
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y « rs 1) aN | 
AS N D q DES 
Insurance Co.—F ire and Marine. 


0 
JANUARY Ist, 1872 


Net Assets. - - - $1,628,215 11 


J. H. BEATTIE, Secy J. B. BENNETT, President 
J. J. BERNE, Supt 


» _— ~ iy na. @ Dy fa a 
TRIUMPH 
Insurance Co.—F ire and Marine. 


JANUARY Ist. 1872. 


Net Assets. - . $727,593 11 


B. D. WEsT, Secy J. B. BENNETT, President. 
J. J. BERNE, Supt 


AMAZON 


Insurance Co.—Fire and Marine. 


——_9——_——_—. 


JANUARY ist, 1872 


Net Assets, ° ; $714,860 37 


B. D. WEsT, Secy J. B. BENNETT, President 
J. J. BERNE, Supt. 


Net Assets ANDES, AMAZON and TRIUMPH Ins. Co's, 
$3,070,668 59. 
Office, 126 VINE STREET, Cincinnati. 

















Having a thorough Agency System in the United States and Canada, with 
improved business facilities for conducting a wholesale and retail trade 

Lines commercial, forms convenient, rates and terms desirable. The 
character of these corporations is well indicated by the peerless record 
of the ANDES in the great Chicago fire. A new Company paying over 
$900,000 for losses, and continuing solvent and strong under that test 
indeed everything which is excellent or essential in securing indemnity can 


be obtained as certainly and as promptly in this trio of companies as in 


any institution in the world 
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GRAND HOTEL, 


PARIS, 
12 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, 12 


Re-opened, after being entirely restored. 





o— 


The Prices of the Grand Hotel have been greatly 
Reduced by the new Directors. 


> 





The charge for Service will be no more paid by Travellers. 


700 ROOMS AND DRAWING ROOMS, 
Very comfortably furnished, 


From 5 Francs a day, Service included. 


i ok 2 ed 


TABLE D’HOTE. 


Breakfasts at 4 franes (Wine included), 
Every day from 11 A.M. till 1 P.M. 


Dinners at 6 francs (Wine included), 
Every day at 6 P.M. precisely. 


Li 


—_~ = «6 «~ A A ~ A = 
—_ = «Y NERS oo a A wane’ @ 


SPECIAL SERVICE AT FIXED PRICES, 


Including lodging, fuel, light, service and food, with the choice of taking 
the meals in private apartments, at the restaurant, or 
at the table @hote. 


First Class, per day, 30 francs—24s. 6d. 
Second Class, per day, 25 francs—20s. dd. 
Third Class, per day, 20 francs—16s. 4d. 


12 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, 12 
PARIS. 
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{}artermaster's {fice {| nited Ntates Army, 
| Cor. Green & Houston Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY, Sept 1:7, 1872 





Sealed Braposals 


In duplicate, with a copy of this advertisement ate» 
tached, are invited and will be received at this office 
until 12.M., October 21, 1872, for the REPAIR OF THE 
QUIRTERMASTER’S DOCH at Willet’s Dock, New 


York Harbor. 


PLANS AND PPECIFICATIONS 


May be seen at this office. Payment on completion 
of work, which must be within thirty (30) days after 


execuiton of contract 


Contract must be entered into with bond, with 
two (2) sureties in one quarter the amount of the 
contract, within seven (7) days after the acceptance 
of the proposal, and a guaranty to that effect ace 


company each proposal. 


R. N. BATCHELDER, 


Majer and Quartermaster U. S. Army. 
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STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


WERE AWARDED THE 








First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


The STEINWAY PIANOS are universally conceded to be 


The Leading First-Class Pianos 


now before the public, being preferred to all others by the world’s most celebrated 
Pianists, and used by all the principal concert troupes, whenever attainable. ‘They 
have a truly ‘‘ world-wide” reputation, being largely exported to Europe and all 
parts of the civilized world, and they are sought to be imitated by nearly all 
American and European Piano makers 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is the most perfectly arranged and extensive establishment of its kind in the world 
The published official revenue returns having revealed the fact 


That their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve largest Piano makers 
in New York combined. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials and most thorough work 
manship will permit. Old Pianos taken in exchange 


=" Illustrated Catalogues, with Price Lists, mailed free on application 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORK, 
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ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


The General Transatlantic Company’s Mail 
Steamships between New York and 
Havre, calling at Brest. 


The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the Centinent will sail from pier No. SO, 
North River, as follows 


SAINT LAURENT, Lemarie Saturday, Oct. 5 
FRANCE, Danr« Saturday, Oct. 19 
VILLE DE PARIS, Surmount Saturday, Nov. 2 


Price of Passage, in Gold (including Wine), to Brest or 
Havre, First Cabin, $125; Second Cabin, $75. 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
These Steamers do not carry Steerage Passengers. 
American travellers going to or returning from the Continent of Europe, by taking the 


steamers of this line, avoid both transit by English railway and the discomforts of crossing 
the Channel, besides saving time, trouble and expense 


CEORCE MACKENZIE, Agent, 58 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE, 


FOR 
VEENSTOWN & LIVERPOOL 
yey t 7 ! J 5 UU e 
. se. —_ 
CITY OF ANTWERP Thursday. October 3,2 P.M 
CITY OF BRUSSELS Saturday, October 5,7 A.M 
CITY OF LIMERICK Thursday, October 10, 12 M 
CITY OF PARIS Saturday, October 12,2 P.M 





and euch succeeding Saturday and Thursday, from Pier 45, North River 


RATES OF PASSACE. 


PAYABLE IN GOLD PAYABLE IN CURRENCY 
First Cabin $65 Steerage 20 
I London SQ) To London v1) 
lo Paris Oo | To Paris 38 
Parties also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, at reduced 


rates 
rickets can be bought here at moderate rates by persons wishing to send for their friends 
lhrough bills of lading given on shipment of goods to Havre and Antwerp 


Drafts issued at lowest rates. 


For further information apply at the Company’s office 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
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Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 


SHORT ROUTE BETWEEN THE 


EAST AND WEST, 


Running Cars without Change between 


New York and Crestline, Chicago, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Louisville, and St. Louis. 


Through Time both East and West between 


NEW YORK and PITTSBURGH 1§ hours 
“ CINCINNATI - ™ 
CHICAGO, 27 
ST. LOUIS 42 


NEW YORK DIVISION, 


New Jersey, Camden & Amboy, 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON RAILROADS. 


GREAT THROUCH LINE WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 


TO 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
AND THE WEST ! 


For Philadeiphia. 
Leave Foot of Cortlandt Street at 7, 8.30 and 9.30 a. M.; 12.30, 1. 4, 5, 6.30 
and 9.20 P. M.. and 12 Midnight 


Leave Pier No. 1, N. R., at4 P.M 


For Baitimore and Washington. 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 a. M., 12.30 and 9.20 P. 





For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Ci jcinnati. 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 a. M., 6 and 8.30 P.M 
The arrangement of Sleeping Cars by this and connecting roads is such as to afford the 
tmost convenience to passengers. They run from supper to breakfast stations, passin 
ter: ening ct yoints without change between New York and Pittsburgh, Altoona 
and Crestlinqor Dennison; Pittsburgh and Chicago, Cincinnati or Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Crestline, Columbus or Cincinnati; New Orleans and Louisville 


ASK FOR TICKETS VIA PITTSBURGH, 


For sale at all the principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country 


HENRY W. GWINNER, A. J. CASSATT, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent General Superintendent 
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FREEMAN, CAREY & (0., 


OPPOSITE THE 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 
BOSTON, 


Have now in Store the Largest Stock of 


French, English, Scotch & American Goods, 


for Tailoring, to be found in Boston 


They have also just manufactured a Superb Stock of 


FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


in all the Latest Fashionable Styles, suitable for Fall and Winter Wear 
Particular attention is culled to this Department, as our Goods are all made 


with the greatest care, and are warranted equal to any made to order 


OUR FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


is supplied with the most Fashionable Goods, and every article requisite 


for a Gentleman’s Wardrobe can be found in it Our Shirts are all of 


Mr. Hathaway's make, which is a sufficient guarantee of their excellence 


OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


receives the particular attention of the members of the Firm, and keeping 
1e most skilful cutters in their several departments, we are enabled 


to offer to our customers such garments as cannot fail to be satisfactory. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO., 


155 & 157 Washington St., Boston. 


Opposite the Old South Church. 
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Harry Hamilton’s New Stables, 


132 WEST 3ist STREET, 


One Block West of Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Clarences, Coaches and Abactons 
TO LET AT ALL HOURS. 


Particular attention given to Boarding Horses, 


‘ . , ’ _ 
A ASS S Kad alld lafrage Horses lor dale 2 mes 

Stalls to accommodate one hundred horses—pronounced by competent 

judges to be the best ventilated, lighted and drained of any in the city 


Stable running from 30th to 31st Street, being two hundred feet deep 


F. H. HAMILTON, Proprietor. 


No. IX 
June, 12 
The Chinese Language and Literature VII. Sir Philip Sydney. 
IL. Angelology and Demonology—Ancient VILl. Aurora Leigh. 
and Modern IX. Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to 
III. Sir Thomas More and his Times _ Civilization than to Soldiers 
IV. Maud as arepresentative Poem X. The National Academy of Design and 
y. The Comedies of Moliere : its Great Men. 
VL. Education and Unity of Pursuit of the XI. Notices and Criticisms. 
Christian Ministry. 
No. Xx 


September, 1362 


. Lucretius on the Nature of Things. 


I VII. New Theories and New Discoverie: 
Il. The Works and Influence of Géithe. TE ws ania 
Il 


in Natural History 


lll. Madame de Muintenon and her Times. VILL. Poland; Causes and Consequences 
\V. Effects of War and Speculation on Cur- of her Fall. 

rency. IX. Quackery of Insurance Companies. 
V. Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. x ees and Criticisms : 


Vl. The Laws and Ethics of War. 


No. XI 


December, 1362 


1. The Artsand Sciences among the An- VI. André and Arnold 
cient Egyptians Vil. Bucon asan Essayist 
Il. New England Individualism. VIII. Publishers: Good, Bad, and Indif- 
lil. Genius, Talent, and Tact ferent. 
IV. Ought our Great Atlantic Cities to be IX. Direct and Indirect Taxation at 
Fortified. | Homeand Abroad 
V The Writings and Loves of Robert ' X. Notices and Criticisms 


Bur 3s. 
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Standard Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEE * SHEPARD, Boston. 





UNDERWOOD (Francis H., A.M. MONROE (Prof. L. B. 


A Handbook of English Litera- Humorous Readings, in Prose and 
ture. Intended for the use of High Verse, for Home, School and Public Read- 
Schools. as a Companion and Guide for Pri bys 31s pp. $1 50 

tudent reading Embracing a greater variety in thie etyle 
oa Ol writing than any similar compilation 
S250 : 
2 ot Miscellaneous Readings, for Home, 
School and Pubhe Readings. 352 pp. $1 50 
UNDERWOOD (F. H,, A.M.) 
: In this volume are preserved gems of 

Handbook of English Literature. poetry and prose, both old and new, for 
Intended for the use of High Schools, as ise at public or private entertainments 
we as a Companion and G tide for Private 
Students, and for general readers. (Ame MILL John Stuart). 


Principles of Political Economy. 
With some of their Applications to Social 
Philosophy Crown Svo, cloth 541 pp 
$2 30 


22 


LONG (‘Samuel P, 
Art or its Laws, and the Reasons for 
rt Collected, Considered and Arranged 
cational purpores by 
or-at-Law, Student 
Academy, and Pupil 


The present edition is an exact trans¢ ript 
from the sixth, except that all extracts and 
most phrases in foreign languages have 
been translated into English, aud a very 
Masten. A €hem small number of quotations, or parts of 
. eS "ae - quotations, which appeared superfluous, 

d Wood Er i I 
have been struck out 


WHATELY (Archbishop). 


A Selection of English Syno- 
- | nymes. New edition Revieed by the 
Not “ ; Autho 12mo, cloth 170 pp #1 00 


BACON (Lord). 

Essays, with Annotations, by Arcu 
“HO W HATELY yew ditic his 
t Bs we 
y B. BP. Hearn, Exq., Of  woopwaRD and CATES. 
yt &2 5) Encyclopedia of Chronc s 
t Cu ine siographica Comr 1 the 
SOULE Richard, and Wm. A. Wheeler. ( the t 

A Manual of English Pronuncia- 
ind Spelling ( ta f - 

heen ne inieal Ih 
id Econom 
W oopWARD 
Dictionary of 


e thick volume of 


The Publishers will send by mail, Postage prepaid (to 
any part of the United States), books ordered from the 
above List, on receipt of Retail Price. Please send for 
Full Catalogue. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 








THE 


CRAND HOWRAH, 


BROADWAY, Corner 3lst STREET. 





CONDUCTED ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The most Elegant Hotel in New York; 


PERFECT IN ALL MODERN DETAIL; 
Elaborately Furnished Throughout: 
LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 

HENRY MILFORD SMITH, 


Proprietor. 








» 


t@" Two Dollars ($2.C0) will be paid by the Editor-for each copy of the 


first or second number of the National Quarterly Review 


Contributors. 


month of publicat 
be accepted or rejected solely 


bleness or unsuitableness 


CONTENTS OF No. L. 
SEPTEMBER, 1872. 


I luk EVOLUTION OF INTELLIGENCE 
Il Ste WinLraM HERSCHEL AND HI8 DISCOVERIES 
Ill Why THE JESUITS ARE EXPELLED 
I\ ANCIENT ENGRAVED GEMS 
V New CATECHISM FOR YOUNG LADIES—GoDs AND GODDESSES 
VI Tuk JEWs IN SPAIN. 
VII. COLLEGES OF THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
VIll LoGic AS AN AGENCY OF REFORM 
IX OuR CANDIDATES AS REFORMERS—GENUINE AND SPURIOUS 
X NoTIceEs AND CRITICISMS 
XI APPEND INSURANCE, Goop, BAD AND INDIFFERENT 


XII ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO VOLUME XXV 





N POSTAGE, 
> 
We e maximum Postage on each number of the NATIONAL QUAR- 


rERLY ReEvIEW to the principal countries of Europe is as follows: to 


Scotland, 30 cents; to France, 20 cents; to any of 


30 cents; to Belgium or Holland, 40 cents; to Italy or 
-The subscription to any of these countries is in 


1 


-the amount thout staye being $5 a year, 


te Those subscribing directly—not through Agents—would oblige 
the Editor by letting him know when any number to which they 
are entitled fails to reach them. 




















